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PREFACE. 


In commencing the present Work, I proposed to myself to 
compile a Syntax, which should embrace all that was valuable 
in Winer, and all that was applicable in Donaldson. From 
the large and copious use which I have made of Dr. Donald- 
son’s ‘‘Complete Greek Grammar,’”’ I may be considered to 
have fulfilled one part of my original design. The references 
I have made to the Syntax of this eminent philologist by no 
means adequately represent the full amount of my obligations 
to him. In analyzing the varied uses of the Prepositions and 
of the Oblique Cases, I have followed Donaldson paragraph by 
paragraph, adopting his language, with such modifications as 
seemed advisable, quoting some of his instances, and append- 
ing appropriate examples from the New Testament. In the 
arrangement of the Syntax, I have frequently followed Rost, 
borrowing occasionally the language of the ‘“ Bromsgrove 
Greek Grammar,” compiled by Dr. Jacob, of Christ’s Hospital, 
wherever the philosophical principles and logical method of 
Donaldson appeared to rise above the level of a work designed 
for popular comprehension. | 

Of Winer I have made very little use; chiefly because I 
have found more reliable matter in the grammatical comments 
of Bishop Ellicott, Dean Alford, Dr. Wordsworth, Dr. Vaughan, 
and some others, among whom, I am indebted to the writer of 
an article in the Quarterly Review for January, 1863. I would 
hope that the annotations which I have selected from recent edi- 
tions of the New Testament will be of service to those students, 
who, from the deficiency of means or leisure, are unable, accord- 
ing to the advice of the “ Quarterly Review,” to use Dean 
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Alford’s work in combination with Dr. Wordsworth and Bishop 
Ellicott. If, too, these gleanings from their pages prove 
acceptable to the laity generally, and to the large class of 
readers who feel the force of the saying, peya Bi8rloy péya 
xaxov, I shall not have written in vain. 

Another reason for having so sparingly availed myself of 
the criticisms of Winer is, [ must honestly confess, my want 
of sympathy in the commendations so generally, and, I cannot 
but think, extravagantly bestowed upon him. The use I have 
made of his work has been out of deference to public opinion, 
rather than from a personal sense of its merits. The Grammar 
by Dr. 8. Ch. Schirlitz (Giessen), although it is but little 
known, is a decidedly better work. There may be valuable 
matter in Winer which I have not collected from other sources, 
but his pages present to my mind an accumulation of unne- 
cessary authorities and unnecessary polemics. By unnecessary 
authorities, I mean repeated references to authors whose works 
by no means deserve that degree of credit which can entitle 
them to be made standards of appeal. By unnecessary polemics, 
I mean the refutation of absurd and extravagant errors in all 
branches of Biblical Literature, of which one would think no 
earnest and sensible student would take any notice, except to 
dismiss them with contempt. 

I do not expect that those who find or affect to find it 
necessary to resort to Germany for their scholarship, will allow 
that there are sufficient grounds for the opinion I have formed 
of German critics, annotators, grammarians. But as far as 
my own reading has extended, I see good reason to withhold 
from German scholars that measure of confidence which I 
cheerfully extend to many who have written on Biblical litera- 
ture in our own country during the last thirty years, and 
this for the following considerations: (1) Germany is the land 
of speculation; but it is not the land of action or of common 
sense; few of their writers remember the salutary maxim, 7 
Téyvn paxpa, Bpayts o Blos. (2) We may cheerfully assign 
to German students the palm of laborious industry ; but can 
we say that this industry is‘sanctified by the highest motives, 
and is directed to the noblest end? Of what advantage is 
yvaow, provided godia is excluded? (3) Whatever be the 
defects of our Authorized Version, there can be no doubt of 
ite great superiority to the Vulgate, or to Luther’s translation. 
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I have read many a tedious note of German writers, particularly 
of Fritzsche, in which much ponderous erudition is directed 
to the correction of a blunder in the Vulgate, or some Con- 
tinental Version, which does not exist in our own. (4) We 
ought not to be unmindful of the advantage which most of 
us possess by being trained ifi a form of sound ‘words, by 
acknowledging a definite, but yet, Catholic system of faith 
and practice. Of the Germans, it is difficult to say who of 
them receive, and who reject the facts of Christianity embodied 
in the three Creeds; while none of them enjoy the benefit of 
that practical Commentary on Holy Writ which is provided 
in our Liturgy and Articles. To the absence of this salutary 
check on the vagaries of ‘free handling’ we may attribute 
that monstrous combination of errors which is happily confined 
to German and Germanized theology. 

Dr. Wordsworth (in the Preface to his edition of the Greek 
Testament, p. xvi) has brought forward Lord Bacon’s remark, 
that one of the best commentaries on Scripture might be 
extracted from the writings of English divines. This remark 
may be amplified so as to include the grammatical and critical 
exegesis of the New Testament. Our Anglo-Germans, like 
Continental Tourists in search of scenery, need to be reminded 
of the beautiful spots which they have never visited at home. 
We may apply to them the admonition of the Roman Satirist, 
Hor. Ep. 1. 12. 30, 


“Quod petis, hic est ; 
. - . « Animus si te non deficit squus.” 


No one English annotator has availed himself of half the mate- 
rials extant in our own tongue. Among recent editors Bishop 
Ellicott is the only one who seems to have consulted the sound 
and valuable suggestions of the late Professor Scholefield, in his 
Hints for an Improved Translation. It is much to be regretted 
that many of our learned men, who have edited the Tragedians, 
have not commented on the Greek Testament; yet there will 
be found in their notes much valuable matter directly and 
indirectly bearing on the grammatical interpretation of the 
Sacred Oracles. Bishop Blomfield’s Aischylus contains many 
criticisms of this nature; in the preparation of the First 
Volume of the Greek Testament, in conjunction with my friend 
Mr. Wilkinson, I derived more real assistance from this source, 
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which promised little, than from the laborious pretentiousness 
of any German annotator. 

In Chapter X. I have made but slight use of the Second 
Series of Synonyms by His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. 
I have adopted freely the matter contained in the First Series, 
which has become rapidly incotporated in the general stock of 
Theological literature. As I have attempted to desynonymize 
some.words which have not been treated by previous writers, I 
will only hope that all my readers will extend to me that 
favourable indulgence, with which His Grace welcomed my 
earlier efforts in this interesting and instructive pursuit. 

In conclusion, I would express a hope that this Work will be 
of some service in promoting the intelligent study of that Book 
which is the basis of sound learning and religious education. 
Great benefit has resulted and is likely to result from the insti- 
tution of Competitive Examinations. Why should not a portion 
of the Greek Testament be required from all candidates for 
appointments in the Military and Civil Service? The eulogium 
which Dr. Wordsworth has pronounced (Pref. p. xvii). on the 
study of Holy Scripture in the Original, as the best Instrument 
of Education, is a happy combination of rhetorical power with 
sober truth :— 


“THE BIBLE ALONE, OF ALL BOOKS IN THE WORLD, ADDRESSES 
ITSELF TO THE WHOLE MAN. IT EXERCISES HIS MEMORY, 
STRENGTHENS HIS REASON, CONTROLS HIS PASSIONS, INFORMS 
HIS JUDGMENT, REGULATES HIS CONSCIENCE, SANCTIFIES HIS 
WILL, ENLIVENS HIS FANCY, WARMS HIS IMAGINATION, CHERISHES 
HIS AFFECTIONS, STIMULATES HIS PRACTICE, QUICKENS HIS HOPE, 
AND ANIMATES HIS FAITH.” 


*.* The passages quoted are taken from the text of R. Stephens, 1550. The 
readings which the Rev. F. H. Scrivener has inserted in his recent edition are con- 
sidered of sufficient authority for the purposes of illustration and comment. 
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THE 


SYNTAX AND SYNONYMS 


OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


ON THE PECULIARITIES OF HELLENISTIC GREEK. 


Tue term “ Hellenistic” is the especial designation which is 
usually employed to denote the Greek which is found in the 
writings of the New Testament. 

The word ‘EAAnrotHs was generally applied by the inha- 
bitants of Attica to all foreigners who learnt to speak their 
language by the ear for political purposes, commercial designs, 
or social intercourse, without giving accurate attention to the 
usages and expressions of the Attic dialects. These foreigners 
were said to Hellenize, Ehanvitery, to imitate Greeks from their 
combining vernacular expressions and provincial . peculiarities 
with Greek phrases and idioms. 

When we consider the language of any single biography, 
treatise, or letter, and still more when our attention is directed 
to a collection of such writings, we must carefully bear in mind 
all the historical circumstances of the several writers, such as 
the time and the place of their respective compositions, the 
previous education and the ‘present position of the writers, the 
objects they proposed to themselves in the work under con- 
sideration. 

Our own language as it is now spoken in different parts of the 
globe furnishes a striking instance of the influence produced by 
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time and place in moulding the distinguishing characteristics of 
every tongue. The origin of Modern English is generally 
ascribed to the days of Elizabeth; grammarians enumerate 
various phases of Middle English, Old English, Semi-Saxon, all 
exhibiting peculiar features of divergence from the language, 
either written or oral, which prevailed in the days of Alfred. 
The familiar term Anglo-Saxon brings up before our minds two 
distinct peoples, Angles and Saxons, who contributed their 
different dialects to form a single tongue. Hellenistic Greek 
was a composite language derived from different sources like 
our own; it was also an imported language, not the vernacular 
speech of those who used it; it was acquired by the Apostles 
and Evangelists, and was adopted, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, as the most fitting medium for the communications 
they were inspired to make, and it was adapted by them for the 
imparting of truths and sentiments which tried to the utmost 
the capacity of language and the power of thought. 

In Palestine, Greek was an exotic. The sources from which 
it was transplanted were of the widest description. When we 
speak of Classical Greek, we refer to the language which was 
spoken in Grecia Antiqua or Greece Proper, but when we 
speak of Hellenistic Greek we must include in our conception 
the speech of Magna Grecia, the south-east of Italy with Sicily, 
of the colonies included in the discontinuous or sporadic Greece, 
of the settlements in-Asia Minor, and those which were founded 
by the success which attended the Macedonian arms, In this 
respect Hellenistic Greek resembles the English which is spoken 
in America, Australia, and Hindostan far more closely than its 
ordinary use in our native land. But even at home every 
distinct region of the United Kingdom, and every quarter of 
the globe, contributes its peculiar phrases and idioms to increase 
the treasures of the Anglo-Saxon tongue. Some of ‘these 
additions and excrescences obtain only a partial reception, as 
they are confined to the district which gave them birth, or are 
limited to the local exigencies which called them into life; but 
many obtain from time to time universal acceptance, are 
gradually incorporated into an ordinary speech, and maintain 
a position in the temple of literature. In every branch of 
writing, especially in our periodical organs of public informa- 
tion, words will be found which have been imported from the 
Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, from Turkey and China, from the East 
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and West Indies, from North and South America, from Holland, 
Italy, Portugal, Spain. But in our foreign marts, in cities of 
commercial enterprise, beyond the limits of British civilization, 
in the extreme East, West, and South, this confusion of tongues 
(yAwrrocvyyvots) will be especially found to prevail. We 
ought not then to be surprised at the occurrence of similar 
characteristics in the records of the religious dispensation which 
has spread through the world from Galilee,—that populous 
agglomeration of inhabitants of all classes and countries, which 
Hebrew-speaking inhabitants of Jerusalem regarded with con- 
tempt and disdain, as beyond Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles. 

But influences more powerful than the commixture of these 
varieties of speech combined to cast the language of the Greek 
Testament into its present mould. The inspired writings of the 
New Covenant, are not conveyed in the language which our 
Lord and His Apostles, as well as the earliest disciples, very 
generally used in conversational intercourse. The vernacular 
tongue in Judea, after the return from the Babylonish captivity, 
was the Syro-Chaldaic or Aramaic. In reading the Gospels, it 
is highly important to bear in mind the caution given by 
Michaelis, “Syriace locutum Jesum, non Grece.”’ Thus Greek 
was a language. which the writers acquired after attaiming a 
mature age, for it is probable that St. Luke was the only one 
who knew it from his birth. 

The writers of the Epistles had to contend with difficulties 
from which the Evangelists were, in a measure, exempt. The 
subjects which they had to discuss taxed to the utmost the 
varied and copious resources of the richest language on earth. 
They were required to expound and elucidate truths which 
affect the temporal and eternal welfare of the universal family 
of man, truths which in length and breadth and depth and 
height far exceeded the loftiest conceptions of philosophers, 
orators, and poets; these they had to present in a style and 
manner which was capable of being comprehended by the whole 
human race, intelligible to the wise and unwise, level to the 
apprehension of barbarian, Scythian, bond and free. 

If then we attach the weight which is unquestionably due 
to these peculiarities, if we consider the influence which each 
of them would have singly, and the predominating sway 
which all united would exercise by acting in combination one 
with another, we shall not hesitate to draw the inference that, 
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without a miracle, the Greek of the New Testament could 
not have been different from that which we find it tobe. A 
regard to the circumstances of the writers, to the age in which 
they lived, to the locality in which they wrote, to the associa- 
tions of birth, of education, and position, a consideration of 
their end and aim in writing what was to be a «ria és dei, 
unconscious though they were of the fact, all these justify 
the conclusion that the sweeping charges of solcecisms, of 
grammatical improprieties, of forced constructions, may be dis- 
regarded by us as vague declamation. To expect that Pales- 
tinian Jews should write Greek according to the refinements 
and elegancies of the language which was current at Athens 
in the days of Pericles, is as unreasonable as it would be to 
require that modern English should retain the idiomatic usages, 
expressions, and orthography, which prevailed under the Plan- 
tagenets, or to conceive that a collection of writings from 
different authors, designed not only for the instruction of the 
intelligent and thoughtful, but for the use of the Boors at the 
Cape, the Pariahs of Hindostan, the Aborigines of Australia, 
the Red Indians of North America, ought to bear upon its 
front the characteristics of language, expression, and style, 
which we reasonably require in a critical essay, a philosophical 
treatise, or an academical address. In such a collection of 
writings, whether we regard the component parts singly, or 
as a whole, we might with good reason require that no un- 
warrantable liberties should be taken with the language, that 
there should be no offences against good taste, no violations 
of decorum, nothing to debase the mind, vitiate the feeling, 
or corrupt the judgment. But all refinements of language, 
all elegant turns of expression might well be sacrificed in 
order to secure more thoroughly and effectually the writers’ 
end and aim, the instruction and edification of universal 
humanity. 

As it is quite unreasonable to judge of New Testament Greek 
by the conventional standard adopted 300 s.c. in a particular 
city and district, so by a reference to what is now going on 
in many parts of the world, we need not be surprised at the 
mixture of various elements contained therein. For if we 
consider the extent to which our own tongue is adulterated 
in both hemispheres, by the use of extraneous words and in- 
congruous expressions, we shall deem it truly marvellous, and 
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a result which surpasses human wisdom, that writers of Galilee, 
aypauparot kal isiatat, have employed with such slight diver- 
gences the language of Thucydides, Plato, and Xenophon, in 
a connected series of works, which in subject-matter, com- 
plexion, and object, throw into the shade the choicest specimens 
of classical literature. | 

One striking characteristic of the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment is the Christian element arising from the subject-matter, 
which the writers had to unfold. 

A second arises from the position of the writers, as Hebrew- 
speaking Jews, who had to complete a revelation which had 
already been partially revealed in Hebrew. This we may call 
the Hebrew element. : 

There is a third element, which we may call the Alexandrine, 
consisting of Latinisms, Cilicisms, Syriacisms, and extraneous 
terms. 

There is a fourth element, which had an important influence 
on the employment of the preceding, viz., the oral. The style 
is colloquial rather than literary. The diction is the Greek 
of conversation rather than of composition. We have very 
imperfect memorials of the ordinary language used by the 
Greeks in the mart, the forum, and domestic life. The ex- 
pressions employed by philosophers and poets, by orators and 
tragedians, afford no clue to the conversational Greek which 
regulated their social intercourse. The principal source from 
which we can form an opinion of their vernacular speech is 
the comedies of Aristophanes: ‘“ Illa Comedia vetus, specu- 
lum quotidians vite, plebeias quasdam offert loquutiones.”— 
Valckner’. The speeches in the Acts of the Apostles are faith- 
ful recitals of words actually uttered ; and many of the epistles 
were written from dictation. ‘To the oral element,” says 
Bishop Ellicott, “we may ascribe the combined simplicity and 
force of the narrative portions; the suspended structures and 
relapses to the nominative case observable in the writings of 
St. Paul.” Its style is free from all tinge of vulgarity, and © 
from every trace of artistic diction. In fact it exhibits, as 
Professor Masson has well remarked, the only genuine facsimile 
of the colloquial diction employed by unsophisticated Grecian 
gentlemen of the first century, who spoke without pedantry, as 
id@rar, and not as copiotal. 

1 See notes on L. 11.3, 13, (Webster and Wilkinson.) 
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THE CHRISTIAN ELEMENT. 


In every branch of science or department of study we find 
peculiar words and technical terms which are formed by 
enlarging the vocabulary of the language, or are old words 
with a new and appropriate meaning. The doctrine of the 
kingdom of heaven could not possibly be made known to man, 
without the introduction of new words, or an accession of mean- 
ing to words which were already in use. The writers of heathen 
antiquity had no occasion to speak of 7 éxxAnoia tod Qeov—rav 
ovpavey, evayyédwov, owrnpia, Tictis, Sixatow, éxxAnoia, in the 
sense in which they so frequently recur in the Books of the 
New Covenant. 

The historical facts upon which Christianity rests could be 
recorded in the language of Thucydides and Xenophon; but 
the revelation of God manifest in the flesh, the dignity of the 
Redeemer’s person, the sufficiency of His atoning work, the 
operation of the Holy Ghost, the condition of man as fallen in 
the first Adam, the characteristics of his state as restored in the 
second Adam, the constitution of the Christian Church,—these 
and similar topics of discourse rendered it necessary to find 
thought-breathing words, which no writer of an earlier age had 
any occasion to use. With this agrees the fact which we might 
naturally anticipate, that the Christian element is more strongly 
marked in the writings of John, Paul, and Peter, than in the 
synoptical Gospels, or the Acts of the Apostles. 

The writers of the New Testament, if for a moment we leave 
out of sight the divine superintendence, suggestion, and control 
which attended them in all their labours, must have felt the 
same difficulties which beset modern translators of the Bible in 
finding suitable words and expressions to be the vehicle of 
superhuman thoughts. The Chinese, for instance, with all their 
literary, scientific, and philosophical attainments, have no appro- 
priate word for expressing “ Deity,” and perhaps no language 
' which has not been amplified and enriched by the leaven of 
Christianity, contains tolerable equivalents for the words grace, 
humility, faith, hope, charity. 

A test of the character and habits of the people is furnished 
by the copiousness or scantiness of their vocabulary on moral 
subjects. The languages of the South Sea Islanders are par- 
ticularly copious in words which convey the crime of murder; 
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there are several distinct terms to express different ways in 
which infanticide may be committed. The universal prevalence 
of this abominable atrocity has given birth to a deplorable rich- 
ness of vocabulary in expressing the practice. We must ascribe 
it to the happy influence of the oracles of God committed to our 
trust, that our language has so many words which denote sym- 
pathy, condolence, fellow-feeling, compassion, pity, affection, 
tenderness, but has no term nearer than the words “ malicious- 
ness,” “ spitefulness,”’ to express émtyatpexaxia, Exultation at 
the ills which befall other men is happily so rare a feeling, that 
no distinguishing word has been adopted or compounded to 
convey the idea. The spirit of genuine benevolence, of dis- 
interested kindness in seeking the welfare of other men, was so 
little recognized among the Greeks, that the Apostles had no 
suitable word made ready to their hands, but were compelled to 
borrow one from the yopnyos, who defrayed the expenses inci- 
dent on providing a chorus, suitably trained and equipped, to 
carry out the. scenic representation of the Grecian drama. 
Although the Septuagint translation had done much to render 
Greek an appropriate ‘vehicle for imparting Christian truth, and 
became “a viaduct between the two covenants,” yet the Apostles 
found the language too narrow and shallow for the truths they 
had to declare. Of some words they enlarged and deepened the 
signification ; other words they boldly coined, but always in 
true analogy with the genius of the language which they served 
to enrich. 

We may trace both in the Old and New Testaments the 
gradual growth of human language till it became fitted to com- — 
municate the things which were revealed, woAupep@s Kat trodv- 
tpo7ws, in manifold portions and manifold methods. The Greek, 
notwithstanding its abundant copiousness in comparison with 
the Hebrew, required many subsidiary mills to form the broad 
channel of language, through which the final revelation of the 
Divine mind could be imparted to man and diffused through the 
world. 

As an illustration of the Christian element, we may remark 
that the classical terms for virtue, apery7,—for morality, 74n 
(mores), seldom occur; the latter but once in a quotation, while 
in their place we have a rich cluster of qualities and graces 
enumerated under the term xap7rés mvevpatos,—an idea which 
never entered into the conception of Grecian sages. 

Lest the Christian ministry should be confounded with the 
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Jewish priesthood, the writers of the New Testament altogether 
avoid the word tepevs as a designation of those who labour in 
the Word and doctrine. To mark ‘the contrast between Chris- 
tianity and heathenism they use 6vovaornpiov, mpodyreverv, in 
preference to Bwos, wavreveoOar. It is also remarkable that 
oxavoanov, which occurs fifteen times in the New Testament, 
and twenty times in LXX and Apocrypha, is scarcely ever 
found in profane writers; though Aristophanes, Acharn. 687, 
uses cxavdadnOpor in a metaphorical sense. The idea of putting 
a stumbling-block, or an occasion to fall in a brother’s way, 
never entered into the mind of the heathen. 

To the Christian element we attribute the use of the following 
expressions: 6 trotunv 0 Kados, J. 10.11. 1) durrenos 7) adn Germ, 
mav Kripa dv Xpioct@, pévew ev Xptor@, J. 15.1, 2.7. avwbev 
yevvacOat, J. 3. 3. maduyyevecia, T. 3. 5. avaxaivwots voos, 
R. 12.2. perdvoa, A. 11.18. xawy xriow,2C. 5.17. 6 éow 
dvOpwros, R. 7.22. 6 &&w,2C. 4.16. duaptia wpos Oavaror, 
1 J. 5. 16,17.  @dvaros eis Tov aidva, J. 8. 51. amvevpatixes 
in opposition to wuyiKxos, capxixos,—the combination of «ara 
capxa with elvat, repirareiv, Gjv—Kaworns mvevparos, Tradat- 
orns ypaupatos, R.7.6. epydteoOas in opposition to mucrevew, 
6 Koocpos ovtos, J. 8, 23, THIT Oy, oixovopia Tov Qeod, Tis 
xdpitos tod @eod. To these we may add the technical senses 
acquired by owfew, owrnp, and their derivatives, Sofa, fw 
Aiwvios, AUTpoV, apts, Teipagpos, Od0s, protHpiov, Bamrifec Ga, 
émiatpépew, értatpopy, et similia, many of which are explained 
in our list of synonyms. 

In this class we may enumerate the words which mark the 
contrast in which Christianity stands to heathenism and Judaism, 
oxnvornyia, TpoanAvtos, eiSwrAdOutoy, eidwrodaTpela, pudaxty- 
ptov. 


THE HEBREW ELEMENT. 


It is unnecessary to give in detail an account of the unprofit- 
able controversy which raged for a long period between the 
Purists and the Hebraists. If the illustration which we have 
adduced from the local incidents which affect our own tongue 
in all parts of the world in our own day be deemed apposite and 
analogous, no reasonable man will expect to find Attic purity in 
the pages of the New Testament, though he will resist as alto- 
gether unnecessary and unfounded the inference that Hellen- 
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istic Greek is a heterogeneous confusion of several languages 
and dialects. He will not be surprised to meet with a few 
strange and anomalous forms of declension and conjugation; he 
will not stumble at the omission of the augment in some verbs, 
‘or at its irregular use in other verbs; he will not expect to find 
consistency or uniformity in orthography or orthoepy. 

The position laid down by Blackwall (Sacred Classics, i. 153) 
will not be easily assailed. ‘The main substance and ground- 
work of the language of the Gospels and Epistles is incon- 
testably the same with that of the older Grecians, excepting 
when the rites of the Jewish and new revelations of the Chris- 
tian religion required new terms, or where the usage of Hebrew 
modes of speech, and allusions to oriental customs expressed. the 
thing with more vigour, and were more intelligible to the 
people. Even in the Hebraisms and peculiarities of the New 
Testament, as good a regard has been paid to the general 
analogy and true propriety of grammar as in the writings 
which make up the standard of the Greek language.” 

With Michaelis we may assign the causes of these disputes 
to a want of sufficient knowledge of the Greek, the prejudices 
of pedantry and school orthodoxy, the injudicious custom of 
choosing the Greek Testament as the first book to be read by 
learners. This last cause has not perhaps exerted much in- 
fluence during the last thirty years; but to these a further 
reason may be assigned which has had very unhappy influence 
in England, viz. that our most eminent scholars have deemed 
the study of the Greek Testament beneath their notice; so that 
the seven plays of Aischylus alone have received more attention 
from learned divines than the whole of the New Testament. 
Others again have simply noticed the oracles of truth in order 
to contrast the Christian element with the philosophy of Aris- 
totle and Plato. Until a very recent period the peculiarities 
of Hellenistic Greek had been treated of by English scholars, 
who were certainly not well qualified for the task. These have 
suffered themselves to be led away by implicit deference to the 
authority of German grammarians and lexicographers, one of 
whom gives the following view of their labours: ‘“ Studio 
querendorum Hebraismorum nimis indulsisse, in interpretandis 
singulis verbis, imprimis prepositionibus, conjunctionibus, par- 
ticulis leges Greece lingue migrasse, significationes temere 
effinxisse, et subtilitatem grammaticam mire neglexisse.” In 
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fact, whether we look to English or foreign theologians, we may 
say with Hermann, “ Tristissima profecto sors obtigit scrip- 
toribus sacris ... Diligenter caveant tirones, ne putent, viros 
Spiritu Sancto adflatos, sprevisse sermonem mortalium, sed 
meminerint potius, illam interpretandi rationem qua nonnulli 
theologorum utuntur, nihil esse nisi blasphemiam.”’ Or we may 
apply to the interpretation of the New Testament the language 
which Dr. Pusey has employed of the Old: ‘“‘ The comparison 
of the cognate dialects opened for a time an unlimited licence of 
innovation. Every principle of interpretation, every rule of 
language was violated. The Bible was misinterpreted with a 
wild recklessness to which no other book was ever subjected. 
A subordinate meaning of mere half-understood Arabic words 
was always at hand to remove whatever any one misliked. Now 
the manifoldness of this reign of misrule has subsided. But 
interpretations as arbitrary as any which had perished still 
hold their sway.”’ (Introduction to the Minor Prophets, p. vii.) 

One of the terms which is frequently considered Hebraistic 
is the occurrence of the phrase, ‘to be called,’ ‘to be found,’ 
instead of the verb substantive ‘to be.’ The first continually 
occurs in Greek, as may be seen by looking at xadéw, in any 
Lexicon, or at our notes on L. 1. 32. The second phrase might 
be called a Gallicism or an Anglicism with as much propriety 
as a Hebraism. Meyer renders A. 8. 30, evpéOn eis “Abwrov, 
‘il se trouva.’ We might well render M. 1. 18, etpéOn & 
yaotpl éyovoa, ‘found herself with child.” We may even 
say, without great impropriety, ‘How do you find yourself?’ 
for ‘ How are youP’ 

The use of the word ‘son’ to signify relation in general, 
such as cause and effect, dependence of one thing upon 
another, likeness, is frequently considered a Hebraism. But 
many similar expressions are found in Classical Greek, as well 
as in all other languages. The Red Indians employ per- 
petually the word ‘son.’ This genitive may well be referred 
to the genitive of quality denoting a permanent and abiding 
possession. (See numerous examples in Chapter IV.) 

So too, the use of the word ‘name,’ denoting substance, 
personality, J. 1. 12; M. 28. 19. The word évoya expresses 
the means of identification, and implies the knowledge of one 
in his real person and character. 

It seems very doubtful whether the uses of the word ‘ know,’ 
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in the sense of ‘approve,’ or ‘hear,’ in the sense of ‘ heed,’ can 
be called Hebraistic. 

The prefixes 3 and 5 undoubtedly exercised a considerable 
influence on the diction of Hellenists; but these have been 
made responsible for every: kind of construction which the 
annotator could not explain. The insertion or omission of the 
Article was doubtless very much affected by the use of the 
Hebrew 1. There is, however, great justice in the remarks 


of Meyer, who confirms the view already quoted from Black- 
wall: “Ut autem Hebraismos permiscerent, non modo hee 
causa fuit quia Hebrei erant, sed quia cum de iis rebus dis- 
sererent que Hebraicis literis erant tradite, necesse fuit multa 
retinere, ne doctrinam quampiam novam adferre viderentur. 
Et certe tam multos Hebraismos ab illis servatos fuisse minime 
miror, cum plerique sint ejusmodi ut nullo alio idiomate tam 
feliciter exprimi possint; imo interdum ne exprimi quidem ; 
ut nisi illas formulas retinuissent, nova illis interdum vocabula 
et nova dicendi genera comminiscenda fuerint, que nemo plane 
intellexisset.”’ 


SPURIOUS HEBRAISMS. 

Expressions like dev eldov, A. 7. 34; axon axoucere, M. 13. 
143; deg ameAnowpeba, A. 4. 17; mapayyedXia Tapyyyetda- 
pev, A. 5. 28, have so many counterparts in classical authors, 
that they ought not to be considered Hebraistic because they 
frequently occur in the Old Testament. Hdt. vii. 10. 1, ry 
apeivw yvounv aipedpevov édréc0ar. Hom. Il. i. 238, nai eri 
péyay Spxov duotuar. Xen. Cyrop. viii. 4. 9, trraxovwv cxodj 
imnxovoa. Soph. Gid. T. 65, dor oty trve y eddovrd pw 
éEnyeipere. O. C. 1625, PoBo Seicavras. Allian, vienv évlence. 
Plato, ri 82) Aéyorres SiéRadrrov of SiaBarrAovtes ; Hevyes huy7. 
Savonpa Siavocicbar. Aisch., Sejoopas iuav petpiav Sénow. 
Xen. Anab. cupBovrevopevos cuveBovrcvoev avrois TAde. 

M. 2. 10, yapav peyarany opddpa éyapnoay has been censured 
as a double Hebraism. But in correspondence with peyadqv 
odpoddpa we find in Herodotus, 26vos péya ioyupas, Ainv ioxupal 
TULwpiat. : 

With dvdpes ddecrgoi nal awarépes, brethren and fathers, 
A. 7. 2, compare avdpes "AOnvaior, dvipes Sixaorai (Demosth.) ; 
Bacidqi avdpi (Homer); dvdpa otparyyov (Thucydides); avnp 
IIépons (Herodotus); homo gladiator (Cicero). 
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The use of the word £vdo», for ‘tree,’ L. 23. 31, Rev. 2.7; 
22. 2. 14, has been commented upon. But we have in Xen. 
Anab. vi. 4. 3, Sacd aodrdols Kai travtodatrois nai peydrdous 
Evrors. 

M. 5. 6, wewvavtes kat Supavtes thy Stxatootvnv. The pecu- 
liarity of this passage consists in the union of the two metaphors, 
hunger and thirst, directed at the same time to one object. 
Each metaphor singly occurs in many, perhaps in all languages. 
Shakspere, Henry IV., Part IT., ‘Dost thou so hunger for my 
empty chair?’ Cicero, ‘sitire honores ; sitire sanguinem.’ Xen. 
Cyrop. v. 6. 1, obtws éyw dpiv Supa yaplferPat. 

H. 10. 27, wrupos Gros eoOlew pédrovros tovs trevaytious. 
It is the same as Zeph. 1. 18; 3. 8, 22NA °ONIP WRI. Isa. 
26. 11, LXX, viv wip tots trrevavtious ESera:r. But the 
devouring flame, ‘ignis edax,’ is an expression which occurs 
in many languages. Hom. J/. xxiii. 182, rods dua cot wdayras 
mip écOie. Virg. in. iv. 66, ‘est mollis amma medullas.’ 

M. 13. 11, div Sé5orat yvavat, may be compared with Xen. 
Anab. vi. 6. 20, dpiv dSé5oras exxopicat tovs avdpas. Hist. Gr. 
vi. 1, aro trav Oeav Sed5orar byiv evrvyeiv. 

M. 20. 22, wornpiov mivew. Compare Atsch. Ag. 1397, 
irrepdixws ev oty toomvde xparip’ év Sopots Kaxav 6d5e wAjoas 
apaiwy avtos éxmives podwv. Forcellini explains Plautus, ‘ut 
senex hoc eodem poculo, quo ego bibi, biberet,’ by ‘ut eamdem 
sentiret calamitatem.’ | 

koiwacba: in reference to the sleep of death, M. 27. 52; J. 
11.11.13; A. 7. 60, may be compared with Hom. J/. xi. 241, 
Os 6 pev adOe Treawy Kounnoato yadKeov irrvov. 

avdyxn in the sense of distress, calamity, L. 21. 23; 1 C. 7. 
26, corresponds to pi¥io, Ps. 119. 143; Mm, Job 27. 9. But 


compare Atsch. Prom. V.107, dvayxats raio®’ treteiypat rddas. 
Xen. Mem. ii. 12. 3, eis tas dvdyxas anyewordras éwrecovtes, 
Tac. Annal. xi. 37, ‘Supremis ejus necessitatibus ad misera- 
tionem evicta erat.’ 

The expressions, évdvcacbat Xpiotov, R. 13.14; evdvoacbat 
Tov Kawov avOpwrov, H. 4. 24, which in sentiment belong to the 
Christian element, are similar to Job 29. 14, PT¥ W292. Hom. 
dl, ix. 231, e¢ py ovye Soceas arxnv. Od. ix. 214, peyddrnv 
éreyévov arxnyv. Plato, Legg. 642 B, eivora éviverai tia. 
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GENUINE HEBRAISMS. 


After we have deducted the instances in which the Hebraistic 
tone and colouring is at least doubtful, there will remain many 
phrases and idioms in which the Hebrew element must un- 
questionably be acknowledged. It is difficult to conceive how 
it could be otherwise. A work which is written by a foreigner 
who has learnt English will have a peculiar tinge derived from 
his native tongue, and from the literature with which he was 
conversant from his youth. This tinge will be more marked if 
his work is designed for the use of his own countrymen. 

The frequent occurrence of the phrase «al éyévero is doubtless 
owing to YM. The use of airy in M. 21. 42, where we might 
have expected rodto — rapa xupiov éyévero abrn — is owing to 
the feminine Nt in Ps. 118. 23. 

Some peculiar forms of superlative, H. 9. 3, dyia dyin, 
DwIpiAT wip. L. 1. 42, evrAoynuévy od ey yuvaki. Rev. 19. 
16, Bactreds Bactrdéwy nai Kupios xvplwv. 

M. 25. 1. 6, eis amravrnaly rivos, or Trevi, AN Ip? 18. 9. 14; 
Jer. 41.6. M. 12. 42, mépara rijs yijs, YIN “DDN Ps. 2. 8. 
L. 21. 8, mopeverO@ar oriow twos, NN 72 Judg. 2. 12; 
1S. 6. 12; M. 11. 25. £oporoyeicbar, TMNT 2 S. 22. 50; 
Ps. 30. 13. 

Expressions for eternity and continuity, L. 1. 50, eis yeveds 
yeveov. R. 16. 27, eis rods aidvas aiavewy, oy" Dip. 2 C. 4, 
16, avaxawodrat tuépg Kal jyépa, DIN OW. RK. 2. 14, eidacxev 
7@ Baddx, the dative corresponds to 5, A. 6. 5, Hpecev 6 
NOyos evwrriov TavTos ToD wAROous, NYA LXX, Gen. 34. 18; 
41. 37. Mk. 8. 12, dunv réyw wpiv ef SoOncerar. This is ex- 
plained under e: among the Particles, Chapter VIII. 

Among Hebraisms there is reckoned the accumulation of 
synonyms which give force and variety to the sentiment, Mk. 
12. 30; R. 2.4; E. 1. 21. : 

It will be observed from this summary that the pure 
Hebraisms are more of a lexical than of a grammatical character, 
the effect of early association rather than ignorance of more 
ordinary modes of construction. The manner in which different 
writers have followed one another in ascribing to this element 
every term and expression which they did not understand, 
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justifies the remark of Liicke that Hebraism has been their 
hidden helper in all need. 


THE ALEXANDRINE ELEMENT. 


The diction of the New Testament has been called the Alex- 
andrine dialect from its affinity to the Septuagint version, which 
was executed at Alexandria. This appellation is far from 
correct, as the inspired writers were not citizens of Alexandria, 
and it is wrong to assume that they adopted the Alexandrine 
dialect because they made some use of the Alexandrine version. 

Attic Greek bears the same relation to the language spoken 
at Alexandria which the English spoken by the educated classes 
in Great Britain has to the speech of many foreign commercial 
cities where all the provincial varieties in tone, accent, and 
expression which England, Scotland, and Ireland can furnish, 
astonish and confuse the ear. While many of these provincial- 
isms are confined to commercial intercourse, not a few will find 
their way into local literature as more intelligible and expressive 
to the parties immediately addressed. 

After the subjugation of the Greeks by the Macedonians, and 
the extension of their conquests into Asia and Africa, the 
various dialects of ancient Greece were fused into 1% Kow? 
didXexros, with an admixture of foreign words from Syrians, 
Persians, and Jews. Of this Macedonian tongue the dialect of 
Alexandria was a corrupt progeny engendered by the confluence 
of Greeks, Macedonians, Africans, Carthaginians, Sicilians, and 
of strangers from the remoter regions of the East. We need 
not then be surprised that writers of Galilee should employ 
terms which were commonly received by their countrymen, 
without any nice discrimination of the source from which the 
words arose. 


CILICISMS. 


Under the Alexandrine element we may arrange the Cilicisms 
of St. Paul. | 

It is recorded of Aischylus, himself a native of Attica, that 
the effects of his visit to the court of Hiero at Syracuse were 
seen in the Sicilian tinge which is discernible in his later plays. 
Though this visit occurred after he had reached maturity, and 
was in duration less than a year, his writings contain some 
dwval Xixerdrxai as the result. One of these, Souvds, is adopted 
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by St. Paul’s associate and companion in travel, L. 3. 5; 23. 
30. As this was the case with Adschylus, we need not be sur- 
prised that some Cilicisms are found in the Epistles of a native 
of Tarsus, and of a student in its flourishing school of philo- 
sophy. 

1 C. 4. 3, dvaxpiveoOat io avOpatrivns jyépas. We have in 
Euripides and Sophocles 7uépa Avirpa, Huépat érrizrovat, “ days 
of toil and sorrow ;” ‘but not avO@pwirivn nuépa, “the day in 
which man bears sway.” 

R. 6. 19, avOpwrivov Aéyw, “I speak in a manner adapted to 
human weakness.” Plato uses the word in a nearly similar 
manner, avOpwrrivn So&a, “ fallible human understanding.” 
Thucydides, iii. 40, has dyapreiy avOpwrivws, “ human in- 
firmity.” 

2C. 11. 9, xaravapeay rivos, to be slothful towards, press 
heavily upon, hang as a dead weight. vapxdw, be torpid, 
torpere. 

C. 2. 18, xaraBpaBevew twa, give the prize against; deprive 
of the palm; pass an unjust decision. Conc. Laod., ro 4%) Tov 
vixnoavra aktobyv Tov BpaBelov, arr’ érépm Siddvat avto, adixov- 
peévov Tod vixnoavros. This however is hardly a Cilicism, Dem. 
Mid. 544, Srpdrwva bd Mediou xataBpaBeubévta, “had an 
unfair decision against him.” 


LATINISMS. 


The departure of the sceptre from Judah by the reduction of 
Palestine into a Roman province, was followed by the adoption 
of Roman laws and customs, and by the use of Latin words and 
phrases, such especially as had reference to the imposition of 
tribute, commercial transactions, and military rule. 

Such are aoodpiov, xijvoos, Kevtoupiwy, Kodwvia, xovoTwdia, 
xodpavrns, Snvdpiov, ‘Iobaros, AtBéptivos, Aévriov, pdeddoy, 
péuBpava, pidtov, mpaitapiov, Eéorys, ocipsxivOvov, oixdpros, 
govddpiov, omrexouhaTwp, TaBEpva, TiThos, ppayéAXsov. 

The following words are indifferently styled Aramzisms, 
Syraisms, and Chaldaisms: “ASSa, ’AxeAdaud, *Apparyeddov, 
BrOcaidd, Kndas, KopBav, “Exot “EXwt Ada caBdyban, 
"Ed¢dpabd, Mappava, Mapavaéd, ‘Paxd, Tara xodpu, TaBi6a, 
XepovBip. 

Some terms may be styled Rabbinical; for although the 
Talmud was of much later date, the Rabbis in the time of 
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our Lord, used language which was subsequently known by 
the designation Talmudical. 

There are also a few Persian words: ayyapeveww, ydta, wayos, 
papyapirns, peytoraves. 

If then the object of the writers of the New Testament be 
kept in mind, we shall see that the fusion of the Greek styles 
effected in the «own d:drexros, the language of the masses, 
was admirably adapted to be the vehicle of communicating 
divine truth to the world. Dr. Blackwall well argues (Sacred 
Classics, i. 38), “The old Greek writers have many foreign 
words, as well as the sacred classics. In the times when the 
most eminent Greek writers flourished, thé Persian empire was 
of vast extent, and had a mighty influence upon all Greece ; 
by their wars, commerce, and travels, many of their words 
became familiar in the Grecian language. So in the time of 
the Apostles and Evangelists, the Roman empire had extended 
its conquests over the greatest part of the world where Greek 
was spoken, which led them to introduce some of the Roman 
words and phrases. These terms, put into Greek characters, 
were very well understood by the persons to whom they were 
addressed, and, upon several considerations, might be more 
pleasing and emphatical than the original words of the lan- 
guage. Shall it be allowed to Xenophon, Herodotus, and 
Thucydides, freely to use Persian, Aigyptian, and other oriental 
words ? and can it be an unpardonable fault for St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, St. Luke, St. Paul, upon occasion, to use Roman P” 

If it be said that by acknowledging this fusion we surrender 
the whole question as to the classical propriety of Hellenistic 
Greek, we would point to the accuracy with which the inspired 
writers have used nouns, verbs, and tenses, according to their 
distinctive power (Chapters II., VI.), to the correctness with 
which they have employed the several particles (Chapter 
VIIT.), and to the precision with which they have preserved 
the characteristic differences between words apparently synony- 
mous (Chapter X.), as proofs of their acquaintance with the 
more delicate usages of the language, at a time when Greek 
was subject to many influences of deterioration and decay. 


CHAPTER II. 


ON THE FORMATION OF WORDS. 


CLASSES OF SUBSTANTIVES. 


SUBSTANTIVEsS are to a considerable extent derived from, or 
‘connected with verbs, and may be classed according to their 
several affixes. To each affix a particular meaning is 
attached. a 

The male agent or doer is represented by the affixes -T%s, 
-TNp, -Twp, -EeUS,—as KpLTHS, judge; owrTHp, saviour; pyTwp, 
orator ; Bactdevs, king; peptotys, Stactys. The corresponding 
terminations for the female agent are -retpa, -Tpia, -Tis, -ela, 
-tcoa,—as owreipa, Bactreia, Bacittooa, paKxapiris. 

Other terminations for the agent are -0os, -o: tpodos, nur- 
turer (tpépa) ; Taryos, marshaller (rTéoow) ; : Trop os, conductor 
(repre) ; : doibos, singer (deidw) ; -u7v, -évos ; Town, shepherd ; 
-WV, -OVOS, TYE HOY, leader. 

Nouns ending in -T1a, -O0, -o88, generally denote the action 
as incomplete, or in progress: Ovala, sacrifice ; Soxipacia, 
scrutiny ; mpakis, doing ; ; Takes, arranging ; abfnons, i increasing ; : 
S0€a, Soxnors, seeming. , 

Nouns in -0s express the action of the verb proceeding from 
the subject; the action and its result: Suwyyos, pursuing, or 
being pursued ; ddupsuos, act of lamenting, or lament; cesopos, 
shaking, earthquake ;- ora@os, standing, station, halting-place ; 
decpuos, binding, bond; cvewdiopos, reproaching and reproach ; 
.awppovicos, self-control, soundness of mind. 

_ Nouns in -ya, -patos, denote the thing done, or the passive 
object; the result or product of an act: mpaypa, thing done; 
orépua, thing sown; wodnua, product of composition; prviua, 
memorial; vonua, that which is perceived; o¢Sacpa, object 
of worship. 
_ Some nouns in -ows denote an action and the result: docts, 
C 
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giving, gift, as in English ‘dose ;’ zreperroinous, acquisition. The 
act of Redemption was an act of veputroinots, by which the 
Redeemer acquired the redeemed as a possession to Himself. 
We may observe, xpiots, the act or time of pronouncing sen- 
tence; «pia, the sentence pronounced; «npvf&is, preaching ; 
xnpvyya, the matter preached; Spaous, the act of eating, to 
be distinguished from Spapa, the substance eaten, R. 14. 15. 
17. 20; xavynots, act of glorying; xavynpa, subject-matter, 
theme of glorying, 2 C. 1. 12. 14. azoxpma is the substance 
of the droxpiots, 2 C. 1. 9. wAjnpwpa has two meanings: 
Active, TO mAnpi rovetv, implendi actio. Passive, id quod 
impletum est, or, id quo res impletur, 1 C. 10. 26; Mk. 8. 20. 
Thus G. 4. 4, 76 wAjpwpua rod ypdvov may be taken actively, 
i.e. a temporal space filled up as it were by the flowing in of 
time; or passively, id quo temporis spatium expletur. Hdt. 
iii, 22, dySaxovta 8 érea bons wAnpwya avdpl paxpotarov. 
So «rious may mean the act of creation, R. 1. 20, or the thing 
created, 2 C. 5.17; R. 8.19. Either meaning may be adopted 
in G. 6. 15: R. 4. 19, rHv véxpworv, the deadness: 2 C. 4. 10, 
mavrote thy véxpwow tov Kupiov "Inaod év te owpati mepipé- 
povres, exhibiting in my person the putting to death of the 
Lord Jesus: Ja. 1. 25, év 17 aoujoet a’rod, in his doing, in his 
practical observance of the law. 

Nouns in -o¢, -eos, denote the result or product of an action: 
xhjdos, sorrow, évOos, grief, yévos, birth, ddos (Pas), light, 
‘reddos, falsehood. 

Nouns of the first declension in -7, -7, denote the action 
of the root, actively or passively: uxjyn, memory, that which 
remembers, ypauuy, line which has been drawn, Seou77, bundle, 
tu, honour, price, axo7, hearing, report, yapa, delight, dday7, 
process of teaching, or the thing taught.  meopovy may 
mean conviction, the state of being persuaded, or the art of 
persuading, persuadendi sollertia, G, 5.8; aAnopovy, fulness, 
satietas, the state, and expletio, the act of filling, C. 2. 23. 

Nouns in -os, ov, express the action of the verb, and some- 
times the result: Adyos, speaking, discourse, o7opos, sowing, — 
seed, pdpos, bringing in, revenue. 


SUBSTANTIVES DERIVED FROM ADJECTIVES. 


These are abstract words, such as those which correspond 
to our terminations in -ness, -dom, -hood, and end in -ia, -érns 
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(-orntos), -ovvn, -os (-0s) : codia, wisdom, aA7Oeva, truthful- 
ness, edvora, kindness, Sixatocvvn, righteousness, cwdpoctvn, 
sound-mindedness, tayos, temporary swiftness, tayuT7s, habitual 
speed. dytwovvn differs but little from dyorns (2 C. 1. 12; 
H. 12. 10), except perhaps that it represents more the condition 
than the abstract quality; while dyacyos points primarily to 
the process (1 Th. 4. 3, 4; 1 P. 1. 2), and thence, with the 
gradual approach of the termination in -os, to that in -vvvn, 
which is so characteristic of the New Testament, the state, 
frame of mind, or holy disposition, in which the action of the 
verb is evinced and exemplified. (Ellicott.) 

From nouns of agency we have other substantives in -T7pvop, 
-Tpov, -eiov, -pa, which signify the place of action, the means 
or instrument with which the agent acts: orypiov, cup, 
Tedwvetov, toll-house, eidwrcov, seat of an idol, decpwrnpioy, 
prison, dpotpov, plough, Adyov, oracle, yupvdotov, school for 
exercise, dpa, seat, xaduvmrrpa, veil, BrAépapov, eyelid, AUvTpov, 
ransom, ‘ANacTHptoy, the place or means of propitiation, didacxd- 
ALoy, Stxacrnpioy, PvrAaKTHplov, Tayvetoyv, akpoaTHpLov. 

Personal designations signifying locality end in -eus, -erns 
(-etrus, fem.), -vos, -vos, or parentage, in -1dns, -adns, -vov, and 
the feminine -1s, -vas, -twvn, as Tapoeis, Meyapevs, ’AdeEavdpevs, 
"ABénpirns, Xavavirns, Bapapeitns, Bapapeiris, AepBaios, 
Nalapnvos, ’Actavos, Xpiotiavos, Tadapnves, “‘Hpwdiravos. | 

Diminutives end in -ioy, -/S:ov, -toxos, and belong to the 
class of gentile nouns, or patronymics. From mais we have 
mavwioy, Tatdaptoy, TatdioKos, Traiioxn ; from peipak, petpaxzov, 
pecpaxvaAdiov; from iyOus, tyOvdiov. But many of these forms 
are used without any diminutive meaning: @ypiov, a wild 
beast, Si8rtov, a book, ¢opriov, a burden, srediov, a plain. So 
in Latin ‘ puella’ is the only word for girl. 

Appropriated places end in -déy, -wvia. Thus ’EXavwy, olive- 
yard, aywv, place of assembly, duzreAwy, vineyard, pvAwy, mill. 


CLASSES OF ADJECTIVES. 


Adjectives derived from substantives end in -1os, -cKos, 
denoting possession of, belonging to, as Sypocus, woTdpuwos, 
irsos and dirtxds, eipnvatos and elpnyixos ; treprovaros, special, 
peculiar, from tepsovcia, supplies ; érrovatos, of the passing day. 
So Sixasos, pdratos, yepaids, wadatos, apaids: Sdaxtixos, apt 
to teach, skilled in teaching. 

c2 
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Adjectives denoting the material are formed in -eos and -wvos: 
ypuceos, golden, yddxeos, made of bronze or copper, apyupeos, 
of silver, EvAwos, of wood, AWOwwos, of stone, arnOivos, of genuine 
or true materials, odpxivos, of flesh, partaking of human nature, 
but capxixos, swayed by fleshly lusts. odpxivos indicates the 
nature of the person, capxtxos the bent of his mind. axpo- 
ywviaios, the stone of the principal corner, as in Him the 
two walls from the Gentile and Jewish world meet and are 
united. ‘Lapis angularis; omnia sustinens et in unam fidem 
Abrahz colligens eos qui ex utroque Testamento apti sunt 
eedificio Dei.’ é:tovows is equivalent to émi thy lotcay jpépar, 
sufficient for the current day. Like édodvos, lasting for the 
journey, épnpuépws, lasting for a day, xapros éreryjovos, lasting 
the whole year. Hom. Od. vii. 118. (See Wratislaw’s Notes 
and Dissertations.) 

Formations in -vos, -«os, denote time, place: xaOnpepivos, 
daily, dpOpivos, at the dawn, mpwevos, early, dpecvos, in the 
mountain, Taxytvos, with speed, Gepives, in the summer. 

Adjectives which denote the full expression of the quality 
expressed in English by the affixes -ful, -able, are formed in 
-pos, -aAtos, -ets: otxrpos, full of oixros, pitiful, pitiable, 
Avinpos, sorrowful, Papaddeos, full of confidence, POovepds, full 
of envy, yapies, graceful. 


ADJECTIVES DERIVED FROM VERBS. 


Adjectives in -owos or -tos express suitableness or capa- 
bility for the action of the verb: ypyotuos, useful, ed@d.y0s, 
eatable, mériysos, drinkable, @avacwos, deadly, rpddepnos, 
nutritious. 

Adjectives in -v0s, -A0s, -pos, and -ds, express the meaning 
of the verb (transitively or intransitively): qavds, faecwos, 
shining, Napmpées, bright, Aouréds, remaining, cruyvds, odious, 
moGewvos, longed for, Sewds, fearful, Sedds, cowardly, drarndds, 
deceitful, deceiving. The terminations in -nés, -wdds, denote 
habit, custom: dpyidos, soon angry, irascible. Aristotle (Ethics 
vi. 11) of pev ody opyidos tayéws pev opyifovrar Kal ols ob Set 
al éf’ ols ob Set nal pGdrov f Sei, wavovrat Sé tayéws. 

Adjectives in -ywv make the action of the verb the pro- 
minent attribute of the person: aldjpwv, bashful, érenpor, 
compassionate, pyjpwy, mindful, érAnoper, forgetful. 

Gerundial adjectives are formed from the 2 aor. in -ros, 
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-téos. These, like the Latin gerundials in -ndus, and the 
supines in -tum, -tu, have the same meaning as the active 
infinitive, conveying the idea of capability or adaptation. 
Sometimes verbals in -ros express the result of the capability 
or adaptation, both actively and passively : aiperos, an eligible 
man, a man adapted for choice, and one actually chosen; 
Heprros, capable of blaming and deserving blame; dzrecpactos, 
incapable of tempting and of being tempted, Ja. 1. 13; 
mape(caxtos, insidiously present, G. 2. 4, either introducing 
themselves, or introduced by others; yvwords, one who is 
capable of being known; déddxperos, without making distinc- 
tion; avv7oxpitos, without false assumption, unhypocritical ; 
Gadnros, inexpressible. With these we may compare Latin 
adjectives in -bilis, and for the use of the same word in an 
active and passive sense, we may compare ‘unfeignedly’ for 
‘ unfeigningly.’ 

The termination -réos expresses the infinitive with the 
idea of necessity or duty: doxnréa aol éorw % aperh, virtue 
is for you to cultivate, or adoxnréoy éoti cou tiv aperyy, it is 
for you to cultivate virtue; Mk. 2. 22, L. 5, 38, ofvoy véov eis 
_AoKovs Kawovs BAnTEov. 


VERBS DERIVED FROM NOUNS. 


Verbs which imply ¢o be or to have that which the noun 
signifies, are. formed in -dw, -éw, -evw, -dfw, -ifw: TodAudo, 
I have daring (réAym), piréw, I am a friend (Pidos), xotpavéw, 
I am a ruler (xoipavos), dovedlw, I am a murderer (doves), 
arnbetw, I am truthful (drnO7js), peorredw, aiyparwrevo, 
mrayevw, oTparevopat, EAAnvitw, I speak Greek or play the 
Greek (“EnAnv), "Iovdaiftw. In Ph. 2. 30, rapaBorcvadpevos 
(Lachmann), from vrapdSodos, making venturesome; 1 C. 13. 4, 
TepTrepeverat, becomes not ostentatious; méptrepos, 1. q. mpomrerns, 
rash, heedless. In later Greek émioxotrevery meant érricKxotroy 
etvat. | 

Words in -evw are joined to the dative when they express 
the being in some state, or in the possession of some quality, 
as éuabyrevoe tH "Inoov, M. 27. 57; but to the accusative 
when they express some action implied in, or consequent 
upon, that state or quality, as uabyrevoare mdvra ta éOrm, 
M. 28. 19. 

Causative verbs, expressing that we carry out the act which 
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is proper to the noun, are formed in -dw, -ifw, -afw, -vvw, 
alvw: Sovdédw, make a slave (SovAos), ramrewow, picbow; 
avrrow, make motos, firm, sure, to be relied on, LXX, 1 Ki. 
1. 36, mustwoat 6 Qeos: odeudw, make hostile, srorenivw, 
make war, but arodeuéw, I am at war (7roXeuos), mwrourtivo, 
I make rich, but wAovréw, I am rich (Actos), aiyparwrive, 
Serynarito, davalenati~w; devcalvw, make white (Aeuxds), 
Enpaivw, make dry (Enpés), onuaiva, signify (ojjpza), vroipaivea, 
tend as shepherd (roiunv). 

Frequentatives, Inchoatives, and Desideratives, are formed 
from other verbs: otevdtw, groan frequently (orévw), hopeiv, 
wear, gestare (dépew, gerere), orpwdav, whirl over, voluto 
(orpépew, volvo), }8doxw, grow young (78dw), pweOvoxw, grow 
tipsy (weOdw), yedaceiw, desire to laugh (yeddaw), srodeunoela, 
desire to be at war (zroNeuéw), Spacelw, desire to do (paw). 


PARATHETIC COMPOUNDS. 


Compound words are divided into two classes, parathetic and 
synthetic. In the parathetic class the several parts of the word 
which are found side by side in the compound word may exist 
distinct from each other: mapdaQeow, juxta-position. In the 
synthetic class the inflexions of the earlier part of the combina- 
tion are modified so as to appear in a dependent, inseparable, 
and constant state. 

In parathetic compounds we have separable juxta-positions 
in which one or both members are adverbs, as ovxért, ovdeis, 
ovdeia, ovdév, obris, as a proper name for Mr. Nobody; evay- 
yeros, Svotuyys, Suorvyla, tirnperéw, tiarnperis. 

The most common of the uninflected words which stand at 
the beginning of uninflected and separable compounds are the 
eighteen ordinary prepositions. This facility of combination 
distinguishes the ordinary prepositions from other words, 
which are set before the cases of nouns, such as adverbs and 
quasi-prepositions. In many of these combinations a new and 
single meaning has superseded those of the preposition and 
verb taken by themselves. Thus from yuyvwoxew we have 
avayvyveckw, 1 read; érvyvyywoKxw, I discover, decide; pera- 
yvyvwoxw, I change my mind, I repent; cvyywoonw, I 
pardon. From dxovw is formed aapaxovw, hear aside, hear 
amiss, refuse to hear. 

In some cases the construction follows the adopted meaning: — 
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€Etorayat, 1 stand out of, takes an accusative in the sense of 
I avoid; évrpérecGat, turn in upon oneself, give heed to, 
reverence. ; 

Two or more prepositions may be found in the same com- 
pound : ime£édepey mrodéuovo, bore away secretly from the war ; 
dtavraparpiBy, obstinate contest, 1 T. 6. 5, di@ has its usual 
primary force of thoroughness, completeness, intensifying ; 
qapatptPat, collisions, hence hostilities, enmities. In dyrazo- 
d:d6vat, render back a due (1 Th. 3.9; 2 Th. 1. 6; R. 12. 19), 
the ayri marks the idea of return, the azo hints at the debt 
incurred. 2 Tim. 4.16, cuptrapeyévero, stood forward with me 
as a ‘patronus’ to plead in my defence, or as an ‘advocatus,’ 
to support by his counsel. Demosth. cupzrapayevopevos atte 


Soxipafopever. 
SYNTHETIC COMPOUNDS. 


In the New Testament there are many compounds which 
are properly synthetic, or, as they are frequently termed, 
organic, though the parts which form the combination are so 
obvious that they may be reckoned as juxta-positions. Such 
are vouveyas, TaTreivodpwy, TaTrevoppocvrvn, oxKANpoKapoia, oKAN- 
potpaynros, axpoywviatos, Kapdioyvwotns, Seopodpvrak, ypew- 
getrerns. Here we may mention dAdotpwericxoros, 1 P. 
4. 15, analogous to dAXoTpioyyvwpos, addoTploTrayia: avOper- 
apeoxos, E. 6.6; C. 3. 22, dvOpmirodalipwr, avOpwrroedns: aipar- 
exxvola, H. 9. 22, aiparoyapys, aipatorrwrns: Sucatoxpicia, R. 
2. 5, Sexatoroyia, Sixatompayla, Sixatovopia: avropérpiov, L. 
12. 42, ovrovopos, avrotrovéw: Extpwpa, 1 C. 15. 8, perhaps for 
éfduBropa: mpwrdtoxos, ©. 1. 15, born before all the crea- 
tion; for the Word was the instrument of creation ; in C. 1. 18, 
raised before all from the dead. This use is analogous to 
apwtoTAous, spoken of the Argo (Eur. Andr. 865) going to 
sea before all other ships; mpwromopos, going before the rest 
of the army ; mpwtdpputos, flowing first. (Donaldson.) 

In synthetic compounds the former part is an ordinary noun 
(substantive or adjective), a verb or verbal noun, an uninflected 
word or particle. Instances of ordinary nouns in addition to 
many already given are 6pOarpodoureia, iadryyedos; verbs or 
verbal nouns, é@eAo8pyoxela. 

Separable adverbs which form compounds are @yav, dpa, apt, 
ed, Taal, Tdadw, Trav, TAH, THAe. Gua usually means con- 
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nexion in point of time: 1 Th. 4. 17, dua ovv atrois dprrarynoo- 
peOa, at the same time, together with them. Sometimes dya 
has the further idea of aggregation: R. 3. 12, vravres &FéxXwap, 
dua nypewmOncav. (See Chapter VIII.) : 

In the New Testament compounds with ev frequently occur: 
evdonéw, evepyeTys, evxatpia, evAaBns, evrAoyéew, evodovpat. 

With dyay we have ayavaxréw, ayadNidopat: apr, apruye- 
yyros ; with wAnv, WANLLENNS. 

The numeral adjectives appear in ScrrNovs, double ; Surddrepor, 
twofold, more than ; S/cropos, double-mouthed, two-edged ; 7pi- 
Boros, three-pointed ; tpiunvos, of three months; rerpdywvos, 
four-cornered ; retrpdédiov, company of four men; terpdynvos, 
four months; terpdrrous, teTpdpyns. 

Inseparable prefixes are nur, half: nusOavns, half dead ; 7yu- 

wpiov, half an hour; fous, half. dvo-, implying difficulty, 
adversity, like the English prefixes, dis-, mis-, un-, ill-: dua8de- 
taxros, unbearable; SvaxonXos, hard to please; Svcpopdos, mis- 
shapen; dvorvy7s, unlucky; Svcopyos, ill-natured. 
@ is used in three senses, collective, intensive, negative. As 
a collective or copulative prefix, a is part of dua: axdrovOos, 
sharer of the same way; aded¢ds, sprung from the same womb. 
As an intensive a is part of dvd in the sense of remoteness, dis- 
tance, extent: atevys, intense, exceedingly stretched ; arevigw, 
gaze earnestly ; aovrepyes, very eagerly. As a negative it has 
the forms of avd, av-, in the sense of privation: adpwv, without 
mind; avouos, without law, lawless; dviXews, merciless; avéy- 
kAnros, unimpeachable; ave£ryviacros, inscrutable; avnpepos, 
fierce; amratwp, auntwp, &8vacos. 

The latter part of the compound is frequently of verbal origin, 
as mpoowrodnrrns, SeEtcoNd8os. The use of the word in a 
transitive or intransitive sense is sometimes determined by the 
accent : Avoforos, throwing stones (actively) ; Av6d8oNos, pelted 
with stones (passively); yeypoypddos, writing with the hand; 
xetpoypados, written with the hand. 

Compounds with épyafouac are accented on the ultimate when 
they signify a bodily or material action: AcOouvpyés, worker in 
stone; ‘yewpyos, husbandman; dyredoupyos, vinedresser; but 
receive the accent on the antepenultimate or have the penulti- 
mate circumflexed when they denote a moral action, or an 
operation and habit of the mind: vavodpyos, unscrupulous 
rogue; Kaxodpyos, criminal; zrepiepyos, busybody ; ayaGoepyos, 
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worker of good in a moral sense, but dya0oepyds might be used 
of an active worker. 

Attention to the affix will frequently decide the meaning of 
the passage. It has been remarked (p. 17) that nouns in -pés, 
-ov, express the action and its result. Apply this to Ph. 2. 6, 
ovyY aptrayyov tynoato TO elvas low Oc@, deemed it nothing 
to be grasped at, no appropriation of what was not his own, to 
be on an equality with God. Here dpzraypos is virtually equi- 
valent to dpmayua, as domacpos to doracpa, Soc to Soma. 
The transition is very easy from the actus rapiendi to the res 
rapienda, from ‘the act of seizing ’ to ‘the object worth seizing.’ 
1 C0. 1. 21, dsa rHs pwplas rod Knpvyparos, through the (assumed) 
foolishness of the subject-matter of the Gospel message. H. 10. 
1, oxtay yap &ywy 6 vowos THY pEddOVTWY ayabav, ovK avThY 
Thy eixova TaY Tpayudtev, having a shadowing forth of evan- 
gelical blessing, but no designed representation of the facts, 
the historical transactions on which Christianity rests. Ja. 1. 
17, waca Scots aya0y xal wav Swopnua rédXeov: the distinction 
between Sdcrs and dSwpyua may well be preserved, “ Every 
faculty of giving which is in its nature good, and every gift 
imparted which is in its nature complete.” | 

There is no marked difference between the use of these affixes 
and compounds in the New Testament from their general usage 
in classical Greek. This alone ought to have exempted the 
inspired writers from the slurs which have been cast upon 
them. There is the tendency of the Hellenists to give graphic 
expression by strengthening the verb with prepositions, so as 
to describe the mode of action with greater clearness. Com- 
pound adverbs and prepositions frequently occur, but not so 
freely as in Byzantine authors. 


CHAPTER MOI. 


SYNTAX, OR CONSTRUCTION. 


NOUNS BY THEMSELVES, AND IN COMBINATION WITH OTHER 
NOMINAL FORMS. 


Construction, or Syntax, gives the rules for expressing and 
connecting sentences. Every perfect sentence contains one or 
more propositions. A proposition consists of three parts, 
subject, predicate, copula: thus if we say, ZoAwy dori KpiTys, 
Solon is judge, 20Ap is the subject, the person or thing spoken 
of, xpttys is the predicate, or that which is said of the subject, 
éo7i is the copula or substantive verb which connects the subject 
with the predicate. 


THE ARTICLE. 


The article is not an essential part of speech. There is no 
trace of it in Latin; in Syriac and Chaldee it can hardly be 
said to exist; with this exception, the parts of speech are essen- 
tially the same in all languages. 

The use of a part of speech not absolutely essential cannot be 
expected to be fixed by the certain laws which govern the use 
of other parts of speech. With this agrees the fact that no two 
languages agree in their mode of employing the article. Though 
it is a kind of indispensable constituent in Hebrew, Greek, 
English, French, German, Italian, no two languages are bound 
by the same rules. 

We may look upon the article as a kind of universal pronoun, 
a pronoun of reference. Though it occurs occasionally in the 
New Testament as a demonstrative, yet its power became 
softened down, so as simply to express specification or emphasis. 
Hence 6, 7, ro was used as a prepositive article corresponding 
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more nearly to the German der, die, das, than to the English the, 
or the French é, i. 

The insertion or omission of the article would be directed by 
the taste and judgment of the writer or speaker, as well as by 
the genius of the language he used. That which the writer 
supposes, imagines, or intends to be definite and distinct, he 
speaks of as if it were really so. His subjective views are to 
him objective. The views of the writer, however, are not 
equally clear to the reader, or can, at the best, be imperfectly 
apprehended. The reason, then, for the insertion or omission 
of the article will not be evident, unless we can look at the 
matter from the same point of view as that in which the writer 
regarded it. Moreover the writers of the New Testament were 
affected to some extent by the vernacular use of the Hebrew 
article 11, which could hardly fail to impart a shade of colouring 


to their employment of the article in Greek: e. g., H. 11. 31, 
‘PadB 4 mopyvn: M. 26. 6, Sipwvos tod Aerpod. 

The leading use of the article to express definiteness or dis- 
tinctness will be evident from the fact that it is omitted with 
words like #\os, yj, ovpavds, OdXaoca, in the expressions do 
KaTaBorts Koopou, ev apyn, év Kupip, am’ apyis xticews, mpd 
katpod. 1 P. 4. 11, ef Tus AaAEl ws Adyta Oeod: the words Adyia 
@ecod are used without any definite article to designate the Holy 
Scriptures of God, as being sufficiently definite in themselves, 
and having the distinctness of a proper name. Wordsworth. 


PECULIAR OMISSIONS OF THE ARTICLE. 


The article is omitted where no specification is designed, 
though we naturally insert the definite article in English: M. 
5. 48, Tov HAvoy avTov dvatédret ert arovnpovs Kal dyabovs, kal 
Bpéxee emi Sixasods nai adixovs, i. e. upon the class evil, and class 
good, without specifying individuals of the same class, or 
opposing one to the other: M. 9. 13, ov yap 7AOov Kxarécas 
Sixaious adr’ dpaptwrdod’s: M. 10. 21, rapadéce dderdpos ader- 
gov eis Odvarov Kal Tarp réxvop, i. e., one holding the relation- 
ship of brother, father, without specifying the individual: 1 T. 
2. 6, els yap Oeds, els nal peoirns cod xal avOpdrav: 1 T. 1.9, 
Sixaig@ vowos ov Kelrat, avopow Sé Kal advuTrordKrois, aoeBéot Kat 
dpaptwrois, avooios nat BeByrous: 2 P. 2. 9, oid Kupios evoe- 
Beis én wretpacpod precOar, adixous 5é eis Nuépay Kpivews Koralo-. 
pévous thpeiv: M. 17. 9, éx vexpav dvacrivar: A. 17, 32, axov- 
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cavres avdoracw vexpav: R. 2. 25, weprrouy pev yap wens 
day vopov rpdcans, dav 5 rrapaBarns vouou Hs K.7.X., if thou be 
a law doer, but if thou be a law transgressor, &c. The absence 
of the article in yéuov and voyouv here makes that general and 
indicative of the character of the person which would else have 
been restricted to the observance of the Jewish law in particular. 
It is as if vopov mpdocetv and voyov mapaBarns were severally, 
like vopoOerety, vopopuraxety, vouobérns, vopodiddoxados, one 
compound word. So in the use of treperouyn, axpoBuaria, the 
absence of the article indicates that the meaning is not the 
whole class of Jews and Gentiles severally, but persons having 
the characteristic of the one and of the other. (Vaughan.) 

Hence the article is often omitted with reference to our Lord: 
M. 4. 6, ef vids ef rod @eod, if thou hast the relation of Son to 
God; H. 1. 2, €AdAncey nuiy dv vig, spoke to us by one in the 
relation of son. It is often inserted in Greek where we omit 
it in English: M. 9. 11, wera trav reXwvav Kat apaptrwrov. By 
tov the speakers specified those who were present on the 
particular occasion. Moreover, by the single insertion we shall 
see that the rekwvai and aduaprwdol were virtually regarded by 
the speaker as one body. 1 T. 3. 2, det oy rov éricxotroy, every 
bishop, a bishop; this is called the generic use. 


HOMERIC USE OF THE ARTICLE. 


Before we bring forward at length the Hellenistic use of 
the article, we will briefly illustrate the Homeric: 7. i. 11, 12, 
otvexa tov Xpvonv yripno apynrnpa ’Atpeidns 6 yap Ae Bods 
él vias "Ayavov, because Atreides treated disrespectfully the 
well-known Chryses, acting as priest, for he came to the swift 
ships of the Achwans. Here tov Xpvony is often rendered, 
that famous, that venerable man, Chryses; but the true reason 
is that the writer spoke of him according to his subjective 
view ; he knew no other Chryses, and assumed that the mind 
of his readers would go with him. In the next instance (4 
yap #\6e) the article is clearly used as a personal pronoun 
to obviate the necessity of again mentioning Chryses, as in 
43, &s épar evyopevos’ tov & exArAve PoiBos ’AwoAXwv, thus 
he spake in prayer; but him Phebus Apollo heard. 

The article expressed also the relative and the demonstrative: 
125, GAA Ta wey TroAlwy éEerpdbopev, Ta Sédacrat, but the spoil 
which we took from the sacked cities, that has been divided. 
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With this use of rd, compare the A. V., ‘Take that thine is,’ 
commanded him to be sold and all that he had.’ 

Again we have its use as a relative in 71, 72: Kat vyeco 
qynoat “Axaav "INov elow “Hv 8a pavrocivny, thy oi mépe 
PoiBos *"AmoAXwv, and acted as guide to the ships of the 
Achzans bound to Ilium, owing to his skill in divination, 
which Phebus Apollo gave him. 

In other passages the demonstrative force of the article is 
almost lost: drdp #v ore Sacpos Yenrat col rd yépas trodv 
peifov, but if any time distribution comes, you have the gift 
far more distinguished, 165. 


USE WITH @e0s, IIvedpa, Kipios, Xpiorés. 


There is an apparent vagueness and uncertainty in the use 
of the article with words like Qe0s, mveipa, xipios, Xpiotos, 
but the following hints are worthy of attention (Q. R. No. 225, 
p- 115). ©@eos occurs without the article (1), where the Deity 
is contrasted with what is human, or with the universe as 
distinct from its Creator, or with the nature and acts of evil 
spirits; (2), when the essential attributes of Deity are spoken 
of ; (3), when operations proceeding from God are appropriated 
to one of the three Divine Persons; (4), when the Deity is 
spoken of as heathens would speak, or a Jew who denied 
the existence of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. But the 
article seems to be used (1), when the Deity is spoken of in 
the Christian point of view, as the one true God, opposed to 
the gods of Heathenism; (2), when the First Person of the 
blessed Trinity is specially designated, unless its insertion is 
unnecessary by the addition of warp, or some distinctive 
epithet. IIvetdpya, without the article, denotes the Holy Spirit 
as inspiring human nature, and blended with it; with the 
article, it denotes the Holy Spirit as distinct from the nature of 
man. The article is found with Kvpios, when our Lord is 
spoken of under attributes and relations peculiar to the Second 
Person of the Trinity; but the article is omitted when these 
attributes or relations are those of the one Godhead. Xpioros, 
‘anointed,’ gradually took the meaning of the Anointed One, 
and then became a personal appellative. When our blessed 
Lord is spoken of in His more divine and imperial relations, 
the article is employed ; when in His human personal relations 
to man, it is omitted. (Quarterly Review, Jan., 1863.) 
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THE ARTICLE AS A DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN. 


The article in the singular is used in the words cited from 
Aratus, A. 17. 28, rod yap xal yévos éopév. G. 4. 25, TO yap 
“Ayap, for the word Hagar. 

In distinctions and distributions, M. 13. 23, 6 péev éxarov, 
6 8& é&nxovra: in M. 28. 17, of 5 eSicracay, some doubted, in 
antithesis to all implied in mpocextvncay. A. 14. 4, of pev 
hoav av tos ‘Iovdaiots, of 5¢ avy trois drrocrodow. Ph. 1. 
16, 17, of pev €& epiOeias tov Xpiorov xatayyédArovaw' ot Se 
é& ayarns. E. 4. 11, &wxev rods pev atrocronous, Tous Se 
apogpyras, Tous Se evayryeMioras. 

In the narrative style, 6 5€ marks transition to a person 
already mentioned, though 6 yév does not precede: L. 7. 40, 
6 6é dnote: L. 8. 48; Mk. 8. 28, of 5é azrexpiOnoav. 


THE ARTICLE AS A POSSESSIVE. 


The article often becomes equivalent to a possessive pronoun. 
This use forms an intermediate step between its strict use as 
a demonstrative and its general prepositive use. Thus nouns 
which are in themselves indefinite become definite, as standing 
in some certain relation to the definite person or thing there 
spoken of: Thuc. i. 69, ov rH Suvayes GAA TH pedrANTEL 
apuvouevot, defending yourselves, not by your power, but by 
your threatening aspect: 1d 7raidiov Bod, the baby is crying. 
2 C. 10. 10, aé pev érriorodai Bapeiat nai ioyupal: % 5¢ rapovcia 
Tov awpatos acbevns, kal 6 Noyos éEovMevnpévos: 1 C. 5. 9; 
2 C. 7. 8, é&y tH emtoroAy, in my letter: M. 11. 29, razrewos 
7 Kapdla, in my heart: Mk. 6. 55, 4pkavro él trois xpap- 
Bartow Trois Kaxas éxovras trepipépety, upon their beds: A. 14. 
10, ele peyddy 7H wry, said at the pitch of his voice: A. 28. 
8, éiBels Tas yeipas a’Tr@: so Mk. 9. 43. 45; 1 C. 7. 16, ré yap 
olSas, yuvat, ef Tov advipa awces; x.7.d.: 1 C. 11. 5, dxata- 
Kaduntp Th xeparh, with her head uncovered: R. 14. 13, ro wy 
TiWevar mpocxoupa te adedkp@, in the way of your brother. 
Rev. 4. 7, 70 tplrov Sov. éyov to mpdawirov ws d&vOpwrros, 
the third living creature had its face as a human being: 
L. 18. 15, rpoaépepoy Sé adt@ cal ra Bpédn, even their infants: 
Phil. 3. 19, @v 6 Beds 4 Kotdla, the god they acknowledge is 
their belly. H. 7. 24, dwapaBarov éyes rnv iepwovvny, has his 
priesthood not transferable, his priesthood which he holds 
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passes on to no other. dapdSarov is the tertiary predicate, as, 
Eurip. Iph. A. 305, xdrov yé moe rotvedos éEwvedioas, right 
honourable to me is the reproach you cast. J. 5. 36, éyw dé 
éyw THY paptuplay pelfw tov ‘Iwdvvov, the testimony which 
I have had borne to me is greater than the testimony given 
by John. Isocr. 76 capa Ovnrév raves Eyopev. 

With this we may compare the use of the definite article 
in English: “who have not bowed the knee to Baal,” R. 11. 4: 
“the heart was affected in his case,”’ De Quincy. 


THE ARTICLE AS A PREPOSITIVE. 


The prepositive article is used to distinguish the subject 
from the predicate. This use may be traced back to an apposi- 
tion of the name of the person or thing, with the article as 
the pronoun of reference: J. 1. 1, Qeds Fv 6 Aoyos: J. 4. 24, 
TIvedpa 6 Beds: J. 17. 10, nat Td Gud wavra od éort, Kal Ta 
od éud: J. 6. 63, Ta pyuata & éym NGAG bpiv mvedpd ort nat 
Son éorw: M. 7. 13, 14, wAateia 4 vA, evpvywpos 1) 050s: 
M. 9. 37, 6 wey Oepirpes trorvs, ot Sé épydras criryot: 1 C. 38. 19, 
9 yap copia Tod Koopou Tovrov pwpla Ttrapda Ta Oe@ coTi: 
1 T. 6. 5, vopilévtwy troptopoy elvat thy evogBevav: 1 J. 4. 8, 
6 Qed ayarn éoriv. 

In convertible or reciprocating propositions the predicate 
has the article as well as the subject: M. 6. 22, 6 Avyvos Tod 
amparos éori 6 opOarpos: M. 13. 38, 6 S¢ aypos dori 6 Kocpos: 
2 C. 3.17, 6 6 Kupios 76 arvetpa éorw: Ph. 2. 13, 6 Oeds €orw 
6 evepyav: 1 C. 15. 56, 7o 8¢ Kévtpovy rod Oavdrov 7 dmaprtia 
% 5é Sivas Tis dpaprlas 6 vowos: 1 J. 3. 4, 4 ayaptia dotiv 
% avopla: Rey. 19. 13, «aretrav TO dvoua avTov 6 OYOS TOU 
Oecov. 

The predicate has the article, but the subject is anarthrous 
when the subject is a proper name, a personal or demonstrative 
pronoun: J. 6. 51, éy@ eius 6 dpros 6 fav: 1 J. 4. 15, “Inoods 
éotw 0 vids Tod Bcod: A. 4. 11, obrds eorw 6 ALOos 6 eEovOervnbels: 
2 C. 3. 2, 9 érictoAn juav vuels dore: J. 8. 18, Eyw eins 6 pap- 
tupav: Mk. 7. 15, éxeiva eott TA Kowovvta Tov avOpwrov, the 
man, i.e. mankind, the genus man as opposed to an individual. 
When there was no reason to mark specification or emphasis the 
article was omitted: M. 20. 16, woAAol ydp eioe KANTO, Odiyot SE 
éxrextot: 1 T. 2. 8, éraipovras daious yeipas: 2 P. 2. 14, ofOar- 
pods éxovtes peatovs povyanibos: Atl. H. An. ii. 28, atria 
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Tovrav ducw ayaby: Isocr. xados Onoavpds map’ avdpl orrovdaigp 
xapis opedopevn. 
ANTICIPATIVE OR HYPOTHETIC USE. 


The article is inserted where the existence of the person or 
object expressed by the noun is fairly assumed: M. 5. 25, fo 
ebvoay Te avtTidlep cov Taxv, wryproré ce Trapad@ 6 avribixos 7G 
KpiTh, Kal 6 Kpirns ce wrapad@ te tmrnpéry, Kal eis pvdaKHD 
BrnOynon. The individual addressed in 7o@: is assumed to have 
an avtiésxos who brings the cause before a particular xperns, 
while the xpurns employs his trnpérns. The article is omitted 
before guAacnv, as no single or definite mode of punishment 
entered into the mind of the speaker. E. 6. 12, ob« éoriv tyiv 
" 7aAn: the contest assumed by the exhortation, (11) évducacbe 
Thy travorrAlav Tov Qeov: Ph. 4. 17, ovy dre émrifnt@ to Sopa, 
GANG éemifnTa Tov Kaptrov Tov Treovdlovta eis Aoyov tpav. Here 
the ddua has the retrospective article, xapzrov the anticipative. 
G. 4. 5, va Thy viobeciay droddBwpev: in this adoption there 
is a threefold gradation (1) as existing but not appropriated ; 
(2) as appropriated through faith in Christ; (3) as perfected 
by full communion in His blessedness and glory. 


RETROSPECTIVE USE. 


The article is inserted in the renewed mention of a person or 
thing, or when it recalls to the mind some familiar object: M. 
1. 24, SueyepOeis a7rd tov drvov. od refers to the dvap (20), ws 
mpoaérakey avt@ 6 ayyedos Kupiov, the article refers to dyyedos 
(20). M.2. 11, éXOovres eis ri oixiav, the house referred to in (9), 
od Hy To Tratdiov. Mk. 4.1, date avrov éuBavra eis Td IWXoior, 
the boat of which our Lord had ordered (Mk. 3. 9), iva adotd- 
ploy mpocxaprepy avtw: L. 4. 20, wrv€as 7o BuBALiov, atrodovs TG 
tmnpéty, the parchment or roll mentioned in (17), the attendant 
who was in readiness to receive it: L. 9. 16, rods wévre aprovus 
xal tovs Svo0 ivOvas, those spoken of in (13): G. 6. 6, 6 xart- 
moupevos Tov Aoyov. This is the same as in A. 15. 7, Tov Aoyov 
tov evaryyeniouv: Tit. 1. 9, rod cata thy Sidayny mioctod doyou: 
L. 1. 2, darnpérat yevopevoe Tod Novyou: G. 4. 6, "ABBA 6 matnp 
was a customary formula of Christian prayer. Ata very early 
period the Aramaic title, Mk. 14. 36; R. 8. 15, was united to 
the Greek synonym in reverent and affectionate remembrance 
of Him who had taught us and enabled us truly to call God our 
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Father. Among the Jews a freedman by addressing any one. 
by the title Abba, might prepare the way for being adopted 
by him. 


RHETORICAL USE. 


The article is inserted when the object is so well known that 
the mere mention may be regarded as a repeated reference: M. 
1. 23, 4 arapOévos, the virgin foretold by Isaiah 7. 14: M. 11.3, 6 
€pyoevos, the common expression for the Messiah, Heb: 10. 37: 
M. 8. 12, éxet Eorat 6 KNavOuds Kal 6 Bpvypds tov odévrar, the 
weeping naturally associated with the outward darkness: M. 
21. 12, Trav TwroUVTwWY Tas TreptoTepas, ‘the doves offered by the 
poor:’ J. 1. 21, 6 wpodyrns et ov, the prophet spoken of in Deut. 
18. 15: J. 6. 70, 71, odx éym tyas Tos Swdexa eFercEdunv: .. els 
ay é« trav Sadexa: G. 5.10, 7d «pia, ‘ the judgment he deserves:’ 
Ja. 2. 25, irrodeEapévn Tods ayyédous, ‘the spies who came to 
Jericho.’ Sometimes the rhetorical use serves to mark contempt 
and scorn: M. 18. 17, domep 6 eOvixés Kal 6 Terwvys. “Not a 
heathen man, who may be a good man in his way, but as the 
heathen in his heathenism.”” Wordsworth. With this compare 
2 Chr. 28. 22, ‘this is that king Ahaz.’ . 

Under the rhetorical use may be placed monadic nouns, 
indicating objects of which only one exists, or can be spoken of : 
M. 4. 5, ro wrepiyov, ‘the apex of Solomon’s porch :’ M. 6. 15, 
TOV wodvov, THY Avyviav: J. 13. 5, Tov verrijpa: M. 26. 27, 76 
aroTnptov, ‘the cup used at the Paschal feast.’ So of the period 
known as the period of the day, week, year: M. 20. 2, é« dnva- 
plov thy nuépav: L. 18. 12, dis rod caBBarov: H. 9. 7, draft 
Tow éviavrov. Here the article is used in a distributive sense, 
where we employ an indefinite article, as ‘so much @ month.’ 

In many of these cases where the article is not required in 
English, we can account for its insertion in Greek by putting 
ourselves in the position of the writer or speaker. His sub- 
jective views are to him objective. The article limits what 
might have been a general predicate to some particular object 
or period present or presumed to be present to the thoughts of 
the speaker and hearer. ‘Multa que nos indefinite cogitata 
pronuntiamus, definite proferre soliti:sunt Greci, ejus de quo 
sermo esset notitiam animo informatam presumentes.’ (Sintenis, 
quoted by Winer, § 18.) Ph. 3. 2, Brémere tovs xivas, BAérere 
Tous Kaxovs épydtas, ‘the dogs, the evil workers,’ whom the 
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Apostle had in his. mind; 2 T. 4. 4, é rovy poous evrpam- 
govras: we may account for the insertion of the artiele by con- 
sidering that in the mind of the Apostle the errors of the future 
would be only exaggerations and expansions of those which 
then existed. Rev. 5. 13, 9 evAoyla nal 7 Tey Kal 4 Sofa xal 
76 xpatos: the article limits the blessing, the honour, the glory, 
the might, to those to whom it is here ascribed, as belonging to 
them exclusively. In doxologies, with the exception of L. 2. 

14; 19. 38, Sofa regularly takes the article when used alone: 

R. 2. 36; 16.27. E. 3.21. Ph. 4.20 27.4. 18. H. 12. 21. 
2 P. 3.18. When it is joined with one or more substantives it 
appears sometimes with the article, 1 P. 4. 11. Rev. 1.6; 7. 12; 
sometimes without it, R. 2. 10. 17. 1.17. Jude 25. In some 
cases Sofa may take the article as an abstract noun, but it is. 
preferable to consider it as used rhetorically. (Ellicott on G. 


1. 5.) 


GENERIC USE. 


The article from its hypothetic use is applied to distinguish 
all the individuals, members, or objects, belonging to a particular 
class, species, or genus. This is the case in English: “The 
poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling.” 6 dtyabds rroditys, any one 
answering to this description; ra wpédyua aiperd. 1 T. 3. 2, 
Sei oy rov érricxoroy aver(Nyrrov elvas: J. 2. 25, éyivwoxe ti 
qv ev t@ avOpwry, ‘in human nature ;? mankind generally: M; 
12, 35, 6 w@yabds dvOparros, ‘every man of whom we assume that 
he is good’ Ja. 2. 5, rods mrwyous, ‘those assumed to be poor:’ 
M. 12. 29, rot icyvpod, ‘any strong man:’ L..18, 27, ra addévara, 
‘the things assumed to be impossible with men:’ J. 4. 23, of 
adnO.vol mporKxuyntai. 

It is important to bear in mind that the noun substantive is 
annexed to the article by means of the participle of existence 
understood. 6 dvijp signifies the male being assumed to be a 
man; 6 wAovotos, the person assumed to be rich. Sometimes 
the participle of existence is inserted, Arist. Eth. Nic. iv. 2, 01 
pariora afto. Svres Hevocta mrovrovct. Hence the predicate, 
when it is expressed by a participle, contains an assumption 
within itself: M. 4. 3, 6 wepafwy: 13. 3, 6 oreipwr, the agent 
assumed to be the tempter, the sower: 1 Th. 5. 7, ot yap xaev- 
Sovres, for sleepers: 1 C. 9. 13, of Ta lepd épyafopevos. 

From the generic. use the article may be omitted in English 
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where it is’ inserted in Greék': J. 3. 10, od ef 6 | biddowados, ‘a 
teacher ;’ one who is teacher: 2 0. 12. 12, 7 onpela Tov azro- 
oronou, ‘ the credentials of (one who is) an Apostle : ? G. 3. 20, 6 
peatrns, ‘ any one who acts as mediator :’ G. 4. 1, 6 mpovep0s, 

‘any one who is heir:’ Ja. 2. 6, tpets 8 7 qriydoare TOV WTWXOV, 

‘ye however count without honour any one who i 18 poor, ® ‘the 
poor man,’ or ‘a poor man:’ R. 2. 13, of axpoatal vopou, ot 
mownrat vouov, the article denotes a class; daxpoaral-vopou, 
mowntal-vopov, form virtually one word, and the translation 
“hearers of the law,’ ‘doers of the law,’ is correct. 

As the predicate when it’ is expressed by a participle always 
contains an assumption, of owlopuevot, of amroAAvpevoe Mean 
respectively the class assumed to be saved, lost, and may be 
rendered ‘the saved, the perishing:’ L. 13. 23, Kupie, e¢ ddcyou 
of awhopevor; A. 2. 47, 6 8é Kips mpocetiBear Tols swlopévous 
Kal hpépay TH éexxAnoia: Rev. 21. 24, ra Evy trav colopévor : 
1 C. 1. 18, 6 Aoyos yap 6 TOU Gravpod Tots pev drroddupévors 
pewpla éori, tots Se owfopevors mpi Suvapus Bcot doriv: 2 C. 2. 
15, Xpurrod evwdia dopey TH Oe@ ev Tots seatopevars kal’ év Tots 
aro vpEevols. 

Bishop Ellicott remarks on these present participles, “ How 
simply yet how instructively they place before us the two 
classes, each under its aspects of progress and development, 
each capable of reversed attitudes and directions, but each at 
the time of consideration wending its way, the one silently 
moving onward to light and life, the other turning its sad steps 
to darkness and to death! The mere tense is in itself a sermon 
and a protest, a sermon of blended warning, consolation, and 
hope to those who will pause to meditate on its significance; a 
protest against those who tell us that the existence of two 
classes of men animated by two opposing principles is contrary 
to the teaching of experience.”’ (Aids to Faith.) 


THE ARTICLE WITH ATTRIBUTIVES. 


When two or more aftributives are assumed of the same 
person or thing, or where several subjects are viewed as 
belonging to the same class, the article is inserted before 
the first attributive, and omitted before the attributives which 
follow. | 

In English, the Secretary and Treasurer means one person, 
the Secretary and the Treasurer mean two persons. In speak- 
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ing of horses, the black and white means the piebald, but the 
black and the white mean two different horses. 

M. 21. 9, of 5& Byrou of wpodyovres Kai ot dxorovboivres 
éxpagov. The insertion of the article before dxoXovGobvres 
indicates that the party which followed was distinct from that 
which preceded. A. 13. 16, “Avdpes "IopanXirat xai oi poBov- 
pevot Tov Geov. The insertion of the article before PoBovpevor 
indicates that the proselytes formed u distinct party from the 
Israelites. M. 21. 12, é€éBadre wdvras tovs mwdobvras Kal 
wyopavovras év rp iepp. The buyers and sellers are regarded as 
one class of traders, hence the article is prefixed only to the 
first attributive. 

In the following instances one person or object only is meant : 
M. 13. 23, 6 axoveov nal cuvuov: A. 3. 14, Tov Gywv nal Sixavov: 
Mk. 16. 16, 6 micrevoas xa Barriobel’s: Mk. 9. 25, To 1rvedpa TO 
GNanrov cal xwpov: A. 17.1, Siodevcavtes thy ’Apditrodw Kal 
*ArrokAwviav, Amphipolis and Apollonia were regarded by the 
writer as one district: Mk. 15. 1, ot dpytepets pera tov mpeoBu- 
Tépwy kal ypapparéwy, the elders and scribes are regarded as 
forming a class by themselves, distinct from the chief priests: 
A. 3. 11, xpatobvros Tot iabévtos yoXod Tov Ilérpov xai ‘Iwdvvny, 
as much one as the other, regarding them as the joint per- 
formers of the miracle: A. 17. 15, XaBovres evtToAjy mmpos Tov 
Zirav xai TipoPeov, Paul at Athens regarded Silas and Timothy 
as one, and sent a message to one as much as the other, but 
Silas and Timothy acted independently in staying at Thessa- 
lonica. This is marked in 14 by the double insertion of the 
article, iréuevoy 6 tre Tiras cai 6 TrpoOeos éxet. 2 Th. 2. 4, 6 
avrucelwevos Kal trreparpopevos: here the article really performs 
a kind of double duty; it serves to turn avriceipevos into a 
substantive, and also indicates that the two participles refer to 
the same individual. (Ellicott.) 1 Tim. 4. 3, rots mvotois xai 
érreyvwxoos thy adjeay, these constitute a single class, the 
latter term being explanatory of the former. Tit. 2. 13, wpoo- 
Seyouevor thy paxaplay édrida cal émipaverav tits SoEns tov 
peyddou Geod cal owripos jyav 'Incod Xpiotov, waiting to 
receive the blessed hope and manifestation of the glory: tis 
dofns depends on éAzriéa as well as on émipdveay. The two 
substantives: are closely united, and under the vinculum of a 
common article. There is a twofold ésipaveva, the first ris 
xXapiTos (11) introductory to the second, which is ris Sof. 
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The latter clause must be translated, ‘of our great God and 
Saviour,’ but more from exegetical considerations than from the 
position of the single article, as éemiddveca is a term specially 
and peculiarly applied to the Son, but never to the Father. 


NOUNS IN REGIMEN. 


When the noun has a genitive case depending upon it, the 
general practice is, that the article is inserted with the noun 
that is governed, as well as with the noun that governs: M. 
3. 2,7 Bacireia tav ovpavov: 1 P. 3. 20, roi Ocod paxpoOupia. 
Sometimes the article is repeated after the governing noun 
for the sake of significancy and emphasis: M. 26. 28, 76 alud 
pov 76 THs Kawis Svabnens : 1 C. 1. 18, 6 Aoyos 6 TOD oTavpod. 

There are, however, so many deviations, that we cannot lay 
down a positive rule, or point out any decided principle on 
which the usage rests, except by referring it to the subjective 
views of the writer. In H. 9. 13 we have 1rd alua ravpov 
cal tpaywv, where alua has the distinctive article referring to 
a well-known fact, but ravpwv and tpdywv denote these animals 
generally. In the mind of the writer the phrase may have 
formed but one idea; or it may have been his object to lay a 
stress on the aluwa, not on the animals. 


THE ARTICLE WITH THE DEFINING CLAUSE. 


The article is generally omitted in the defining clause, as 
the words form but one idea, and is only inserted when the 
object of the writer is to give that clause prominence and 
emphasis. 

_ In Attic Greek the article is rarely omitted in the defining 
clause, except after verbal substantives, or where the structural 
connexion of the clause is palpably close with what precedes. 

Where contrast is intended the article is inserted: 1 T. 3. 13, 
Tory Tappnoiay év wiote TH ev Xpwocr@ “Incod. By the 
insertion of the article, two shades of thought are expressed ; 
the latter of which explains and expands the former, “In fide 
eaque in Christo Jesu collocata.”’ miotis, the foundation, the 
substratum of the mafpnoia; so 1 T. 1,14; 2T. 1. 13; 3. 15. 
A. 20. 21, Ssapaprupopevos . . . Thy eis Tov Qedv perdvatay Kal 
miotw Thy eis tov Kuptoy jpav “Incotv Xpicrov: A. 8. 16, 
4 wlores % St abtou: G, 3, 21, ef yap e500n vopos 6 Suvapevos 
Cworrovjnoas: R, 2. 14, eOvn ta py vopov éyovta: Tit. 2. 10, 
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thy dbacKxariay TH ToD TwTHpOS rhpiov : A. 26. 18, (rod AaBeiv) 
KNApov éy Tots Hrytac pévors, miores TH eis épé. 

Where no contrast is intended the article is omitted: 2 Th. 
3. 14, eb O€ Tis OvY UTraKxoves TO AGYH Nudv Sid Tis éricTONTs : 
2 C. 7. 7, avayyé\Aov huiy . . . Tov tuav Ghrov irép euod: 
1 T. 6. 17, Tos TAOvaloLs ev TH viV aide mapdryyerre. 

There is no contrast between odpKa and. media (or dava- 
orpopiy), in R. 9. 3, Tay cvyyerov pou Kata odpea : E. 6. 5, 
Tois Kuplois KaTa dpa: 1 C. 10. 18, Brémere tov "Iapaijy xara 
capxa: E. 2, 11, Dpels wore Ta EOvn ev capki. 

The use or the omission of the article before a participle will 
frequently depend on the subjective impression of the writer. 
Some indeed have attributed to it a derisive import, which 
is virtually contained in its rhetorical use: “ Articulus irrisioni 
servit.”” Valckner. R. 2. 1, Ta yap auTa mpdocers 6 kplvev: 
M. 27. 40, 6 katradvwv Tov vady ... KatdBnOr dard Tob oravpod. 

The article is omitted when the primitive verb has already 
been construed with a particular preposition, or when the 
adjunct clause is implied in the particular noun: E. 3. 4, 
SuvacGe vojoas tiv civeciv pov dy Te puornple : Ph. 1. 26, 
Sid TiS euiis _mapovalas 7 pos buds : E. 3. 13, é tais Orifeci 
peou wrrép tov. So Hat. 5. 108, 7 ayyerla mepi Tav Sapodtv : 
Thue. 5. 20, a éaBory és tH "Arrixny: 2. 52, 7 aurea éx 
Tov aypayv eis TO Gotu: Plutarch, Pomp. 58, ai rapaxdjoes 
urép Kaicapos. In all these the attributive, together with 
the substantive, denotes but one leading idea. 


THE ARTICLE WITHOUT THE NOUN. 


The article is the pronoun of reference. Where the article 
by itself is sufficient to denote the reference the noun is omitted. 
“‘ These omissions fall into two classes: (1) when a substantive 
just named would be repeated in the same sentence; (2) when 
‘the substantive is some general term which is implied in the 
words accompanying the article.” Donaldson, § 399. 

The following words are very generally taken for granted : 

(1) Names of relationship, vids, Ouyarip, yur”, ddenpés, Hayrnp : 
M. 1. 6, 4aBld 6 Bacired’s éyévynoe tov F ohomaovra éx Tis ToD 
Odplou (yuvaixos): M. 4. 21, "IdewBov tov tod ZeBedaiou (viov): 
Mk. 16. 1, Mapia 4 tod ’IaxaBov (axprnp) : J. 19. 25, Mapla 4 
Tov Ky\wirG (yur). 

(2) General terms referring to location, possessions, employ- 


\ 
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ments: L. 2. 1, dwoypadecOas Tacay Thy oixovpévny (yhv), every 
part of the inhabited world, or of the world subject to the Roman 
sway: Ph. 4. 18, Se€dwevos mapa "Eradpodirov ra trap’ bwov 
(xpjpata): A. 28. 10, dvayopuévous éréBevto Ta Tpos THY xpelav : 
L. 19. 42, ef &yvws Kal ov Ta mpds eipjvny cov (1rpaypata). 

Dr. Donaldson remarks, the omission of wpa@yya or mpdypata 
is regular whenever we wish to express as generally as possible 
all that belongs to or proceeds from the person or thing 
signified by the accompanying word: ta tay Oedy, all that 
proceeds from, or belongs to the gods: ta tis modews, the 
state and all belonging thereto: ra tov qwodéuov, war and its 
consequences: Ta nat’ éuée mavra, all that belongs to me: ra 
«al nuépay, every-day affairs: To Tis éXevOepias, what relates 
to liberty : ta tod vyiov, childish things: ra rijs etpyvns, the 
things which make for peace: ra rijs oixodouys, things wherein 
we may edify one another : ro aeps tt, TO Kata Tt, the particular 
circumstance: To apos Tt, relation: Ta mapa Twos, whatever 
proceeds from a person, information, commands, presents, and 
the like. 

(3) The word d»@pwros is constantly omitted in expressing 
association, connexion .with others in time and place: Mk. 
3. 21, of wap’ avtod, his kindred, the members of his household : 
M. 21. 11, 6 wpodirys 6 amo Natapér: A. 13. 13; 21. 8, of 
aept tov TIaddov, Paul and his companions: of epi Tov 
Anpocbévn, Demosthenes with his party : of sept tov Oidurrop, 
Philip and his supporters. 

(4) Obvious nouns, i.e., such as express the words or works, 
the sentiments or condition of a person, are inferred from the 
structure of the sentence or the gender of the article: M. 6. 34, 
py ov pepyuvnonte eis THY atptov (jpépav): A. 16. 11, TH 
érriovon eis Nedrrodw: A. 19. 38, ayopato: ayovrar: Mk. 9. <3, - 
6 &é "Incois elev adr@ 76 (pia) et Suvacat misrevoat K.T.r.? 
LL. 14. 18, ApEavro dio pias (yv@pns, Bovdjjs) twapacteicbas 
aravres: Je 5. 2, éxt rH mpoBariucy (wry): J. 20. 12, NevKois 
xabifopevos (iuatios): A. 2, 25, de Sefiav pov éoriy (pepar) : 
33, TH Seka ody Tod Geod rpwHels (yetpi): L. 3. 6, éoras Ta 
oKoMa eis evOetay (ddov) : Ja. 3. 11, ware % any ex TIS avTis 

ois Apvet To yAuKU Kai TO Texpov (S8wp); L. 12. 47, Sapyceras 
may (wrpyds): 2 C. 11. 24, bard "Iovdalwy rrevrdxss neahe 
xovra Tapa pilav édhaBov. 
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THE ARTICLE IN FORMATION OF THE SUBJECT. 


Predicable words or sentences may be turned into subjects by 
prefixing the article. 

Adjectives, participles, M. 25. 46, of Stxasor eis Kory aimmov: 
1 C. 1. 19, tay copiay rev copay Kai THY aiVETW THY CUVETOV: 
J. 3. 21, 6 mov rHv adjBeav: 2 C. 11. 4, ef pev 6 epydpevos 
Gdrov "Incoty xnpiace: G. 1. 23, 6 Suwxwy Has mote evaryyeX- 
Sera: R. 3. 11, ove éorw 6 éxtyrav rov Oeov: E. 6. 17, Tov 
cwrnpiou for Tis awrnplas: the converse to which is 7 émvripia, 
2 C. 2. 6, for rd érriripuor. 

It is desirable in a literal translation to preserve the dis- 
tinction between a participle with, and a participle without 
the article. Hence we should render 2 T. 1. 10, catapyjoavros 
pev tov Oavatov, having made of none effect: M. 5. 22, ads 6 
opyifopevos, every one who is angry: L. 6. 47, mas 6 épyomevos: 
1C. 11. 4, was avip mpocevyopevos, every man while praying, 
at the time of prayer: Xen. <Anad. i. 2. 25, of wey Efacay 
apravovrds tt xataxomjvar ... ot 5é, trorepOévras Kal ov 
Suvapeévous ebpeiv Td ddXNO oTpdTevpa ... atrodécOar: G. 6. 13, 
ot TeptTeuvopevot, those who are getting themselves circum- 
cised: G. 5. 3, vravtl dvOpwr@ trepiteuvopev, to every man 
submitting to be circumcised; not tp epurynOevrt, or Te 
arepiterunuévy. It was not the circumcised as such who 
became in a strict. sense ofe\érar Srov Tov Kdopov TANPHCAE, 
but they who submitted to the rite with this object. 

Infinitives, R. 7. 18, To OéXew wrapdxetal po: G. 4. 18, 
Kanov To (nrodaGar dv Kad@ travrore: R. 11. 8, opOadpovs rod 
ph) Prérew nal @ra Tod pi) axovery, eyes of blindness and ears 
of deafness. 

Adverbs, L. 16. 26, ot éxe?Oev arpos Huas Svarrepwaow: J. 8. 23, 
tyels ex Tov Kato éoré: M. 24. 21, L. 22. 69, ro viv: G. 4. 25, 
26, 1 viv ‘Iepovcadp, the centre of Judaism, and the ancient 
theocratic kingdom ; 1) dvw ‘Iepovcadnp, the typical representa- 
tion of Christianity and the Messianic kingdom. Cf. ‘the out- 
patient,’ ‘the then mayor,’ ‘my sometime daughter’ (K. Lear). 

Cases of nouns, L. 20. 25, ra Kaioapos, ta trod Oeod: M. 21. 
21, TO THS gUKAS: 2 P. 2. 22, 7d THs adnOods Trapotmilas. 

A conditional clause, Mk. 9, 23, rd ei Sivacat mictedoa: 
L. 1. 62, évévevoy t@ Tarp) avrod ro, ri dv Oéroe xareiobas 
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avrov: L. 9. 46, eloprOe 58 Siaroyiopes ev avrois 70, tis dv elf 
peiCov avTay ; 


THE ARTICLE AFTER VERBS OF EXISTENCE. 


When the article is inserted after a simple verb of existence, 
_ the real predicate of the sentence is the identity of the subject 
with another object; but if the word or combination of words 
after the verb of existence is without the article, the attribute or 
circumstances signified by that word are predicated of the 
subject. | 

Identity is expressed in convertible or reciprocating pro- 
positions: 1 C. 10. 4, 4 S& wérpa fw 6 Xpioros, see p. 31: R. 
7. 7, 6 vowos duaptia; is the law sinful? has it a tendency to 
generate sin? If the article had been inserted, the question 
would have been, are law and sin abstractedly the same? R. 
7. 13, TO ody ayaboy euot yéeyove Oavaros; did then that which 
is good prove to me death? R. 11. 6, 4 ydpss ovKére yiverat 
“apts, grace loses its property of grace; grace ceases to be 
grace: M. 13. 39, 6 8& Oeptopes cuvrércta Tov aiwvos éotiy’ 
o6 Sé Oepiotad dyyedoi eiow. The article is omitted before 
ouvréde.a, as more than one event is signified, of each of which 
the harvest may be symbolical; ‘the reapers are angels,’ not 
the entire angelic order. J. 3. 6, 76 yeyevynpévov éx Tis capKos 
adp& dori xal To yeyevynuévov éx tod mvevpatos Tvebua éoTt, 
is of a fleshly, is of a spiritual character. _The insertion of 
the article has a tendency to divert the attention ‘from the 
inherent meaning of the word. If in J. 1.1, eds Hy 6 Aoyos, 
the article had been prefixed to @eos, the sense would have 
been that the Word was identical with the entire essence of 
the sole Deity; but by the omission of the article, all that 
is involved in the notion of @eos is predicated of the Word, 
viz., the proper nature and attributes of Deity. M. 16. 16, 
ov el°o Xpictds 6 vies tov Qeod tov Savros. The words o 
vios tov Beod occur in Mk. 3. 11; L. 4. 413 22. 703 J. 1. 34, 
50; 1 J. 4. 15; 5. 5, and the point involved is the identity of 
the person spoken of with the Christ, i. e., the Messiah. In 
other passages, where vids is without the article, the point 
involved is the intrinsic meaning of the expression vids Tod 
@cov. In M. 4. 3. 6, the challenge is not, ‘if thou art the 
Messiah,’ but ‘if thou claimest relationship of Son to God,’ ‘if 
thou hast extraordinary power in virtue of that divine gene- 
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ration.’ The enemies of our Lord charged Him with blasphemy, 
and taunted Him on the cross with the use of the expression 
vies tov Beod eiul. The charge brought against Him was not 
that He assumed to be the Messiah, but that He professed 
to be of the same nature with God, J. 10. 33, dru ov dvOpwros 
dv, moves ceavrov Geov, A. 19. 26, ove eiot Geol of Sia yerpaw 
ytwopevot, the divinities made by hands have not the character 
of gods. The predicate is generally without the article, LXX, 
Job 28. 28, iSov 4) GeocéBera dare codia. 


WITH VERBS OF CALLING, APPOINTING. 


The article is omitted after verbs of calling, appointing, in 
order to fix attention on the peculiar inherent meaning of the 
word: H. 1. 2, dy dOnxa xA\npovopoy mdvrewy: Rev. 12. 9, 6 
Karoupevos AuiBodos; L. 23. 33, Toy rTorov Toy Kadovpevoy 
Kpavloy, 

It is found, however, after such verbs in the sense of affixing 
the name: Xen, Cyrop. iii. 3. 4, dvaxadobvres Toy evepyéerqn, 
Tov dvépa tov ayabov: Anab. vi. 4. 7, éruyetpodor Badrew Tov 
Aétvrov avaxadobvres tov wpoborny. 

The idiom of the Greek language requires the article with 
many words where it is not required or admitted in English. 
Thus the article is used with indicative pronouns, dd¢, oftos, 
exeivos, and even with correlatives, rovofros, roaotros: Li. 2. 35, 
6 dvOpwrog obros: 14. 13, obros 6 AvOpwros: M. 7. 22, ev ixeivy 
Th Hvépg : 13. 14, Tov aypoy éexeivov: M. 21. 63, exeivos 6 arddvos: 
24. 48, 6 xaxds Sovros éxeivos: Mk. 9. 37, @v trav ToLovrear 
qadiwv, one of children who are such: 2 C. 12. 23; J. 4. 3, 
THvbde Ty ToAw, this city here, pointing to one in view. 

So with possessive adjectives, especially when they are used 
for the objective genitive: L. 22. 19, eis riv dujy dvduynow, 
for the purpose of calling me to mind: R. 11. 31, 76 iperépe 
édéet, by the mercy shown to you: 1 C. 15. 31, thy tperépay 
Kavynow, my rejoicing on account of you; 2 T. 4. 6, ris euis 
avanvoeus. | 

The article with croAvs, mas, GdXos, Gros, introduces some 
modifications of meaning: R. 5. 15, of mroAXoi, the many, the 
mass of mankind: 1 C. 10. 17, of zroAXo/ is opposed to els, and 
means though many: 2 C. 2. 17, @¢ of mooi, ‘as the majority’ 
of the teachers at that time. R. 12. 5, of qoAXol &y cdma eopev 
év Xpuorg, to Se wal? els GrAjAwy pédrn, collectively we form 
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one body, individually we are related to each other as the 
members of one body. Vaughan. M. 5. 39; 10. 23; 12. 13, 
tThv addy, the other: 1 C. 14. 29, oi GdXou, the rest, ceeteri, 
J. 20. 25; 21. 8: Rev. 17. 10, 6 dAXos, the remaining one 
of seven: M. 4. 21, dAXAous Svo aderpovs. 

The radical signification of was is al]: when it is used of one 
object its meaning is the whole, entire, all the, in an intensive 
sense; of several objects its meaning is every, in an extensive 
sense, like ExaoTos. 

Intensive sense, the whole, M. 21. 10, waoe 9 moms: Mk. 4. 1, 
mwas 0 6yndos: L. 2. 1, macav rh oixoupevny : 1 T. 1. 16, tH 
mwacay paxpobuplay, the fulness of his long-suffering. Some- 
times the intensive and extensive senses are found in different 
clauses of the same sentence: Phil. 1. 3, evyaploTa TH Be@ 
pou emt rdoy TH pveig twav mdvrote ev Tacy Senoet pov, I give 
thanks to my God on the ground of my whole remembrance of 
you, at all times, in every request. 

The extensive sense, every kind, species, variety: M. 3. 10, 
way Sévdpor : L. 3. 5, wav Spos: J. 2. 10, was avOpwiros: Ja. 3. 
7, Tacg puors, all varieties of natural disposition : : M. 4. a3, 
mwacay vooov, disease of every kind: R. 7. 8, wacap érrOupiay, 
all manner of concupiscence, . A. V. every kind of irregular 
desire: 1 T. 2. 11, €v wdoy isrotayy, yielding subjection i in all 
cases: 1 T. 6. 1, Tous idious Seororas naons TOLAS afious nryelos 
Owoay, of honour i in every form and case in which it is due to 
them: 2 T. 4. 2, év mdoy paxpobuula, nat Si8ayp, in every 
exhibition of long-suffering, and every mode of teaching: Tit. 
2. 15, peta ‘mdons emitayis, with every exhibition of authority : 
E. 4. 31, waca mixpia: 1 P. 1. 15, raon dvacrpopy : 1 T. 1. 15, 
Taons aroooyis, every kind of acceptation. 

Then the article is inserted was stands before the article and 
noun, but when vas is emphatic it stands between the article 
and substantive: A. 20. 18, tov ravra xpovoy: G. 5. 14; 1 T. 1. 
16. In the plural, A. 19.7; 27.37, The adjective without the 
article expresses not an intrinsic quality belonging to the noun, 
but a circumstance or condition predicated of it. The adjective 
is thus a kind of indirect predicate : E. 2. 21, aoa oixodour), 
the building in every part. So in Latin, “non omnis moriar.’ 
This may be remarked more closely i in the use of ddos: M. 4. 
23, OAqu tiv TadiaAaiav: 16. 26, Tov xoopov Grov: L. 10. 27, €& 
Ons Tis KapSlas coy: Ph. 1. 13, év Srp TH mparrwpip. Fre- 
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quently SAos without the article may be rendered adverbially : 
J. 7. 23, Stov dvOpwrroy, a man in every part, or entirely: J. 9. 
34, éy dpaptias av éyevynOns dros. 

In G. 3. 22, cvvéxrecey » ypadn Ta Wdyta Wo apaptiay, 
some interpret ta mdvra of creation generally. But in R. 11. 
32, we have ouvéxrcicev 6 Qeds tovs travras eis arreiOeav. The 
difference between Tovs mavras and Ta mdyvra is about the same 
as between ‘all men’ and ‘all mankind.’ The use of the neuter 
is natural and suitable when the object is to express a sentiment 
in general terms: C. 1. 16, 7a wavra, the universe. 

&rrayres is stronger than zravres. “ &ravres universos nemine 
excepto designat; mdvres seepe tantum plerosque.” Valckner. 
mavtes avr Tob mreiorot, Hesychius. 

The use of avros may be compared with the Latin ‘ is,’ and 
its derivatives ‘ipse,’ ‘idem.’ 6 vids avrod is equivalent to ‘ filius 
ejus:’ 6 avnp autos, ‘vir ipse,’ the man himself: 6 avros davip, 
‘vir idem,’ the same man. 

O auros, the same, is followed by a dative of the person: 1 C. 
11. 5, éy ydp dort nal 7d ard rH eEupnuevn: 1 P. 5. 9, eidores 
Ta avTa tev Trabnudtov TH ev Kioum tov aderAporyte émite- 
AeicBar. See the Dative of Coincidence. 

*  aurés is never used as a pronoun in the nominative case, but 

merely in concord with the subject of the verb, meaning ‘alone,’ 
‘of one’s own accord,’ ‘he, and no other:’ M. 1 21, adras rydp 
owoe. TOY Nady avTov K.t.X: M. 8. 17, abrés Tas acOevelas 
quay éraBe: H. 13. 5, adrés yap elpneev, for he himself has 
said. Cf. the Pythagorean term avros pa. L. 6. 42, adros 
év tp opOarue@ cou Soxdv od Brerov: L. 11. 4, eal ydp adrol 
ap lewev mTavrt opethovre mpi : KB. 5. 23, avrds carp Tov 
cwpatos: E. 4. 11, cal avros é5wxe, ‘ipse, nemo alius:’ M. 27. 
57, és Kal avTos diabireuge T@ ‘Inood: J. 4. 2, xairovye “Inoois 
avros ov éBarritey: L. 24. 39, avras éya ets. 

avros is used to give emphasis to the action or state signified 
by the verb, especially where a series of actions or circumstances 
is recorded respecting a certain subject: L. 16. 23, 24, dpa rév 
"ABpadu ... Kai avtros povycas ele. So xal abros: L. 15. 14: 
17. 16; 24. 31, eal adro{: L. 2. 50; 17. 13; 18. 34; 24. 35. 
With this we may compare the use of xai obros in L. 20. 28, édv 
Twos adedpos atrobdvy Eywv yuvaixa nal obros arexvos arrobdvy. 
Here no greater stress can be laid on the person in the second 
clause than in the first; the introduction of otros calls attention 
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to the circumstance as expressing the condition on the occur- 
rence of which the injunction rested. Where a succession of 
facts is stated, rising one above the other in importance, «al aités 
is followed by «at ovros: L. 19. 2, Sod avnp dvopat. KaXovpevos 
Zaxyaios kai abtos hy apyvredwvns Kal obtos Ty mAovoLOs. 

In classical Greek avros is used in the oblique cases when 
there is no occasion for the express mention of the subject 
represented by it. But in the New Testament the oblique cases 
are used so frequently as to amount to actual redundancy. 
This probably arose from the familiarity of the writers with the 
system of prenominal affixes in Hebrew. To this we may also 
attribute the repetition of cov in M. 6. 6, of wou in L. 12. 18: 
M. 8. 1, cataBavyri 5é atr@ amd tod spovs nKodovOncay atte 
GyAot woAdol. So in 8. 5. 23. 28; Mk. 5.2; J. 15. 2, wav xrAjpa 
év éuot un pépov xaprrov aiper avo. 

In other cases avros occurs more frequently than perspi- 
cuity requires: M. 5. 1, “a8icavros avtov mpoonov ait@ ot 
pabOntai avrod: L. 23. 53, cat xadedko@v avro éeveriruEey avo. 
owdovr kal EOnxev adto év pyijpatt Nakevr@. See Mk. 10. 16. 34. 

In some instances where avros has preceded, a further de- 
scription of the person meant is given to add vivacity to the 
narrative: J. 9.13, dyovow avrov impos Tovs Papicalous, Tov Tore 
tuprov: J. 9. 18, épavncav rovs yoveis adtod tov avaBdéyraytos. 

avrot in the plural is used as a collective to express the in- 
habitants of a place or district, the persons present on a par- 
ticular occasion, or more remotely those embraced in the 
antecedent notion: M. 4. 23, wepsjyev Srnv tiv Tadsdaiav 6. 
"Incots Siddoxev év tais cvvaywyais avrav (i.e. the Galileans) : 
2 C. 5.19, Geds fv ev Xpiote xécpov katadr\doowy éavT@ p17) 
AoyiLopevos abrois TA Tapatrropata avroy, i.e. the inhabitants 
of the world: L. 5. 17, Suvayus Kupiov qv eis To iacOar avrovs, 
i.e. the people He was teaching: 1 P. 3. 14, rov d€ poBov avrav 
um poPyOjre, the fear which might be impressed on them by 
the class indicated in 13, tis 6 xaxdoov twas; E. 5. 12, ra yap. 
Kpugh ywopeva bn’ avtav aicypov éote kai Néyew, i.e. TOY TA. 
Eprya TOU oKOTOUS TrotovyTMY, 11. 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS. . 


The older writers used the personal pronouns, ¢y#, ov, with- 
out any particular emphasis. But these expressions for the 
subject do not occur in the New Testament, except as in Attic 
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Greek, for the purpose of emphasis, antithesis, or contrast. 
Thus M. 5. 28. 32. 34, éyw Aya: M. 10. 31, wn ody hoPnbire 
modrav orpovllav Siadépere wets: L. 10. 24, veddol wrpodpiras 
kai Baoircis nOérAnoav ideiy & tyeis Brérere: L. 11. 19, ef Se 
éyo dv BeerteBodr exBddrrX( Ta Satpova, of viol ipa dv rin 
ékeS8arrovor; J. 12. 34, Hyels Hkovoapey wT... Kal Tas av 
Néyes...3 LJ. 3. 14, Hyets oldapev Sri peraBeByxapev ex tov 
Gavdrou eis thy Sonv: J. 10. 36, tyets Néeyere Sts Praodnpets. 
Here teis is opposed to dv te voup tpuov (34): J. 10. 25, ra 
Epya & eye trou év Gvouatt Tod Tlarpos pou taidra paprupe? trepl 
éuod: 20. 11. 29, rhe aoOeve? nai odn acbeva; tls oxavbarikeras 
Kai ovx éyw tupetpat; In the second clause the excitement of 
feeling is marked by the insertion of eyo. 

Sometimes the personal pronoun is repeated: R. 7. 21, 
eiploxe dpa Tov vosov Te Oédrovrs eyol Tovey To KadOv, Ste epol 
TO KAKOV TAPGKELTAL. 

The pronoun of the Second Person is expressed when there is 
@ pointed manner in the address: J. 9. 35, ov miorevets eis Tov 
viov tov Beod: 1 C. 15. 36, dfpov ov, & oreipers ov Cworroretras 
dav pn amroddvy: J. 9. 34, év dpapriass ov éyevvyiOns Gros Kal 
ov Siddones tas; J. 8. 48, Lapapelrns ef ov; J. 13. 6, Kipue,- 
ov pov vires Tovs Todas ; J. 5. 44, was Sivacbe tyeis iste at 
Sofa rapa dAXAnAwv Aap Bavovres ; R. 2. 3, od expevEn Td xpipa 
tov Ocov; 2 Tim. 4. 5, 6, Su de vie ev wact. . . "Eyw yap 75n 
orrévdopat. ; 

The reflexive pronoun éavrod is used in a reciprocal sense 
with nouns of the First and Second Person: R. 8. 23, seis 
avrol év éavtois orevafopev: R. 13. 9, ayarnoes tov wrdAnolov 
gov ws éavrov: 1 C. 6. 19, ovw dare éavtrov: 2 C. 1. 9, avroi 
éy éavtois To aitoxpia tov Oavdrov éoyrjxapev: Mk. 10. 26, 
Aéyovres mpos EavTous (i.e. ZAAHAOUs). So in provincial German, 
‘wir wollen sich waschen, statt, wir wollen wns waschen.’ 

The indicative or demonstrative pronouns, 85e, obros, éxeivos, 
are equivalent to the Latin ‘hic,’ ‘iste,’ ‘ille,’ as distinguishing the 
three positions, where I am, where you are, where he is. Thus 6de 
is used for the first, and otros for the second personal pronoun : 
Eurip. Alec. 690, un Ovijey’ irréep rovd' avdpos, do not die for me; 
ovros av, you there; ri rodro Néyers; what is that which you say? 
The most emphatic pronoun for the third person is éxeivos: 
Thucyd. iv. 28, ov« &pn avros adr’ éxeivoy otparnyetv, Cleon 
said that not he himself, but the other (Nicias) was general. 
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exeivos denotes special distinction either of credit: or discredit : 
Tl epexdijs éxetvos, that famous Pericles: A; 3. 13, xatd mpocaoy 
FIiiadrov xpivavros éxelvouv azodvew, when that unrighteous 
judge; where éxeivouv is emphatic as opposed to tyeis (14). 
In 2 Tim. 2. 26, adras and éxeivos are’ by some referred to the 
same person, i.e., SsdBoros: ewypnpévor vir avrod eis Td 
éxetvou Oéd\nua, being taken captive by him to do-his will; 
where aérod is inserted, as éxeivos is unfit for mere reflective 
use, and conveys the idea of the subject with emphasis; but. 
éxelvov brings out emphatically the danger and. degradation 
of those persons who had just been taken captive at the pleasure- 
of éxeivos, their mortal foe. Some explain the. passage, .‘ being: 
rescued by the servant of the Lord to do the will of God.’ 
Others render the passage,.‘having been taken captive by the 
devil, they may recover themselves out of his snare to do the. 
will of God.’ 

In the distinction. of different: persons,. ovros generally means 
the latter, i. e., the nearer, and éxetvos, the former, 1. e.,the more 
remote: I. 18. 14, obros SeSicaunpévos eis tov olxov xaréBn 7 
éxeivos, the latter, namely, the publican, rather than the former, 
the Pharisee. 

Odros does not always refer to the substantive last mentioned, 
as A. 4. 11, obtés dotw 6 AlOos 6 eEovOanleis. bb tyav TeV 
— olxodopovvtwy. Here odtos is: appropriate because of dpar 
which follows, ‘This we do you to wit.’ A. 8. 2%, émi ri oddv 
: THY xataBaivovoay amd ‘Iepoveadnu eis Tdfar airy éotly 
Epnuos. Here afrn must refer to dd0s, as: Gaza: was at that time 
a flourishing city. 

In a:continued narrative dde generally refers to the particulars 
about to be mentioned, but obros to what has been already told. 
So we have repeatedly in Herodotus rade, the following, taira,. 
the preceding: Rev. 2. 1, rade Neyer 6 KpaTay, «.7.r., says the 
following: A. 15. 23, ypawavres S1a yeipos avray tdde: so A. 
21. 11." M. 22. 40, év ravras tais Suvcly évronais bros 6 vopmos 
Kat ob mpopirat xpévavrat, on these two commandments just 
enumerated. The same distinction applies to rocodros and 
rotosde. The opposition between oftos and de is sometimes: 
found in the same sentence, Plato,.Phedr. p. 76,.5, e¢ un Tatra 
éorty ovdé tade. In consequence of this reference of otros to 
what has preceded we find xa) radra used adverbiaily, ‘and this 
too,’ to introduce a further and stronger consideration.. Thus 
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we may explain R. 13. 11, «ai rodro, and this do ye, i.e. practise: 
this obedience founded on love eidéres tov Kapov, recognizing 
the proper season for action: 2 P. 1.5, avro rotvro 8é, but for 
this very reason. 5é has an adversative force; the false teachers 
may abuse God’s grace as a plea and occasion for sin, but (8¢) 
do you regard it as a reason and encouragement for holiness. 
Such is the use of xal rodro, cal ravdra, in 1 C. 6. 6, adda. 
aderpos pera adepod xpiverat, cai rotro él amictwy: 1 C. 6. 8, 
Gra tpeis adixeire nal atroorepeire Kai Touro aderpous: E. 2. 8, 
TH yap xapitl éore ceowopévor Sia Tijs Twiorews, Kal ToOUTO OVK 
é£ tbucav, Geov ro Swpov: H. 11. 12, 50d nal ad’ évas eyevynOncay,. 
Kai Tatra vevexpwpévou. 

This distinction between otros and 6 is not marked in the 
New Testament. In the following instances otros refers to the 
subsequent noun: 2 J. 6,7, avtn dorly 4 aydrn, obs early oO 
mravos: M. 10. 2, tov Swdexa arocTd\wy TA OvomaTa éoTt 
tavra: J. 1. 39, Kai ain éotiy y paptupla tov ‘Iwdvvov: 1 Th. 
4, 3, route yap éorw GérXnua Tod Beod 6 adyiacpos tuadv, where 
Touro is prospective. de has a stronger demonstrative power 
than ovros, as if pointing to the object in sight: Ja. 4. 13, zropev- 
cwopeba cis THVvde THY Tod, to this city here, which we see 
before us: L. 16. 25, viv 5é 8e wapaxaneirat, this one as you 
see. Sometimes dde refers to one previously mentioned: L. 10.. 


39, wai THde Hy acne xaroupévn Mapia. 
INTERROGATIVE. 


The interrogative rés is used in direct and indirect questions: 
Mk. 5. 9, Tl cou dvoua; 30, Tis pou tppato tev inatioy; A. 13. 
25, Tiva pe trrovoeite elvat; Sometimes it is used as equivalent 
to ef Tis: 1 C. 7. 18, rrepererpmpévos tes ExANOn ; phy erricmrda Ow. 
Ja. 5. 13, xaxorrabel tu év tyiv; mpocevyécOw. In these 
instances some render tv by ‘ aliquis,’ without any interrogation. 
In L. 19. 15, we have a double question, iva yv@ tis ti Sverrpay- 
parevoato, ‘who had gained and what he had gained.’ So Mk. 
15. 24, BadXovres KAtpov em’ avra tis tl apy: Eurip. Troad. 
248, riv’ dpa tis édXayxev, who has gained the first choice by lot, 
and whom he has chosen. Demosth. de Corona, 73, amd rovTwv 
ékerafopéver ths rivos altis dort, yernoetas havepov. 

With dv followed by the optative, r/ increases the idea of 
uncertainty, whatever: I. 6. 11, SveAdAouy apos aGAAHNOUs Tl dy 
Tonceay TH Inood. 
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In some cases tis is used for doris: M. 15. 32, ove éyovor ti 
gayoot: L. 17. 8, éroiwacoy ti Seurvjcw. 

Occasionally ris and és are interchanged: M. 26. 50, éraipe, 
é¢’ @ waper; But this may be a short and hasty inquiry, ‘Com- 
rade, the business for which you are come:’ Mk. 4. 24, Brérere 
vi axovete: 14. 36, ov Ti eyo Oédw Adda th ob: 1 T. 1.7, pa 
vooovres pnte & Aéyovot pHTe epi Tivwv SiaBeBaodvrat. 

ris is sometimes used for mérepos, which of the two, as quis 
for uter: Li. 7. 42, ris oby abrav mreEtoy avtov ayarnoe ; LL. 22. 
27, ths yap peifwv 6 avaxelpevos fH 6 Staxovav; Ph. 1. 22, nar 
Tt aipnoopat ov yvwpitw: M. 21. 31, tis é« Trav Svo érolnce Td 
OérXnpa TOD TraATpOS ; . 

Sometimes tis is used in conjunction with va, ut quid: M. 
9. 4, iva ri bpets evOvpetcOe rrovnpd; This is explained by the 
insertion of yévntat, Soph. Aj. 77, ti wn yévntrat ; what is it you 
fear lest it occur ? | 

The indefinite tis is used to denote importance, as aliquis, 
quidam; A. 5.36; 8.9, Aéywy evar tea éavrov, aliquem esse: 
G. 2. 6, awd tay Soxovytwy elvat ti: 6. 3, eb yap Soxet tis elvas 
vi. Sol ©. 3. 7; 10. t9; H. 2. 6, duvenaptiparo Sé wou tis 
Aéyov, some one—of great dignity and authority: J. 11. 49, els 
dé Tis cE adtav Kaiadas, a distinguished member of their body. 

ris may also be attached to any words which we wish to use 
in a vague or general sense: Ja. 1. 18, awapy7 tis, a kind of 
first-fruits: H. 10. 27, @oBepad tus éxdoyy, terribilis quedam 
expectatio. So we have oPepdyv ti Oéapa: érrimroves tus Bios. 
Thus tis is used after abstract nouns to soften their import: 
Xen. Cyr. iii. 1, rovrous tyyeiro axpareia Twi h adixia } dapereia 
azreivas, he considered that these were absent by some want of 
self-restraint, by injustice, or negligence. 

6 Seiva is used when we refer to some person whose name we 
do not know, or do not wish to mention: M. 26. 18, tmrdryere eis 
THv WoAw Tpds Tov Selva. Oo 


CHAPTER IV. 


CONNEXION OF THE SUBJECT WITH THE PRE- 
DICATE AND COPULA. 


THE THREE CONCORDS. 


WE have seen that a proposition consists of three parts: (1) an 
object of which something is declared—subject ; (2) a property 
attributed to the object—predicate ; (3) a word which connects 
the subject and predicate—copula. 

The subject is designated by a noun or nominal equivalent, 
and stands in the nominative, as it is named directly and inde- 
pendently. The predicate is designated by an adjective or 
adjectival equivalent as the indication of a property. The 
simple copula is designated by some verb of existence (elvas, 
irrdpyew, ylyverOat, pivar). 

As the subject is the most important part of a proposition, 
the two other parts must agree with it in external form; hence 
the copula stands in the same number with the subject ; the pre- 
dicate in the same number and case, and where an adjective is 
employed, in the same gender. 

There are three kinds of grammatical concord: (1) between 
the subject and its verb; (2) between the substantive and its 
adjective; (3) between the antecedent and its relative. 


_ FIRST CONCORD. 


A verb agrees with its subject in number and person: éy@ 
gevyo, I flee: ov d:oxeus, thou pursuest: oi dvdpes épyovraz, the 
men come. 

When the subject is a neuter plural the verb is generally 
singular: as Td (0a rpéyet, the animals are running: Ta mpdy- 
para éort yanerd, the things are difficult. 

The neuter plural is, strictly speaking, an objective case: t@ 
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Coa Tpéxet, as to the animals there is running. Another reason 
for this usage seems to have been a notion that life or mind 
gives to objects an individual existence, whereas a number of 
inanimate things may be regarded as a single mass. Hence a 
plural verb is used when living persons are meant, Ta TéAn 
vréoyorvto, the magistrates promised; and when the plurality 
of inanimate things is particularly marked, davepa joav iyvy 
woAAd, many footmarks were visible: M. 12. 21, vy édmwovor: 
L. 24. 11, épaynoay ra pyuarta. 

Sometimes both usages are combined: J. 10. 27, ra apoSata 
Ta éua THs pwvis wou axover, xal axorovOovei wot, where the 
collective unity of ta mpoB8ata is denoted by the singular verb 
axoves, but the individuality of the several members is expressed 
by the plural dxodovOotor: L. 4. 41, éEjpyero Saipowa, gives a 
general account of the whole transaction: éritiway ove ela auTa 
Aareiv Ste HOetoav tov Xpiorov avrov elvat, here the evil spirits 
are viewed in detail, one by one. 1 T. 5. 25, ra xara épya mpo- 
dna éote Kai Ta GddNws Eyovta kpuBivas od Suvavytat, good deeds 
are manifest before all, and those which are not openly manifest 
cannot be kept concealed, i.e. they come to light one by one. 
Xen. Cyr. v. 1. As, Ta poxOnpa avOperia Tay émrOupiav axpath 
éoTi Kadtrevta Epwra aittavtat, unhappy man (mankind) has no 
mastery over his. desires; and then they (individuals among 
them) lay the blame on love, 

Two or more subjects require the verb to be in the plural: A. 
15. 35, ITairos Kai BapvaBas dverpiBov év ’Aytiyeia: L. 8. 19, 
mrapeyévovTo eis avTov 4 rnp Kal of adeAgoi abrod: L. 2. 48, 6 
_ Warnp cov kaya oduvapevor eLntodpev oe. 

_ Frequently the verb agrees with the nearest subject: L. 2. 43, 
ovK éyvo ‘Loogp Kad % mire avtod: 1 C. 13. 13, vuvt Se péves 
alors, éNrris, aya. 

When the subject is a noun of multitude the verb may be in 
the plural: M. 21. 8, 6 mAciotos GyAos oTpwoay Ta imatia: 
Mk. 3.7, 7oAv mAHO0s ard tTHS TadsNaias neodovOncay autre. 

The noun in its collective sense has a singular verb, but when 
its component parts are separately regarded the verb will be in 
the plural: Mk. 5. 24, qxorovber adt@ dyAos Todds, Kai cuvéOrs- 
Boy atrov: 1 Tim. 2. 15, owOjoeras (4 yur) did Ths TEKVO'YOVIAS 
day pelvoow év mister. The same usage occurs in English and 
in Hebrew, ‘my people are destroyed for lack of knowledge,’ 
are not 7s. The word ‘people’ speaks of them as a whole; are 
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relates to the individuals of whom that whole is composed. 
Together the words express the destruction of the whole, one 
and all. (Dr. Pusey on Hosea 4. 6.) 

The substantive is used in the singular in a collective or 
general sense: G. 3. 28, ove évt "Iovdaios ov5é”"EAXnY «.T.2. : 
C. 3. 11, ob vt BapBapos, FxvOns, S0dr0s, érdedOepos. In col- 
lective ideas the copula and predicate frequently stand in the 
plural: 1d orparomedoy dveywpovy: 1d wAROos det eOédovar 
otraciavew: Il. 2. 278, °2s dacav 9 wAnOvs. Both numbers 
are used in L., 2. 13, e£alpuns éyévero ctv ta ayyéAw TijO0s 
oTpaTias ovpaviov, aivovytwy Tov Bedv Kal NeyovTav. 

The plural is frequently used though one only is meant: 
J. 3. 11, 8 oldapuev Aaroduey cal 6 éwpaxapyey paprupodper : 
M. 2. 20, reOvixace yap ot Snrobvres, i. e., Herod: Mk. 9. 1, 
cial Ties THY MdSe ExTnorwr, i.e., John: 1 Th. 2. 18, 7OerAjoa- 
pev édOeiy ampos tpuas, eyo pev IIaddos: 1 Th. 3. 1, ponerse 
oréyovres evdoxnoapev xatarerpOjvar év "AOnvais povot. 

The subject of a verb is often omitted when some customary 
or familiar action is expressed, also when it is some unknown 
or imaginary agent, and the action alone is regarded: 1 C. 15. 
52, canmice: (sc. 6 cadmvyxtys). Thus 6 @eds may be supplied 
in 2 C. 6. 2; H. 8. 5:  ypadn in G. 3. 16: TO Wvedpa in 
H. 7. 17: dv@pwirot may be supplied as the subject in M. 1. 23, 
Kanéoovot TO Svoya avtov 'Eppavounr: M. 5. 11, paxdpeol éore 
Grav ovedlowow tpas wal Swkwow: L. 6. 38, pérpoy Kadov 
Sdcovew eis Tov KoNTrov tpov: L. 12. 20, “Adpwr, tatry Ti 
vuxt thy apuyny cov amattovaw amd aod (ayyedor): L. 12. 48, 
@ wapélevro rodw tepicadtepoy airnoovow avrov: J. 15. 6, 
ouvdayovow avta Kali eis trip Baddovot. See L. 16. 4.9; J. 20. 
a; Rev. LI. 9. 

The simple copula is omitted when the connexion between 
the subject and predicate is obvious: L. 1. 45, paxapia 4 
murtevoaca: H. 5. 13, mas 6 petéywy ydXaxtos amreipos AdGyou 
Sixatoovrns: R. 10. 4, rédos vopou Xpiords eis Steatoovvny. 
Especially with verbals in -réos: L. 5. 38, olvoy véov eis aoxovs 
Katvous BXnréov. 

Sometimes the imperative is omitted: R. 12. 9, 9 ayarn 
avuTroxpitos: H. 138. 4, tipwos 6 ydpos dv wacw Kai 4 Kolrn 
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dplayros . . . adbsddpyupos 6 TpoTros" apKovpevot Tois Trapovow. 
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SECOND CONCORD. 


Adjectives, pronouns, and participles, agree with their sub- 
stantives in gender, number, and case: ypyotos dvyp éott 
xowoy ayabov, a good man is a public benefit. 

To this general rule there are many exceptions, which fall 
under the head of rational concord, cata ctveow, the concord 
being regulated by the sense rather than by the grammatical 
gender: E. 4. 17, Ta Nowra EOvn wepumarel év pataioryte Tod 
vous avtav, éoxoticpévot TH Stavola: Rev. 19. 14, ra otparevpara 
nKorovler évdedupévo, Buooivov Nevxoy: M. 28. 19, paOnrevoare 
qavra ta €0vn Bamtivovtes avtovs: A. 15. 17, mwavta ta EOvn 
ed’ ods érrixéxAntas To Gvoud pov. | 

Hence a collective noun in the singular is joined to an 
adjectival attributive in the plural, and sometimes in a different 
gender: L. 19. 37, ApEavto dav ro wAHGoS THY pabnTdy 
xaipovres aiveiy tov Oeov: A. 3. 11, cuvédpape mas 6 ads 
&cOayBor: Mk. 8. 1, waprddXov Sydou Srros Kat wy eyovrov Tf 
ddywot: A. 15. 36, émicxeypopuea tovs aderAdhots juav kata 
Tacay Tony, év als katryyeiAapev TOV NOYoY TOU Kupiov. 

Sometimes the word to which the adjectival attributive refers 
is suggested by the nature of the context: A. 8. 5, Sidurios 
xaTedOav eis Tod THS Rapapetas exnpvocov avrois tov Xpicrov, 
1. e., Tols Sapuapelrais: M. 10. 18, eri sryewovas Sé Kal Bactreis 
GxOnoecHe Evexev Euod eis paptipiov avtois Kati rots Ebveow. 
Here avrois refers to év tails cvvaywyais abtwv, v. 17, and is 
opposed to Tois Oveow, meaning Tols "Iovdalos or Te dad. 
M. 19. 13, rére rpocnvéyOn ad’t@ radia iva tas yeipas émiOH 
aurois xai mpocevEnra. of é pabnrai éretipnoay avrois. Here 
the second avrois refers to Tois mpoodépovow, as in Mk. 10. 13. 
1 P. 3. 14, Tov 5& PoBov adrav yn hoPnOijre, i. e., the fear 
which oi xaxwcovres would inspire, v. 13: L. 23. 51, obros ovx 
qv ouvyxarareeuévos tH BovdAn xal rH mpdker avrav, i. e., TOY 
Bovrevtav: R. 2. 26, éav oy 4 axpoRvaotia ta Sixatopata 
TOU vouov dvAdoon, ovyl 4 axpoBvoTia giTov eis TepiTopny 
AoyioOnoerat; where avrov refers to any one who is uncircum- 
cised, implied in dxpoBvoria: J. 8. 44, drav AaAH 76 wWeddos 
éx Tov iiwv Aare Ett srevotns éotl Kal 6 matHnp av’tod, when- 
ever he speaks falsehood, he speaks out of his own nature, 
inasmuch as he is a liar, and the father of lying, 1. e., Tov 
Aareiv TO Weddos. 
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When the substantives are of different genders, and inani- 
mate objects are signified, the neuter plural is generally used, 
but with animated beings the masculine gender is preferred: 
A. 2, 45, ra erjpata Kai Tas irraptes éritrpacnoy Kai diepépilov 
avra waco: M. 12. 50, abros pou ddeApos xai adeAp?) cai paryrnp 
éorly, 

We may remark here, that in 2 Tim. 2. 19, the adjective is 
an attributive, not a predicate: 6 pévros orepeds Oeuédsos roi 
@cod ~arnxev, nevertheless the firm foundation of God is 
placed. 

THIRD CONCORD. 


The relative agrees with its antecedent in gender, number, 
and person: J. 4. 29, Were avOpwrov bs eliré ot Travra soa 
érrolnaa. 

The case of the relative, which is naturally determined by 
the words in its own clause, generally takes the case of the 
antecedent. This is called the genitive or dative of attrac- 
tion: M. 18. 19, wepl mavros mpdyparos ov day airnowyras: 
L. 2. 20, éri wadow ols Feovoav wat elSov: J. 2. 22, érlorev- 
cav TO Noyp @ tlrev: Ja. 2. 5, KAnpovopous THs Bacielas ts 
érayyelrato: L. 5. 9, éml rH aypa rev ixOiwv 4 cvvédaBor: 
1 Th. 3. 9, evi racy TH yapa 9 yalpopev. 

The antecedent is generally omitted when it is a demonstra- 
tive pronoun, and the relative takes its case: Mk. 15. 12, i 
ovv Oédere Troinow bv Néyere Bacthéa trav “Iovdalwy; L. 9. 36, 
ovdevl amriyyettay ovdey av éewpdxaow: J. 6. 29, va micrevonrte 
ets by améotetdev éxeivos: L. 23. 14, oddey edpoy alitioy av 
KatTyyopeire xar avrov: L. 23. 41, dia yap dv émrpdtape 
arroNapBavopuev: A. 26, 22, ovdey éxras Aéyor Ov TE of Tpodiprat 
éXNaAnoav. ‘ 

ds is often used with an explanatory or slightly causal force : 
1 Tim. 2. 4, 5 wdvras avOporrovs Oérer cwOFvas, seeing His will 
is that all men should be saved. owOjvai is the ultimate, the 
eis erlyywow adnQelas édOetv, an immediate end leading natu- 
rally and directly to the former, i. e. cwOfvas. 


CONCORD BETWEEN THE RELATIVE AND ANTECEDENT. 


The substantive is often put in the same clause and case as 
the relative: M. 21. 42, AvGov by drreSoxiwacay oi oixodopobvres 
otros éyeviOn cis xepadny yovias: 1 C. 10. 16, tov dprov bv 
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KA@pev ovyl Kowwevia Tod cwpatos TOD Xpiorod éotw; A. 21, 16, 
Gyovres tap © EericOdpev Mvdowvl tur Kurplip: R. 6. 17, 
tarnxovaate Se ex xapdlas eis by TrapedoOnre Turrov bidayijs. 

When another noun is added by way of explanation the 
_ relative may agree either with the antecedent or the subsequent 
noun, especially with verbs of existence, calling, and the like: 
1 C. 4. 17, Grepurra tyiv Tipdbeor 8s éote téxvov pay ayarnrtov : 
E. 1. 22, 77 éxxdrnola ris orl 76 capa abrod: C. 1. 24, Tob 
caHpatos avo) 6 éotw 7 éxxAnoia: Mk. 15. 16, ris avr 6 
éore wpattwpiov: E. 3. 13, év tats Orhpeol pou vrrép tuav Ares 
éoti Sofa tov: Ph. 1. 28, 2 mrvpopevos ev pmdevi iro tov 
avrixeevay, Hris avtois pév cotw évderEis amwrcias, bpiv Se 
cornpias. 

Goris is often used to express the reason, quippe qui, and 
is thus. more expressive than és: 1 P. 2. 11, améyecOe tay 
capxixay émiOupuiov, alrwes otpatevovras Kata THs yuyis, be- 
cause they are warring: R. 1. 25, ofries perndXAakay rip 
arnGevav Tod Oecod év Te yrevder, seeing that they parted with 
the true idea of God, resting in falsehood: R. 6. 2, oftwes 
amcOdvopev 1H dpuaptia, mas ere Choopev ev avta; 2 T. 2. 2, 
Taira wapdbov miotois avOpatros oltwes ixavol écovrat Kab 
érépous Sidatat, to faithful men of such a stamp as shall be 
able, &. See R. 1. 32; 2.15; 1 T, 1.4; 6.9. Sorts in fact is 
often applied to an object as coming under some class to denote 
its genus or essence. Jelf, § 816. 4. Hence doris is used 
indefinitely, where the antecedent is indefinite from the way 
the subject is presented, C. 2. 23; Ph. 1. 28; G. 4. 24 (drwa), 
or in its own nature as involving some general notion ; classifi- 
cally, where the subject is represented as one of a class or 
category, 1 C. 3.17; G. 2. 4; explicatively, HE. 1. 28; G. 4. 26; 
differentially, where it denotes an attribute which essentially 
belongs to the nature of the antecedent, G. 4. 24 (iris). 

As the particle of relation "WN is indeclinable, the Hebrews 
introduced a pronominal affix in the relative clause, which the 
LXX represent by the oblique cases of atrtés to mark the 
gender, case, and number. Of this redundancy we have the 
following instances: Mk. 7. 25, }s elye 76 Ouydtpioy adris 
avedpa axadbaptov: Rev. 7. 2, ayyédots ols 6500 avrois: 9, 
SyNos qrodvs by apiOuhoas adrov ovdels Hdvvato. 

_ ‘Occasionally the relative combines this usage with rational 
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concord: R. 9. 23, 24, oxevn édéous ods Kal exdrecev spas. 
Analogous to this usage is Mk. 13. 19, Ortres, ofa ov yeyoue 
rovatrn: Rev. 12. 6, Sov éye: rorrov, iva éxet tTpéworv airny: 
12. 14, dtrov rpéderar éxet xatpov. ¢ 


APPOSITION. 


Nouns which belong to the same regimen, and are used to 
explain or describe another, are placed side by side in the same 
case: 1 C. 9. 5, dderdiay yuvaina rrepidyew: Ja. 5. 10, drddevypa 
AaBere rovs mpodynras: M. 3. 1, Iwdvyns 6 Bamtiorns: 14. 1, 
‘“Hpwéns 6 terpdpyns: 1 P. 5. 1, wpeaBurépous tous ev ipiv 
Tapaxane o ovpmrperBitepos Kai pdprus tav trod Xpiotoi 
rabnudtov, 6 Kal THs weANOVaNS aTroKaduTrTeT Oat Sons Kowweves : 
E. 1. 17, €v @ eyopev tiv drodvtpwow 8A Tod alpatos thy 
ddeow tav waparropatav: 1 P. 2. 5, ws Boe Covres oixodo- 
peta Oe olxos mrvevpartiKos. 

Apposition is sometimes expressed by means of dovrep, 
rouréote: R. 7. 18, év euol, rovréot év TH aapkl you: A. 19. 4, 
eis Tov épyouevoy pet avrov Wva muorevowot, TovTéctiy eis TOV 
Xpiorov *Inoodv. 

Sometimes the noun which in ordinary apposition would 
stand first is put in the genitive, i.e., the genitive is identical 
with the governing noun ; this is called the genitive of appo- 
sition: A. 4. 22, 76 onpetoy THs idoews: 2 C. 5. 5, Tov appaBava 
Tob mvevparos: Ja. 3. 18, Kaptros Stxavoovvns: Ph. 1. 11; H. 
12. 11; M. 13. 31; J. 12. 24; 1 C. 15. 37, Konnos cwvdsrews, 
olrov: E. 6. 14, évdvodpevot tov Owpaxa ris Stxavoovvns, i.e., 
righteousness as a breastplate: R. 4. 11, onpetov EXaBe sepi- 
rouns: some read onpetov trepiropnv: C. 1.5, év r@ AOy@ Tis 
adnOelas tod evaryyediov, the second genitive is appositive, or of 
‘identical idea:’ E. 4. 3, ri évornta tod IIveiparos év te 
cuvdécum THs eipnvns, the unity wrought by the Spirit (causa 
efficiens) in the bond which is peace, genitive of identical idea: 
E. 6. 16, 17, miorews, swrnplov, are appositional genitives with 
Oupedy, trepixepadralav. Compare onpelov aupds (Thucydides), 
Aextpov evs (Soph. Antig.). . 

The subject of a verb is in the nominative case: aaides 
diddoxovrat, boys are taught. 

A noun in the predicate is in the same case as the subject 
when the verb requires a noun to complete its meaning: 
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"Ayapéuvov tv "Apyelwv PBacirevs, Agamemnon was king of 
the Argives. 

Verbs which require a noun to complete their meaning are 
verbs of ‘existence,’ etul, trdpyw, yiyvopat: ‘to be named’ or 
‘called,’ xadovpuat, adxovw: ‘to be chosen’ or ‘elected,’ aipod- 
pas: ‘to seem’ or ‘be thought,’ dalvouar, Eorxa. 


ADJECTIVES USED AS SUBSTANTIVES. 


In watt to the cases in which the article is inserted 
without a noun, there are several adjectives which are used 
regularly as substantives, such as $/Aos, éyOpds, papos, ayabes, 
KQKOS. 

In many languages the article with an adjective is used for a 
substantive, ‘the sublime and beautiful.’ The Greeks have 76 
xowov, the common weal: 76 dSixacov, justice, right: 76 ddiKov, 
injustice: To ray Gedy evpevés. In Thucyd. i. 68, 16 miordv Tis 
monutelas: li. 71, tO aobevés Tis yvepuns: Demosth. de Cor. 
110, xav pndey eitrw trepi TOV Nowrav TodTEVUAGTaY, opolws Trap 
ipav Exdor@ TO cuvEoos UTrapyeLy pot. 

This usage is largely employed in the New Testament: R. 1. 
15, TO mpoOupov for 7 mpoOvula: 20, Ta dopara Tod Beod, q. d. H Te 
aldios Sivayss Kal Oeorns: 19, 76 yvworov: 2. 4, TO ypnorov: 1 
C. 1. 27, Ta pwpa, Ta aoberh, Ta ioyupd, Ta ayer) TOD KdopOD, 
in opposition to rods copots: 2 Th. 2. 6, rd xaréyov: H. 7. 18, 
did 70 avris aabevés, kai dvadedrés: H. 6. 17, 76 dperdberoy rijs 
Bovdijs: Ph. 3. 8, 7d trrepéyov ths yvaoews: E. 6. 12, ra avev- 
parica Hs swovnpias, the spirituality of wickedness, spiritual 
powers, bands, hosts, confraternities whose essence is to work 
wickedness (compare Ta Anotpixd, robber hordes): ta avrod, 
one’s own affairs: ra Trav Gea, the dispensations of providence. 
70 with a neuter adjective is sometimes adverbial, as To Dozzop, 
tovvayriov. With a neuter in -cxdy it is a personal collective, 
70 ‘“EAAnuiKoy, 76 BapBaptxov, Td vavtexov. 


COMPARATIVE, SUPERLATIVE ADJECTIVES. 


The standard of comparison is represented by the genitive in 
the sense ‘in relation to,’ ‘in regard to,’ or by the conjunction 
4H, signifying ‘as,’ ‘in the manner or degree in which.’ 

Sometimes the comparison is tacit rather than express; a 
single subject is mentioned, but reference is tacitly made to 
objects and circumstances passing through the mind. Thus. 
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we have the comparative in form though not in sense in JI. i 
382, of 5€ vy raol Ovijcxov éracctrepot, the soldiers then kept 
dying one after another. 

We may thus explain M. 18. 1, where the comparative is said 
to be used for the superlative, ris dpa pelWov éoriv; ‘who then 
is greater than others?’ Also 6 puxporepos, M. 11.11, he who is 
lees than many ; he who holds a subordinate office. 

Under this tacit comparison we may quote J. 13. 27, 8 sroseis 
qoinoov Taxsov, what thou art doing, get done more quickly 
than is your present purpose: A. 17. 21, Néyew Te Kal daovew 
xasvorepoy, news more fresh than the latest: 18. 26, d«psBéo- 
" repov ait@ é£éOevro tiv Tod Geos oddv, more accurately than he 
knew before: 25. 10, as nal ov xddAdNoy drvywveccets, as thou 
fully knowest better than thou choosest to admit, or better than 
that I need instruct thee: 2 C. 2. 4, dAAd Ti aydany va yore 
hw exo Trepiccotépws eis bpas, but that ye may know that the 
love which I have towards you is far greater than you imagine 
it to be: 20. 7.7, dore pe wadXAov yaphvat, so that I rejoiced 
more than at the simple coming of Titus: 1 ©. 13. 13, welfov 
TovTwy %) ayarn, greater among these is love, i.e. of higher 
spiritual rank, as it presupposes and comprehends faith and 
love. 


COMPARATIVE ADJECTIVES. 


Frequently the comparison refers to the suppressed feelings 
of the speaker, or the subject: A. 24. 22, axpiBéorepov eidas Ta 
wept ris odov, ‘although he had more accurate knowledge of 
Christianity than to require the information.’ This use of the 
comparative is very convenient as suggestive of something 
understood which it might be uncourteous to express, as in A. 
25. 10. Other instances are 2 Tim. 1. 17, ovovdatotepov ebnrycév 
pe, Onesimus sought out Paul with the greater diligence when 
he knew he was in captivity: 2 T. 1. 18, BéATwy od ywooxes, 
better than I can tell thee: 1 T. 3. 14, eAmifov édOeivy pds ce 
Taxvov, sooner than I anticipate, sooner than these instructions 
imply: H. 138. 23, wel? ob, édy rayvov Epyntar dYpopat ipas, if he 
return more quickly than I expect. 

The comparative is frequently expressed by naAXov: 2 T. 3. 4, 
Pirydove. padrov  didoBeor: Mk. 9. 42, xadov éorw aire 
fadXov. 

When the comparative contrasts two subjects, the one which 
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marks the contrast or serves as the standard of comparison is 
subjoined in the genitive, or is put in the same case as the 
other subject after 4. (See the Genitive of Relation.) J. 4. 12, 
pn od peilwr el rod trarpos juav 'TaxwB8 ; M. 6. 25, oy) 4 yuy? 
mretov cor. THS Tpodis nal TO capa Tov éevdvpatos; J. 4. 1, 
mrsiovas pabyras rove 7) Iwdvens: R. 13. 11, éyyvrepov nua 7 
curnpia, } ote érurrevcapev. 


COMPARATIVE ADJECTIVES. 


When the substantive is the same on both sides of the com- 
parison, its repetition in the genitive is frequently omitted: 
H. 3. 3, wAelova rir Exes Tov otxov, has honour exceeding the 
honour of the house: 1 C. 1. 25, ro peapdy trod Oeod codarepov 
tav avOpworrav éoti, nal Td doGeves Tod Ocod ioyuporepoy Tav 
avOperrwy éoi, wiser than the wisdom of men, stronger than 

the strength of men; so obviously in M. 5. 20; J. 5. 36. 
' For other modes of expressing comparison, see on trap, irép. 

Sometimes the comparative adjective is exaggerated by the 
addition of zaAXov, éru: Mk. 7. 36, dooy avros autois SueatéAXeTO 
pGddov weptccdtepov exipvocov: 2 C. 7. 13, mepiocorépws 
peaidrov éxapnuev: Ph. 1. 23, woAA@ pGAXov xpetooov: H. 7. 15, 
Kai Trepicaorepoy ett KaTabyrOoy €ort. 

The adverb in the comparative is similarly used: 1 T. 5. 9, 
“Npa KatareyécOw pu) EXaTTov érav éEnxovta yeyovvia: Mk. 
15. 1, Wa paddov tov BappaBay arodvoy avrois (ff Tov 
"Inooty). 


SUPERLATIVES. 


We have some unusual forms of the superlative: L. 1. 42, 
evrAoynpévn ov ev yuvarkiv. With this we may compare ev Tois 
arpotot. This is considered a Hebraism, LXX, Cant. 1. 8, «adz) 
év yuvati. But compare Pind. Nem. 3. 138, aleros meds év mrora- 
vos. Liv. 23. 44, “‘ Memorabilis inter paucas.” H. 9. 3, cxnvy 
7 «Neyouévn ayia ayiwy: Rev. 19. 16; 1 T. 6. 15, Baotreds 
Bactréwv, xipios xvplwv. With these we may compare Soph. 
Electr. 849, Serala Setraiwv: O. R. 466, appyr’ appytev, @ 
din’ avdpav. 

The force of the superlative is sometimes increased by the 
addition of wdvrov: Mk. 12. 28, Hola éorl mpwrn rracdy 
évroA7 ; Some read mdvrwv, which means more than racwp, 
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viz. What is the first commandment and principal of all 
things? Lucian, pla ravrev 7 ye adnOns dirovodia. 


NUMERALS. 


It is remarkable that the first four numerals in Greek and 
Sanscrit, and the first three in Latin, are declined, while the 
others remain without inflexion. This is accounted for by the 
fact that in the division of the oldest Greek year into three 
seasons of four months each, the first four numerals would be 
more frequently used as adjectives than the others. A similar 
remark applies to the numerals among the Romans, whose 
fundamental number was three. The inflexions were omitted 
in the other numerals without inconvenience as their use was 
more adverbial. 

els is very often used instead of the indefinite pronoun 7s: 
M. 8. 19, els ypapparevs elrrev air@: J. 6. 9, éori rraddpuy 
év @5e. The substantive in the singular is often used without 
els, as in English the indefinite article ‘a’ is preferred to the 
adjective ‘one:’ A. 18. 11, éxdOvcev éviavrév nai pivas EF: Rev. 
12. 14, tpéperas exet xacpdv. But in Ja. 4. 13 some copies read 
Tomouper éxet évavrov éva. 

Some think that els is used to mark a person of distinction: 
M. 19. 16, cal ov els arpocedOay cirev air@. In the parallel 
passage L. 18. 18, dpywv tis. See. J. 11. 49. 

In enumerations ef; may be rendered as an ordinal or & 
cardinal: Rev. 6. 1, #vou€e 76 apviov play &« Toy odpaylbor. 

els is used for the ordinal mp@ros: M. 28. 1, ets play 
caBBatov: Mk. 16. 2, mpwt rijs pias caBBatwv: Tit. 3. 10, 
aiperixov avOpwtrov pera piav nad Sevtépav vovleciay trapattoi. 

Instead of the compounds ovdels, wndels, the adjective mas 18 
frequently used with a negative particle closely connected with 
the verb: M. 12. 25, maoa réds pepicbeica xa’ éauris OW 
orabnoerat: Mk. 13. 20, ove dv éowOn waca odp&: L, 1. 37> 
ovx advvatnce trapda Oc@ trav phua: J. 3. 15, Wa was © 
murtrevoy eis avrov wy amoAntat: Rev. 22. 3, wav xaravabefe@ 
ovx éorat ere: M. 10. 29, av && adrav od rreceiras emi Thy yn. 

Reciprocity is sometimes expressed by the repetition of ets 
in a different case: 1 .C. 4. 6, fa ph els brrép Tod évds Gucwic AE * 
1 Th. 5. 11, oixoSopetre els tov 2va. Similar forms are A. 2. 3? 
didXos mpds GAXov: R. 15. 2, xacros To wAnciov. The follow~ 
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ing expressions are peculiar: Rev. 21. 21, ava els Exacros: J. 
8. 9, els xadeis: R. 12. 5, 6 5é nadets GAANA@Y pérdn. In 1 C. 
14. 31, Suvacbe yap Kal’ &va mavres mpopyntevew: EK. 5. 33, wAqv 
nai vets oi Kal va, Exactos x.T.X. 

' Distributives are expressed by doubling cardinal numbers: 
Mk. 6. 7, Sto Sv0 ApEato dmocré\Xew. The Greeks also use 
Svo with avd or xatd. Compare Mk. 6. 39, 40, évréra&ev avtois 
GvakNivat TWavras cupTooia cuptrécia ... avérecov tpaciar 
mpaciat: Ausch. Perse, wvpia pupia, i.e. kata pupiddas. 

An ordinal may be employed to denote the companions of 
the person so designated: rpitos av’ros, myself and two others: 
2 Pet. 2. 5, dydoov Nowe épvdake, preserved Noah and seven 
with him. 

érrdvw is used adverbially with cardinals: Mk. 14. 5, rpa0jvae 
é7ravw Tpiaxoolwy Snvapiwy, to be sold for three hundred pence 
and more: 1 C. 15. 6, 60 érdavw revraxocios aded dois, 
appeared to five hundred brethren and more. Similar usages 
are, Plato, 7) @\attov Séxa ern yeyovotas: Ceesar, B. G., “ occisis 
ad hominum millibus quatuor.” 


CHAPTER V. 
ON THE OBLIQUE CASES. 


Every object may be considered, (1) as an object by itself or 
individual whole without combination or contact with other 
things; (2) as a member of a greater whole in combination 
with and relation to other objects. 

An object considered by itself is in the nominative case, but 
when it is considered in combination with and relation to other 
objects, one only can be adduced as independent, while the. 
others must be represented as dependent and standing in rela- 
tion to the one which is independent. This dependence is 
designated by a change of the definite appellation, which we 
call a dependent or oblique case. (Rost, pp. 371, 372.) 

The oblique cases denote the relations of things to each other, 
and are especially used to express the object of an action or 
feeling. | 

The object is either immediate or remote. The immediate 
object is the thing produced or acted upon, 7roww tovro, I do 
this: térre avrov, I strike him. 

The remote object is the thing or person for which an action 
is done, or towards which it is directed. 

_ The accusative, in its primary meaning, appears to denote 

the immediate olyect of an action, whether it be a thing pro- 
duced. by the action, or a previously existing object immediately 
affected by it. 

The dative in its primary meaning appears to denote the 
remote object of an action as the thing or person to whom some- 
thing is given. Hence it signifies the receiver; the object 
toward which any thing is directed; the object to which any 
thing is near or united; and (from the notion of union) the 
instrument with which an action is performed. Hence the 
dative in Greek answers to the Latin dative and ablative. 
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The genitive in its primary meaning appears to denote an 
object Jrom which something proceeds, and then the possessor, to 
whom something belongs. Hence it signifies the author or 
cause of an action or thing; the quality which marks the class 
to which any thing belongs; the whole from which a part is 
taken; the object of an action or feeling; and the object to 
which some relation is expressed. Thus the genitive in Greek 
answers to the Latin genitive and ablative. (Jacob, § 123.) 

A. 9. 4, jixovce doviy Néyoucav, he heard and understood ita 
articulate utterance (so 26. 14): 9.7, dxovoyres yey Tis ovis, 
hearing the sound but not the words of the speaker. 


IMMEDIATE OBJECT. 


The accusative is the case of transition, and expresses the 
immediate object of verbs, in which the action passes on from 
the subject to an object. 

All verbs take an accusative of the immediate object when its 
expression 1s necessary to complete the sense which the verb in 
that particular instance is intended to convey. Cf. Lat. ‘adire 
aliquem,’ ‘convenire aliquem.’ L, 24. 52, srpooxuyjcavtes avtov : 
Mk. 1. 40, yovurret@y avrov: M. 9. 27, édénoov nyas, vie AaBic: 
M. 21. 37, évrparnoovra: rov vioy you: L. 8. 52, éAavov Taytes 
wai éxdmrovto avrnv: A. 17. 23, bv ov ayvootvres evocBeiTe : 
Rev. 9. 20, iva put) tpocxuvyocwo. ta Sapdvia: L. 21. 36, éxpu- — 
ryety Tadta wdavra Ta péddovta yiverOar: H. 5. 2, avros srepi- 
awetta aclévevay, 

The accusative signifies that the object referred to 1s con- 
sidered as the point toward which something is proceeding ; 
that it is the end of the action or motion described, or the space 
traversed in such motion or direction. Hence it denotes (a) 
motion to an object; (5) distance in space; (c) duration in 
time; (d) the immediate object of a transitive verb; (e) the 
more remote object of any verb, whether it has another ac- 
cusative or not; (7) the accusative of cognate signification, 
i. e., the secondary predication by way of emphasis of that 
which is already predicated by the verb itself; (g) an appo- 
sition to the object of the whole sentence; (h) the subject of 
the objective sentence when this is expressed in the infinitive 
mood. (Donaldson, § 460.) 

The object regarded is supposed to rest and dwell upon the 
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mind for a certain time ; is exhibited in length, extension, or, 
at least, continuous repetition and duration. (Q. R. No. 223.) 
Extension, L. 22. 41, advreovraa@n an’ attav wae rAiBov Bornv: 
J. 6. 19, €AnNaxotes ws oradlovs elxoot wrévre. Duration, J. 2. 
12, éxel Euewvay ov trodrds nuépas: L. 15. 29, rocadra érn Sov- 
Aevw oot: 21. 9, arrednunce ypdvous ixavovs. 


MOTION TO AN OBJECT. 


The use of the simple accusative to denote motion to a place 
is confined to the poets. Some, however, refer to this head, 
A. 27. 2, péAXovTs rely Tos Kata tHhv ’Aciav Torovs. The 
older writers used the affix -5e: OvdAuvprovde, to Olympus: 
olxade, i. e., olxovde, homewards: ’AOjnvale, i. e., "AOjvacéde, to 
Athens. Sometimes -ce was used as ovpavoce, to heaven. 


ACCUSATIVE OF THE REMOTE OBJECT. 


Of this there are two distinct usages: (1) when the transitive 
verb takes two accusatives, one of which denotes the imme- 
diate, and the other the remote object of the action; (2) where 
one accusative denotes the whole body, the other a particular 
part of that body: o Kipos ypwra rovs avropodous ta Tav 
ToNepicov: Wpwrov yap yuw iovTa Bade otHOos: mwavra oe ddd 
Eouas: ude ov Tovd’ drroaipeo Kovpny. 

J. 19. 2, iuarioy mopdhupoby meptéBarov avrov: M. 27. 31, 
ebéSvcay avrov ry yNapida Kal évédvcay abtov Ta iwatia airtou: 
Mk. 9. 41, 85 Av aoticn tpuas awotnpiov bdatos: 1 C. 3. 2, yada 
tas érotwa. LXX, Num. 11. 18, ris huds Wop xpéa; 90 
Is. 58. 14: Rev. 3. 18, cokAovpioy eyxpicoy tovs opBarpovs cov: 
L. 11. 46, oprigere rovs avOpwrous dopria SvcBdotaxta: A- 
19. 13, dpxiGoueyv vyas tov "Inootv, Mk. 5. 7; 1 Th. 5. 27: 
J. 14, 26, exeivos tpas Sidakes wdvra: J. 16. 23, dca ay airnonré 
Tov Tratépa év TH ovopati pou: M. 21. 24, épwrncw ipas nay 
Aoyov éva, To this probably belongs H. 2. 17, iAdoxecOas (sc- 
Tov Qed) Tas dwaprtias. | 

The second accusative often appears as a tertiary predicat© 
or an apposition: J. 6. 5, va momowow avtov Bacihéa: Le- 
19. 46, tpeis avrov éromoatre omndaiov AyoTaY: Ja. 5. 10% 
itrodSevywa AdBete THs Kaxotrabelas ... Tos mpopytas: Ph- 
3.7, Tavra Hynpar Snpiay. 
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THE ACCUSATIVE OF COGNATE SIGNIFICATION. 


This is found with verbs active, passive, and neuter, by the 
Fgura etymologica: 1 P. 3.14, rov fo8ov avrav pn hoPyOiyre : 
M. 2. 10, éydpncay yapayv peyddnv: J..7. 24, thy Stxalay xplow 
xplvare: 1 T. 6. 12, @poroyjoas THY KaNnV dporoyiay. With 
1 P. 4. 1, trav adrny &voav érricacbe, compare Xen. Anab. 
vi. 3. 1, yp7 trapacKevacapévous THY yvdpny tropeverOas. 

The adverbial use of the accusative expressing a secondary 
predicate is very frequent: A. 20. 35, wdvta trrédeEa vir, 
in all things (so 1 C. 9. 25; Ph. 3..8): M. 23. 37, dy rpozrop: 

G. 4. 1, ovdev Siadépes Sovrov: J. 6. 10, Tov apwuov waoet 
mevraxicyintor: J. 8. 25, THv apyny 6, Tt Kal Naw div: M. 
10. 8, Swpedy ékadBere Swpedy Sore: E. 3. 1. 14, TovTov ydpw: 
G. 3. 19, Trav mapaBdcewy ydpw: M. 13. 16, axphy wat tpeis 
agiveroi éore: M. 10. 23, ov pry TeAeonTE Tas TONES, G.d., THY 
eis Tas qodets Odov: 2 C. 3. 18, THY auTHY Eixova peTapLoppou- 
peOa, after the same model we are in process of transformation : 
2 C. 6. 13, Thy 88 airy avriypicbiay mrartivOnte Kal typeis, 
“upon the same principle of returning like for like be ye 
also widened.” Wratislaw. . 

To this we may refer the accusative of time and space: 
1 PB. 4. 2, roy éridouroy év capnt Buisoat xpovov: J. 4. 52, 
yes dpay EBSounv apiicey QUTOP Oo Tuperos. 

The neuters of ovros, avros, tis, are often thus employed 
adverbially to denote ‘why,’ ‘for this reason:’ Latin, ‘quid 
cunctaris?’ German, ‘was moégest du?’ Cicero, Ad Div. vii. 
1, ‘utrumque letor,’ I feel both delights, I am delighted on 
both accounts: Xen. Anab. i. 9. 21, wat yap avr tovrTo: Plato, 
Protag. 310 8, aura tadta viv jew trapd ce: Demosth. Fals.. 
Leg. .) 8 xai Oavpdtw, wherefore I wonder: Aristoph. Rane 708, 
ef 5¢ tobT’ oyxwoopecOa Katrocepvuvovpeba Thy Tow (so 1868). 

This adverbial accusative is used in G. 2. 10; 2 P. 1. 5, avro 
tovro, for this very reason: Ph. 2. 18, 7d 8 avté nal tpeis 
xalpere, and for the same reason do ye also rejoice: Ph. 1. 9, 
Kal touro mpocevyopat iva x.7.r., and therefore I pray that ...: 
Ph. 1. 25, xat rovro trerotOws olda, and therefore I know with 
confidence: 2 C. 2. 3, nat éypawa tpiv roiro a’ro, and I 
write for this very reason: 1 C. 10. 6, raira 5é rirot judy 
éyexnOnoav, in these things, however, they became models to 
warn us; where Mr. Wratislaw quotes Aristoph. Pax 414, 
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tavr’ dpa wddas Tov hpepwv trapexderrérny, these then were 
the reasons why they had long been stealing off a portion of 
the days: ASsch. Prom. v. 275, rabrd rot ravwpévn Tpos 
Gdror GAXov wyuovt mrpoctdaves, in this way calamity wanders 
about, and approaches sometimes one person, sometimes another. 
(Notes and Dissertations, pp. 94. 100. 117). 


THE ACCUSATIVE IN APPOSITION TO THE WHOLE SENTENCE. 


Sometimes an accusative is put in apposition to the object 
of a sentence: R. 8. 3, 7d adwvarov rod vopov ... 6 Beas 
Tov éavtov uidy méupas . . . xatéxpive thy dpuapriay: 12. 1, 
Tapaxae was Tapactica: TA cwpata vpov Ovolav Cocay, 
dylay evdperrov To Oe@ tiv Noytxyy Narpeiav. Bo A. 26. 3. 


THE ACCUSATIVE AS SUBJECT OF THE INFINITIVE. 


The subject of the verb in the infinitive mood is put in the 
accusative case; but after verbs of commanding, entreating, 
Wa with the conditional mood is used: M. 16. 13, riva ye 
Myovew oi dvOpwrros elvar; A. 16. 15, e¢ wexpixaré pe mmiorny 
T@ Kuplp elvas: R. 15. 8, Neyo 8é "Incoty Xpiwrov Scdxovov 
yeyeviicOa: Tis weprrouys: 1 C. 7. 26, voulko ody rovro xahov 
imdpyew: L. 24. 23, of Neyovow abrov hv: A. 26. 26, NavOdvery 
yap avrov Tt TovTe@v ov TreGouat ovdév: M. 4. 3, etre iva oi dibos 
ovrot aptos yévwvrat. Both are used with @érwo Mk. 10. 35, 
36, Oéronev ba 8 eddy airnowpev rroujons july. “O 88 exe 
avtoiss Ti OéXere trovjoai pe piv ; 


THE GENITIVE. 


The genitive denotes every kind of relationship. The pri- 
mary idea is the ‘whence-case,’ and invariably expresses the 
antecedent notion. Its regular uses may be divided into the 
three heads of ablative, partitive, relative. Under ablative 
and partitive may be arranged all those usages which are 
expressed by the prepositions ‘of,’ ‘from.’ Thus Donaldson 
remarks, § 448, “‘ Whenever we wish to express that an object 
is the starting-point from which we set out, the cause of some 
action, the substance from which we derive a sensation, or the 
source from which something else proceeds, the material of 
which it is made, or 0f which it is full; that it is something 
from which we desist, from which we are separated or set free, 
or of which we are deprived, in all these instances we have the 
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Greek genitive as an- ablative case. And when we wish to 
express that an object is a whole, from or out of which we take 
or give a part, we employ the Greek genitive as a partitive 
case.” 

With this we may compare the account of the genitive in 
English, given in Angus’s Handbook of the English Tongue: 
“The genitive has a double force, attributive and objective. The 
attributive genitive indicates some quality of the noun on which 
it is dependent, as origin, or agency, possession, mutual relation 
-of persons, quality, material or substance of which something 
is made, or the class to which it belongs as part of a whole; 
the genitive of definition, or partitive genitive, as this last is 
sometimes called. The objective genitive expresses the object 
of some feeling or action.” 


THE GENITIVE OF ABLATION. 


With verbs of removal: L. 16. 4, dray peracra0a ris 
oixovouias: Mk. 2. 21, alpes rd wAxjpwepa avtod To Kasvov TOU 
manawod: A. 15. 29, dwréyecOas cidwdrobvrwy: 1 T. 6. 5, 
atreatepnyévey Ths adnGelas: Xen. Anad. v. 1. 2, wavadpevos 
rouTwy tev movev: 1 P. 4. 1, 6 wabav ev capxi wértavras 
adpaptias: HE. 4. 18, amrnAdotpiwpévoe ris Sars Tod Oeod: 2 P. 
2. 14, axatamavorous dpaptias. Sometimes a preposition is 
inserted : Rey. 14. 13, Wa avatravcowvtas éx TOY KOTTMOY avTov. 

With verbs denoting. production or its result: Hdt. v. 82, 
XaAKOd TrokovTas Ta GydApata: ii. 138, dotpwpévy dati ddds 
AMGov. This use of the genitive is sometimes accompanied 
by azrd, or de: J. 2. 15, womjoas dpayérddov éx oxowleny : M. 
27. 29, mseaees! orépavoy €€ axavOav. 
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To this head of ablation we may refer the genitive of deriva- 
tion, source, origin: L. 3. 23, vids ‘Iaond, Tob "HM: R. 1. 6, 
«ryrot “Incot Xpiorod: A. 1. 4, ray érayyediay iy neovoaré 
you: J. 6. 45, écovras mdvres SiSaxtol. rod Geod: E. 6. 11, rH ° 
mavorTNay Tod Geov, source, origin, whence the armour comes: 
E. 6. 17, tav pdyaipay rod TIvedpatos, the word which the 
Spirit supplies, the word of God, the divauus Geod, R. 1. 16; 
10. 1. 18; H. 4. 12; E. 2. 14, 1d peadrovyoy tod ppaypyod, 
the wall which resulted from the fence between Jew and 
Gentile: 1 T. 4. 1, Sacxariass Satwoviwv, doctrines sug- 

F 2 
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gested by devils (gen. subjecti): E. 6. 4, dv masdeig nal vovbecia 
Kvpiov, Him from whom they proceed, and by whose Spirit 
they must be regulated. 

Thus the genitive is used with substantives to denote the 
cause or origin of a thing: 2 T. 1. 8, Sécpusov avrod, gen. 
auctoris, whom He has made a prisoner: 2 C. 11. 26, xsvduvous 
qmorayov Kat rAyoTav: EK. 4. 18, THs Gwns rod Beod: R. 4. 13, 
$a Sixcavoovvns mioteos: E. 1.'13, rov ArOyor ris aANGelas, 
gen. substantia, truth was its very essence and substance. 

Also definite agency: 2 Th. 2. 13, dy aywaopp Tvevparos: 
E. 1. 18, 7 édsls 7s KANcEews avrov, the hope which the calling 
works in the heart (gen. of the causa efficiens): 1 Th. 1. 6, 
xapas IIvevparos, joy inspired by and emanating from the 
Spirit: E. 4. 4, dv wid éArridts Tips KAjoews ter. 


THE GENITIVE OF FULNESS AND DEFICIENCY. 


To this we may refer verbs and nouns of fulness, as these 
denote the matter or substance; also of want, as these imply 
separation or removal from the object: M. 238. 28, peortol 
itroxploews Kal avoulas: R. 15. 13, 6 @eds wAnpwoas ipas 
mdons xapas wal eipnuns: L. 1. 53, rewavras evérAnoe ayabav: 
A. 5. 28, wremAnpoxate thv ‘Tepovcadi ris Sdayis ipa: 
J. 2. 7, yeuloare ras idpias datos: M. 22. 10, érrjoby o 
ydpos dvaxepévov: L, 11. 39, ro éowbev vay yéues dprayis 
wat trovnpias: L. 15. 17, wocoe picOor tov watpos pov mepw- 
cevovow dptov: L. 4. 28, érAncOncay mdvtes Oupod: A. 2. 2, 
TrANpwrers pe eupportvns: 27. 38, xopecOévres Tpodis: Mk. 14. 
13, xepdpov bSaros: 3, addBactpov pupov vapdsov: J. 21. 8, 
To Sixrvoy tav ixOvov: Ja. 1. 5, ef ris tay relweras codias: 
R. 3. 23, wavres tortepotvras tris Sok-ns tot Oeov: L. 22. 35, 
Gre atrécteiia jas arep Badavriov Kat wajpas Kad inrodnpatur 
uy tiwvds torepnoate; Oi Se elrror Ovdevos: A. 17. 25, ovdé 
Geparreverat mpoadedpevos TiwWOs. 

To this class belong the collective words which are followed 
by a genitive: A. 6. 7, éAnOivero 6 apiOuos tev pabytow 
—Tonus Sydos Tay iepéwv tirjxovey TH mlorer: 1. 15, Syd 
ovonatov: L. 1. 10, mav ro mrHOos Tod Naot: J. 5. 3, wrjOos 
wor Tay acbevovvrwv: A. 28. 3, dovydvev wARO0s: M. 8. 30, 
ayérn xolpwv: L. 16. 6, éxarov Barous édailov. 

Quantitative nouns estimated by measurement: A. 1. 13, 
oaBBartou éxov ddd: L. 2. 44, HAOov Hyépas odov. 
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This is frequently used with dé, marking its use as the 
genitive of ablation: J. 11. 18, #v 7) BnOavia éyyis trav ‘Tepoco- 
Avpov as amd otadlwyv Sexatévre: Rev. 14. 20, awd cradiov 
xieriov éEaxociwy. | 


THE GENITIVE OF PERCEPTION. 


. The perceptions of the senses, hearing, smelling, taste, and 
mental emotions, are expressed by the genitive of ablation. 
The object itself is regarded as the source or material from 
which the perception emanates, and the percipient is supposed 
to draw his perception from that object, which is therefore 
placed in the genitive. In a secondary sense the object may be 
said. to be the generic origin of the sensation: L. 14. 24, ovdeis 
Tov avopay exeiywy TOV KEeXNnLéveV yevoeTai pou Tov Selzvou: 
A. 28. 14, pndevis yetcacbas. In the New Testament the 
verbs éoGlew, hayety are repeatedly followed by ard, éx, see 
M. 15. 27; 1C. 11. 28; H. 13. 10. Of this there is no exact 
instance in classic Greek, though a7roNavew aro -rwos is akin to 
it: A. 9. 1, éusrvéwy arrethijs xal povov, inwardly breathing (redo- 
lent of) threatening and murder: Arist. Egutt. 457, otros 75n 
xaxias kat ovxopartias met: L. 15. 25, Heovee cupdwvlas Kat 
yopov: Mk. 14. 64, yxovcare ths BAacdnulas: L. 17. 32, pvnpo- 
vevere THS yuvatxos Aer: L. 1. 72, pynoOjvas StaOnnns. When 
verbs of remembrance are followed by a genitive the meaning is 
simply ‘to remember,’ the object being regarded as that from 
which the memory emanates; by an accusative, ‘to keep in 
remembrance,’ ‘ to bear in mind:’ A. 20. 33, dpyuplov 4 ypuciou 
h iparicpod ovdevos éeweOuynoa: 1 T. 3. 1, e& tis éemtoxoTras 
opéyerat, Kado Epyou érvOupet: Philemon 20, val éyw cov oval- 
pyv: R. 15. 24, day dua rparov amo pépovs eumrAncda. 


THE GENITIVE OF PARTITION. 


In some of the preceding instances which denote the measure- 
ment of time, space, or which express mental perceptions, the 
genitive of ablation passes insensibly into the genitive of 
partition. 

The genitive of time expresses within the space of a certain 
amount of time, or within the limits of the year or day: of 
moheutot ateywpnoay vucros. In the latter usage we may 
supply yépes or dpa, which renders it partitive or possessive : 
Mk. 13. 35, ov oldare qore 6 KUpios THs oiKias EpyeTat oe 
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) pecovuctiou,  ddexropopwvlas, where a portion of the night is 
evidently intended. So M. 25. 6, wéons vuerds xpauyy yéeyovey: 
A. 26. 13, jpépas péons Kata tiv ddov eldov. 

The partitive use of the genitive is clear in 1 ©. 10. 21, ob 
Sivacbe rpatrétns Kuplov peréyew xa rparétns Saipovioy: 2 T. 
2. 6, Tov KoTri@vra yewpyov Set mrpa@rov THY KapTéev peradap- 
Bavev: H. 7. 13, pudrjjs érépas peréoynnev: 1 C. 10. 16. 18, 
xowovla tod aluatos to’ Xpiorod, xowwwvol tov Ovotacrnpiov: 
H. 3. 1, eAncews érrovpaviou pétoyos. 

So also with adjectives of an indefinite number, with pronouns 
or superlatives, where the substantive is considered as a whole, 
and the adjective as a part: M. 3. 7, moAddovs Trav Sapiwaiev 
nat Saddovxalov: M. 15. 37, 76 wepiocevoy tav kracpateov: L. 
19. 8, ra tyuion Tay trapydéyrov pov: M. 27. 47, tives tay exci 
éoratrov: L. 14. 15, rls rev cuvavaxeysévoy: 1 C. 15.9, 6 dba 
NurTos TAY aTroTTONwD. 

elvas and yiyveoOas are repeatedly used in this sense: M. 6. 
13, cot dotly ) Baoirela: Li. 20. 33, rivos avray ylveras yuvn; R. 
14. 8, éay re ovw Caper, édy re aroOynoxepev, tov Kuplov dopey: 
2 T. 2. 19, éyva Kupios rods Svras atrov: H. 10. 39, nets ove 
dopey tmrootoAts: 12. 11, maca trasdeia ov Soxet yapas elvas: 
1C. 1. 12, dym wey eius [Tavdov: Mk. 10. 14, ray yap rovvray 
dortiy 4 Bactrela tov Geod, for to such belongs the kingdom of 
God: Xen. Anab. ii. 1. 4, r@v yap padyny uixovrov Kai Td dpyew 
dori, for to those who win the battle belongs the sovereignty as 
well: 9, ov tTav wixavrev ely ra Strra trapabdidovas. 

Verbs which do not in themselves denote participation, but 
which imply acquisition of part of the object, are followed 
regularly by a genitive of partition: L. 16. 24, fa Bay 70 
dxpov tov Saxrvrov avrod bdatos: 1. 9, Bdaye too Oupudcoas : 
20. 35, of Katakiwbévres tod aiavos exeivov tuxeiv: A. 27. 3G) 
mpooeAaBovro tpopys. With this compare L. 24. 42, érédoxae’ 
ait@ iyOvos Grrot pépos Kal amd pedoolov anpiov: 2T. 2.16; 
ém mietov mrpoxoypovew daoeBeias, they will advance to greata=* 
measures of ungodliness. 


THE GENITIVE OF RELATION. 


Under this head come all the uses where we may introdusm®® 
the words ‘in regard or respect to,’ ‘ pertaining to:’ Mk. 14.4% 
évoyov Gavdtou: H. 6. 9, Ta xpeitrova Kal éxopeva awrnpliceS 
que ad salutem faciunt; que ad salutem proxime adducun ©- 
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Xen. Anad. vi. 3. 1, cows ris cwrnplas éyecOas. rod awdOovs 
OixTeipw ce. aitiavrat GANNACUS TOU Yyeyeynuévo’. THs pep 
TOAMNS Ov Oavydto. evywAns eripéueras. 

The gen. marks the standard of comparison with compara- 
tives, superlatives, and all words which denote comparison, 
value, buying, selling, exchanging: Mk. 4. 32, mdyrwy tov 
Aaydvoy peitov: M. 10. 29, odyt Sto orpovfia daocaplov 
mwnetrat ; M. 16. 26, rt doce: dvOparros avrdAdaypa Tis Yuyijs 
avrod ; M. 26. 9, 7duvaro TodTo To pdpoyv mpabAvas Troddov: 1 C. 
6. 20, sryopdaOnre Tits: M. 10. 31, okra otpovbiwav Suapépere 
Duels: J. 8. 55, oopas Suois twov wevorns, denoting com- 
parison, or resemblance in internal character. E. 4. 16, 82 
ndons adis tis érvyopnyias, gen. definitivus, by which the pre- 
dominant use, purpose, or destination of the addy is specified 
and characterized ‘ through every joint for the supply,’ ris 
denotes the specific évtyop., which Christ supplies: E. 2. 12, 
févo: Trav SiaOyxdy, strangers in regard to the covenants; gen. 
of ‘the point of view.’ So 1 Tim. 1. 16, rpés irrorvracw trav 
HedrOvrwv: G. 2.17, duaprlas S:dxovos, a furtherer, a promoter 
of sin: 2 Th. 2. 11, évépyecay Aavns, a working which tends to 
enhance and develope delusion: H. 9. 21, oxevn rijs Nevroupyias, 
vessels for the service: E. 1. 14, eis azroAvtpwow tis mTépuToun- 
oews, to effect redemption in respect to purchasing : Rev. 18. 
14, ” ormpa Tis érbupias Ths yuyns cov (i.e. 7) orwpa fs ériOv- 
pet % apuvyyn cov, the fruits which thy soul desires): E. 4. 29, 
TMpos oixodopny Ths ypeias, for edification in respect of the need, 
the genitive of remote reference or of the point of view ; 
edifying which satisfies the need: avayxaiov dy tH mpoxeipévy 
xpela, Theophylact. 

Hence varied relations of time and place: M.1. 11, rijs weror- 
xeclas BaBvdevos, the transmigration in regard to Babylon: 
C. 1. 20, 81a tod aipatos tod otavpod avrov: Jude 6, eis xpiow 
Meyarns tpépas. | 

From the genitive of price there is an immediate transition 
to that of cause or motive: A. 21. 20, wavtes &yAwral rod vopou 
imdpxovat: 26. 3, yroorny évra ce TdvTov tav Kata ‘Iovéalous 
€Oav re xal Enrnpdtov: Ja. 1.13, 6 yap Beds ameipaores éore 
caxoyv, is unassailed as far as regards evil thoughts. 


IDIOMATIC USAGES OF THE GENITIVE. 
Besides these there are certain idiomatic usages which are 
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stamped with a special impress, such as the possessive genitive, 
the genitive of contact, the tentative use, and the genitive 
absolute. (Donaldson, § 454.) 

The possessive genitive is nearly allied to the genitive of 
partition, and may be rendered by the English ‘of or belonging 
to:’ E. 1.1, awoerodos Xp. "Inood, the Master whose minister 
and servant he was: A. 27. 23; R. 1.1; 1 Th. 2. 6. This 
must be distinguished from the gen. of ablation, which would 
mark the source of his commission. The principle adopted by 
the poets of using this genitive as a substitute for an epithet 
is greatly extended by the writers of the New Testament from 
the influence of corresponding expressions in Hebrew. Thus 
we have Soph. Antig. 114, Nevers ylovos mrépvE, a snow-white 
wing: Electra 19, dotpwy evdpovn, a starry night: Eurip. 
Phen. 1616, tpavpara aiparos, bloody wounds. These geni- 
tives express much greater intensity than any mere qualifying 
adjective, as the quality is considered to be an essential and 
component part of the subject to which it is attributed. 

L. 16. 8, rov oixovouov ris aduclas: R. 1. 26, dOn aripias: 
2 Th. 2. 11, évépyevay mddvns, an efficacy of delusion: 1 T. 6. 
17, éwt mNovrov adnrornte: R. 7. 24, caparos tov Oavdrov 
rovrou: H. 1. 3, 7@ pnyars ris Suvdpews avrod: Rev. 13. 3, 
) wAnyn Tov Oavdtou aurod: Ja. 1. 25, dxpoarys eriAnopovip: 
E. 2. 2, rots viots THs atresOelas, a disobedience to which they 
belong as children to a parent. “This marks more vividly 
than the adjectival construction the essential and innate dis- 
obedience of the subjects.” Ellicott. E. 1. 13, 76 evaryyéXov ris 
carnpias usa, the good news which turns upon and reveals 
your salvation: 1. 10, eis otxovoplay rod mAnpwpatos TAY 
xatp@v, the dispensation characterized by, and so to be set 
forth in, the fulness of time. “ Propria plenitudini temporum.” 
R. 11. 5, nar’ éxNoyhw yaperos, according to a selection of 
favour, i.e. on the principle of a selection made by gratuitous 
favour. | 

The genitive of possession may denote either the subject or 
the object: E. 6. 19, 76 puaornpioy tov evaryyedtou subjecti, the 
mystery which the Gospel involves: E. 1. 9, 76 puorijpsoy tod 
Gedjparos objecti, in the matter of, concerning the will. In 
Rev. 19. 10 both senses may be involved: 4 paprtupia rob 
"Inood dori 16 avedpa tis tpodntelas, the testimony borne to 
Jesus, or, the testimony proceeding from Jesus. 
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The following are objective genitives; tod dvdpos evpévera, 
goodwill to the man: ézixotpnua ris xiovos, defence against 
the snow: M. 10.1, efove lay mveupatov axabdptwv, power over 
unclean spirits: 10. 5, eis odo eOvaaw, way leading to the Gen- 
tiles: H. 11. 26, tov dveiBucpby Tov Xpioroi, reproach sustained 
for Christ: C. 1. 24, ra dorepnuata trav OrApewv rod Xpicrod: 
J. 2. 17, 6 Gdos Tod olxov cov: Tit. 2. 14, &rAwrHy Karav Epyerv, 
specifying the object about which the &jAos was displayed: 2 T. 
1. 8, 76 paptupiov tod Kupiov jyay, about our Lord. ‘ Omnis 
preedicatio vel confessio quee de Christo fit apud homines.” R. 
9. 23, axedn opyns, édéous, vessels which are objects of wrath, of 
mercy: A. 9. 15, oxevos éxAoy7s, an instrument, which is an 
object of selection: E. 4. 23, r@ Ivetpars rod vods dyar, the 
Divine spirit with which the voos is endued, of which it is the 
receptaculum. 

So with the possessive pronoun: L. 22. 19, eis rH duip avd- 
pvnow, for remembrance of me. The genitive (subjecti) is also 
used in apposition with the personal pronoun implied in the 
possessive adjective: C. 4. 18, 6 dowacpos TH euy yetpl 
TTavnov. 


THE GENITIVE OF PREDOMINATING QUALITY. 


The genitive is used to define the characteristic quality and 
design of the preceding substantive: M. 22. 11, &dupa ydpou: 
24.15, 70 BdéAuypa TIS épnuooews: 2 Th. 2. 9, répata yevdous : 
H. 1. 8, paGdos evOurnros: E. 5. 2, ets oopny evwodlas: 2 P. 2.1, 
aipéceis amwdelas, perdition was their mark and character: 2. 
14, xatdpas téxva, they had not the character of children at all 
except in relation to the curse: 1 P. 5. 14, domdaaaGe adAndovus 
éy pidapare ayarns: G. 5. 1, Guye Sovrelas: E. 6. 12, ra mvev- 
parixa THS Trovnplas, the spiritual communities of wickedness, 
characterized by essential zrovypia: 1 P.1. 14, réxva trraxone, 
children of obedience, to whom obedience is as a mother com- 
municating her nature to yours (Wordsworth): Mk. 1. 4, 
Bamrricpa petavolas, baptism which binds to repentance, to 
change of heart and life: H. 4. 2, 6 Aoyos THs axons, the word 
of hearing, the word uttered in order to be heard: Ja. 2. 4, 
xpital Siadoytopav wovnpav, judges (under the bias) of evil 
musings: R. 9. 31, voyos Sieacootvys, a law or system for 
gaining righteousness: G. 5. 5, é« mictews édrrida Suxatoouvns 
atrexdeyouela. The Jew regarded Sicatoovvn as something 
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outward, present, realizable; the Christian as something in- 
ward, future, and, save through faith in Christ, unattainable. 
Atzavcivn is one of the divine results which stretch into 
eternity, and involves the idea of future bleseedness and glorifi- 
cation. H. 13. 20; 1 Th. 5. 23, 6 Qeds ris eipyyns, God the 
author of peace, the God of whom peace is a characterizing 
attribute; the gen. marks the deep inward peace and tran- 
quillity which as God’s especial gift stands in close alliance 
with holiness. In cognate expressions, as A. 7. 2, 6 Qeds rH 
Sofns: E. 1.17, 6 mwarnp tis SdEns: Ja. 2. 1, tod Kuplov jpav 
"Inoot Xpiorod ris SoEns, the gen. is said to be a Hebraism, 
having merely the qualifying power of an adjective. But no 
one would render Ja. 1. 17, rod wrarpés trav datwy, ‘the 
enlightened father,’ rather than the source of all enlightening 
qualities. Hence we may consider rjs Sofns to mean the 
Author of Glory to whom all glory belongs, in whom all glory 
consists. E. 1. 13, r@ mvevpare tis érayyedlas, is more than 
the promised spirit, as it, means the spirit, the main subject and 
theme of promise: E. 3. 11, xara mpoOeow tav aicver, the 
purpose determined on in the ages: R. 15. 5, Geos tijs tropovys. 
“Deus qui largitur vroyovyy.” Tittmann. God who imparts 
brave patience. 1 P. 5. 10, Qeds ydperos, God who is the 
author of grace. | 

Many substantives are joined with zvedua to denote the 
specific ydproua, or characteristic quality. Thus J. 14. 1, 
TO mvetua THs adnOelas, the Spirit, who is the author and 
teacher of truth: H. 10. 29, 76 aveipa tis ydputos, the giver of 

: R. 1. 4, wvedpa aywwovrns, essentially holy, and the 
efficient agent of holiness. ‘Non quidem id ipsum quod zvejpa 
@yvov, sed gravius et éudarcxas sermone venerandum.” (Bret- 
schneider.) Then we have a number of other passages where 
aveipa ultimately refers to the Holy Spirit as the inworking 
power, but immediately to the state of the inward spirit, as 
wrought upon by the Holy Spirit: G. 6. 1, wvevpare wrpairytos: 
R. 8. 15, mvedua vioeclias: 2 O. 4. 13, 16 abrd rvetpa Tis 
miorews: EK. 1. 17, wvetpa copias xal drroxarthpews. 

In R. 11. 8, we have mvedua xaravvfews, spirit of slumber. 
The word is used for deep sleep by LXX, in Is. 29. 10. 
xatavukis is clearly derived from xaravicca, prick sharply, 
A. 2. 37. The connexion between xardyvfis and torpidity, 
apathy, numbness, insensibility, is not apparent. Mr. Wratis- 
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law traces it by reminding us of the effect produced by the 
habitual use of a needle, which causes insensibility by constant 
pricking. ‘A person who habitually neglects the prickings 
of conscience becomes dead and insensible to them, just like 
the needle-woman’s fingers. And the metaphor would natu- 
rally come to a tent-maker, which was the ordinary trade of 
St. Paul.” (Notes and Dissertations, p. 87.) 


THE GENITIVE OF CONTACT. 


The genitive is used after verbs of contact and adhesion, 
on the principle that the thing touched becomes part of the 
object with which it is in contact: Eurip. Hee. 398, ozroia 
xiaaos Spuds Gras Tid E€ouat, as ivy to oak, thus will I cling 
to her: J. 20. 17, ys) prov Garov, do not fasten on me: 2 C. 6. 
17, axabdprov yn amrrecbe: L. 8. 44, trparo rod Kpaciédov 
Tov ipatiov avtod: H. 12. 20, nav Onplov Oiyn rot spous: H. 
11. 23, a pt 6 cdoOpevwv Obyy atrov: H. 6. 9, 7a éyopeva 
owrnpias, things conjoined with salvation: Mk. 5. 41, cparjoas 
THs xetpos ToD Tradlov: A. 3. 7, midcas avrov Tijs SeEvas yeupéds. 
‘In all such adhesions and attachments the object attached 
is regarded as really separable; the idea of conjunction is 
conveyed by the verb, and the genitive according to its proper 
ablative meaning, implies that there is at least a partial dis- 
junction.” Donaldson. | 


THE TENTATIVE USE OF THE GENITIVE. 


The genitive is joined to a number of verbs implying an 
attempt to attain an object. This is in strict accordance with 
the primary idea of the genitive as expressing the antecedent 
notion; the source from which the act of body or mind takes 
its rise: 1 T. 3. 1, ef tus émioKxomas opéyerat, Kadov épyou 
érOupet: H. 11. 16, xpetrrovos dpeyovras touréotiv érrovpavion : 
M. 5. 28, 6 BAérrap yuvaixa mpos To értOupjoar avris. 

Here we may place A. 3. 12, emrouxoos Tov mepirateiv 
avrov: LXX, Josh. 22. 26, rothioat Tod oixodoujaa: A. 7. 19, 
exdxwoe Tov trovety: A, 15. 20, émicretAas ators Tod dmréyer Oar: 
A. 20. 30, e€ tbuov avtav avacrycovta, avdpes Aadodvres S- 
eoTpappéva, TOD aTrooTray Tos paOnTas OTricw avTav. 

This usage is explained in two ways. The verbs mean to 
set one’s mind towards the attainment of an object, and may 
thus be connected with verbs which imply fulness or want; 
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or they indicate motion in a presumed direction, so that until 
the object is reached, the genitive is used as the case of separa- 
tion. If, however, the motion is supposed to be completed, 
and the object is reached, then the accusative is used as the 
case of terminated action. 


THE GENITIVE ABSOLUTE. 


The genitive absolute expresses the time when, or the cause 
why—the source, the fact, the event, from which something 
else proceeds: Mk. 10. 17, éxzropevopévou aprod eis 65ov mpoadpa- 
puov els ernpwra avrov: Mk. 11. 27, év r@ iep@ seputrarobrtos 
atrod épyovras wpos avrov ot apyvepels: L. 17. 12, etcepyopevdy 
aitov els twa Kopny amyvrncay abtp Séxa Rempol avdpes: 
L. 18. 40, éyyicavros avrot érnpwrncey avtoy: A. 24. 10, 
drrexplOn 6 Tlaidos vevcavros ait@ tod spyepovos Aéyev. In 
all these instances the participle asserts a secondary predicate, 
which was the occasion of the action stated by the primary 
predicate. 

THE DATIVE. 


The dative is the where-case, the case of rest, generally with 
the aid of a preposition. 

_ The object referred to is considered as the point of juxta- 
position, or immediate proximity; as receptive of accession or 
gain, or as having additions made to it. 

The usages of the genitive and dative may be thus con- 
trasted: the genitive denotes separation, subtraction, com- 
parison of different things; the dative denotes proximity, 
addition, equality, or sameness. 

The usages of the dative are four: coincidence or con- 
tingency; instruments, or proximate causes of the action; 
recipients, or persons immediately interested in the action; 
special limitations. 

The dative expresses the second term of two nouns standing 
in relation to each other, but with the additional notion of an 
interval lying between the two objects. (Q. R. No. 225.) 


THE DATIVE OF COINCIDENCE. 


The point of time is regularly expressed by the dative: 
L. 2. 41, éropevovro of tyoveis avtod Kat’ ros eis ‘Iepovcadips 


A 


th éopr9 tod mdcya: M. 16. 21, 79 tTplry jpépg eyepOivas: 
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Mk. 6. 21, ‘Hpwdns trois yeveoious aitod Seirvov érole: L. 
12. 20, ravry tH veri: A. 21. 26, TH éxopéry thuépa. 

Sometimes also the duration: R. 16. 25, cata damoxdduyu 
peuarnplov xpovors aiwvlos ceovynpévovu, in accordance with the 
unveiling of a secret hidden in silence through eternal times, 
i.e., throughout the whole period from the commencement 
of time: 1 Tim. 2. 6, 76 wapripwy Kxaipois idiouw, the import of 
the testimony to be set forth in its proper seasons; the dative 
of the time wherein the action takes place. This form of 
the temporal dative approximates to the ordinary use of the 
temporal genitive, which rarely occurs in the New Testament: 
A. 8. 11, 81a 70 ixav@ ypove tais paryelaus EFeoraxévat avrovs. 

Thus it indicates a coincident or contingent circumstance of 
manner, accompaniment, so that it is really equivalent to an 
adverb: 1 J. 3. 18, pu) ayaTapey rAoyp pnd yAwoon, GAN’ 
epye kat adnOela: A. 16. 37, Seipavres nuas Snpooig: rdbpa 
npas éBdrrovew' Rev. 14. 18, éfwvnoe xpavyy peydrAn: J. 
21. 8, of 5é Gros pabyntai TO Troapip HAOov: G. 3. 3, evapEd- 
pevot TvevpaTe vov capet érirenciobe: J. 21. 19, onuaivon 
molw Gavaro bofidoes Tov Qeov: G. 2. 5, ols ov¥dé arpos wpay 
eifapev TH Urotayy, by yielding the subjection they claimed 
(Rhetorical Use of the Article). 


THE DATIVE OF QUALIFYING CIRCUMSTANCE. 


Hence the dative is used to indicate the definitive or quali- 
fying circumstance, ‘by,’ ‘in respect to:’ G. 2. 15, qyuets dices 
Tovdator: G. 1. 22, Hyenv aryvoovpevos T@ TpocwTrw. 

The general limiting nature of the dative may here be fully 
recognized. St. Paul was not unknown to the churches in 
every sense, but only in regard to his outward appearance. 
This particular dative, commonly called the dative ‘of reference 
to,’ must be clearly distinguished both from the instrumental 
and the modal dative (1 C. 11. 5), though allied to them. 
It must rather be considered a local dative ethically used. 
(Ellicott.) 1 T. 4. 3, 2 6 Qeos Exricey eis perdrAmpw pera 
evyaptotias Tois muotots Kal éreyvaKdcly THY adAnOesay TioTots : 
the dative marks the objects for whom the food was created 
(Spdpara). This was indeed created for ali, but it was only 
in the case of the miovol, after a receiving peta evyaptotias, 
which is the condition attached, that the true end of creation 
was fully satisfied. 3 
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. The dative of norm or rule: A. 15. 1, day ps) rreperéuvnode 
Te de, Movotos ob Sivacbe cwobivas: G. 6. 16, dc0s TH xavon 
Tovry otosyovow: Ph. 3. 16. 

The specific part in which one ig affected. The local dative 
ethically used: A. 18. 5, cuvelyero te mvevpati: R. 4. 19, 
py doOejoas 1H mlores: M. 11. 29, tatrevos 79 Kapdia: L. 
1. 51, trrepnpdvous Siavolg xapdias avrav: A. 7. 51, aepltynros 
1H xapdig wai tos wolv: L. 2. 52, wpoéxotrre copia Kai Hrxla: 
1 Th. 3. 12, weprccevoa: TH aydiry: Tit. 2. 2, tysaivorras TH 
wloret, TH aydiry, TH Vropovp. 

External accompaniments are regularly expressed by the 
dative, even without a preposition: Rev. 8. 4, avéBy 6 xamvos 
tav Oupiapdrev tais mpocevyats Tov aylwy, together with the 
prayers of the saints: C. 2. 14, éfarelpas 1d Kal? spew 
xetpoypadhov trois Soyyacw, having cancelled the hostile bond, 
together with its ordinances. : 

From this use we may explain its connexion with verbs 
denoting companionship, contact, close intercourse: M. 8. 1, 
heorovOncay avt@ Sydot ToAdoi: M. 12. 46, S&yrotvres aird 
Aarjoat: A. 18. 19, SersyOn rots “Iovdalos: 2 C. 12. 19, wars 
Soxetre Gre tiv arrodoyoupeba ; A. 24. 26, mplres abtr@: M. 5. 
40, T@ Oérovri cot xpiOjvar: A. 25. 24, wept ob ray 7d wribos 
Tav ‘Iovdalwy évérvyov por: R. 11. 2, évruyydves re Bed 
kata tov Iopayr: M. 9. 10, cvvavexeivto ta "Inco: L. 24. 15, 
cuverropevero avtois: R. 8. 16, abré 1d arvetpa cuppaptupe 1O 
mvevpate yoy: 20. 5. 20, caradrAadynte To Oe. 

Verbs and nouns denoting juxta-position, similarity, peculiar 
appropriation, and the reverse, take the dative of proximity or 
accompaniment: M. 7. 24, duomow atrov avipt dpovine: M. 

"20. 12, toovs tuiy avrovs érolncas: Ph. 2. 27, nodevnoe 
mwapamdrncuv Oavdry: H. 6. 7, (yi) tlerovca Bordyny edberov 
éxelvous Se’ obs wad yewpyetrat. 


THE DATIVE OF PROXIMATE CAUSE. 


The dative is used to express the instrument, the proximate 
cause, occasion, or ground of an act: Mk. 15. 19, érvirroy avrov 
Tv Kepadiy Karapp: R. 11. 20, 7H dmoria ékexrdcbnoar, 
ov de TH wiote éotyKas, they were broken off by reason of their 
unbelief, but thou standest by reason of thy faith; so 2 C. 1. 
24: R. 11. 30, jrenOnte rH tovrwv arreela: 2 C. 1. 15, ravry 
Th werrovOnce, éBovdounv, by reason of this confidence I was 
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intending: G. 6. 12, uévov iva pt) te ctavp@ tod Xpiotod 
dwoxwvrat, only to avoid persecution by reason of the cross of 
Christ: M. 5. 22, dpyifopevos r@ adeAd@: R. 12. 12, 1H ABs 
yaipovres: Ph. 2. 3, 1H Tamewoppocivy adAnAOUS FyoUpEvoL 
imrepéxovtas éavrav: E. 2. 8, TH ydpitl éore ceowopévor Sid Tis 
xapiros: G. 5. 25, eb Gopev TTvevpars, TIvevpart nai orovyapev. 
The first IIvevparz is a species of instrumental dative, if we Ave 
by (the gift and efficacy of) the Spirit; the second ITIvevpare 
is the dative of norm, or rule, to which we are to be conformed : 
2 P. 1. 21, od yap Oerjpare avOparrou nvéxOn tore rpodpntela. 

Hence the dative is used to express the agent even with 
passive verbs, where we regularly find the genitive with iro: 
M. 5. 21, ép6€0n rots apyaios: L. 23. 15, oddév aEvov Oavdrov 
éoti wrempaypévoy avt@. Compare Xen. Heil. ii. 2. 17, dvapynow 
ipiv Ta TovTm aTempayueva: Aristoph. Eccl. 73, tay’ GAN byiv 
6p® tempaypéva: L, 24. 35, éyr@oOn atrois: A. 7. 12, aveyvo- 
picOn "Iwan trois adcdpois avrod, was recognized by his 
brethren: A. 16. 9, Spapa Sia ris vueros &h0n 7G TavdAw: 
1 T. 3. 16, OhOn ayyédrous: 2 P. 3. 14, orrovddcare domido Kai 
dpwpnto arte cbpeOjvar: Ja. 3. 7, Sedduacra, tH dice 7H 
avOpwrivy : 3. 18, orelpetas Tots Trotovoww eipryny. 
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Hence the dative is used to denote the final cause, the ethical 
relation, the party or object ‘on account of’ whom the thing is 
done; dativus commodi, the party interested: L. 7. 32, 90A2}- 
capey byiy Kal ovx apynocacbe eOpnvicaper buiv Kab ob éxrav- 
care: M. 3. 16, avedyOnoav aire oi ovpavol: Mk. 9. 5, rroijow- 
pev oKNKAS TPES, ToL pilav, Kal Mace? plav, nai "dla pilav: 2 C. 
5. 13, elre yap éFéornpev, Oe eire cwhpovodper, tyiv: G. 6. 14, 
de of euol Knocpos eotavpwrat, Kayo TH Kdopp. ““ Alter pro 
mortuo habet alterum.’”’ Compare Thue. ii. 7, Aaxeda:povlocs 
peey . .. vats érerayOncav, on which Dr. Arnold remarks: 
“It would not be easy to parallel the obscurity and gram- 
matical solecisms of this sentence.— Aaxedapoviois may be 
either the dative of the agent (proximate cause), and depend on 
érerdyOnoay, or it may be that dative which is called ‘ dativus 
commodi,’ extending the term ‘commodi’ in a very wide sense, 
so as to make it hardly more than mere relation. Compare vy. 
lil, roAAols yap TO aioypoy érrecrdcato.. 


CHAPTER VI. 


VERBS, VOICES, TENSES, 


As every verb has reference to action, and all action must 
take place in time, whatever is predicated by a verb is a pre- 
dication of time. 

The time and state of an action are represented by tenses. 
The ¢ime of an action is present, past, future. The state of an 
action is imperfect, perfect, or indefinite. In the imperfect 
state the action is described as going on; in the perfect as 
finished; in the indefinite or aorist as simply acted, without 
any distinct statement of progress or completion. 

As there are three times, and three states of an action, nine 
tenses would be required to express all the different modifica- 
tions; viz., three imperfects, three indefinites, three perfects; 
but neither the Greek nor the English verb has all these nine 
tenses. The English too has no imperfect without a circum- 
locution, and except in the indicative mood has no aorist or past 
indefinite, so that the Greek aorist in all the other moods must 
be rendered by the present or perfect. A writer in the Quar- 
terly Review (No. 255) remarks, the Greek tenses do not 
primarily imply time. They are not primarily distinguished 
as past, present, future. If aorists and preeterperfects necessa- 
rily implied past time, these tenses could not occur in the 
imperative mood. The infinitives and participles could not be 
applied alike to present and past times. Their real meaning 
relates to four stages of progress in the action: (1) preparatory 
to the commencement, ypdyesv, to be about to write; (2) the 
being engaged in writing while the act is going on, ypadew; 
(3) the completion of the act, ypayra:; (4) the completion, with 
the additional notion of subsequent continuance, yeypadévas, to 
have written ‘a letter and still retain it in possession. These 
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four stages of an act: represent the four primary Greek tenses ; 
the several forms of the future and aorist do not differ in 
meaning. The future is wanting in the imperative, as the 
impatience of the Greek mind never contemplated commanding 
a person to be about to do a thing. | 


THE TENSES OF VERBS. 


The tenses in the indicative mood describe both the time and 
the state of an action; in other moods the tenses denote only 
the state as continuing, completed, simply acted, or intended. 

The declaration of time may be definite as. regards the time of 
speaking, or indefinite as regards some other point of time which 
must be defined. . 5 

The definite tenses are the present, expressing simultaneity, 
ypago, I write or am writing now at the moment of speaking. 
The future, expressing posteriority, ypdxpw, I shall write at some 
time after the moment of speaking. The perfect, expressing 
anteriority, yéypapa, I have written at some time before the 
moment of speaking. : 

The indefinite tenses are the imperfect, expressing simulta- 
neity, &ypapoy, I was writing at some specified time. The aorist, 
expressing posteriority, éypayra, I wrote’ after some specified 
time. The pluperfect, expressing anteriority, éyeypapew, I had 
written, before some specified time. 

THE TENSES IN THE INDICATIVE MOOD. 

We proceed to illustrate these.tenses as they are used in the 

indicative mood. pee oe 

The present expresses a general sentiment, or assigns proper- 
ties permanently connected: with an object, though they are not 
particularly evinced at the present time: mavra Ta aryala 5ido- 
ow 6 @eos, God gives all things that are good: modddv Kandy 
ae airis éotw 6 wOAEuos, war is the cause of many ills 

men. ee ies : 

The present denotes the beginning, attempting, or desiring 
odo an act, though it may not’ be done; also something usually 
or habitually done: rv EvPolay diddacr, they are for giving 
Eubea: elvrep BdAXer Tods émiépxovs, if he is wont to strike the 
Perjured : Ja. 1. 15, 4} érriOupla curraBodoa tleret THY duaptiav : 
F 14, 6, od8els Epyeras apds Tov warépa ei pH 5: euod: R. 2. 4, 
Tow Sts To ypyorav Tov Beod eis peTavoidy oe ayer; is leading ;: 

G 
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is designed to lead: 1 O. 16. 5, Maxedoviay Stépyopas, I am de- 
signing to pass through Macedonia: R. 8. 36, dvexey cod Gara 
roupeda SrAnv Ti spépav, we are being put to death: 2 C. 3. 18, 
THy airy eixova perapopdovmeba, are undergoing a gradual 
transformation into the same likeness: G. 1. 6, Gaupate on 
obrws taxéws petatldecbe, that ye are so quickly going over 
from, falling away from. 

In the participle: 1 Th. 2. 4, ovy as avOpwrrois apéoxorres, 
as busied in pleasing men. The present tenee has here its 
fullest force, and marks that in which they were engaged, that 
which they were seeking to do. Ellicott. dpéoxew OGédovrtes, 
Theophylact. 

The notion of time may enter into the conception of an action 
as concerns the duration of the act, and as concerns the part of 
absolute time in which it occurs. The first may be called the 
essential time, the second the actual time. As the present 
expresses a general truth or habitual custom, its actual time 
comprehends the past and future. 

When the past time is considerable, this is marked by the 
employment of mwdAat: Esch. Choeph, 464, Td poporpoy péve 
ménat, destiny waits from of old: 2 P. 2. 3, ols 1d xpiua exe 
Aas ovx apyel. Hence the present is used of antecedent eter 
nity: J. 8, 58, mply "ABpady yevéoOar eyed ci. 


THE INDICATIVE PRESENT. 


In animated narrative the present is used for the imperfect or 
aorist to signify that an action was going on at the time 
specified by the context: Mk. 5. 15, épyovrat mpos roy "Inoow 
kat Oewpoiot tov Satpovifopevov: J. 1. 29, rH éwavpuov Brera 
6 “Iwdvyns tov "Incotw wat réyer: 46, evpioxes Didvrrros Ti 
NaOavaiyr wat Neyer: Mk. 2. 4, é€opvEavres yadaor tov Kpap- 
Bartov. 

The present is used for the future to express the certainty of 
a coming event: Pind. Oj. viii. 42, Iépyapuos aud) reais -epes 
épyaclaw ddoxerat, Troy is taken, where thy hands have 
wrought: Soph. Phil. 113, aipe? ra rofa tadra rip Tpoiav ive, 
these are the only arrows to take Troy: M. 3. 10, wav Sévdpor 
pe) Trowby KapTroy Kadov éxxomretat, nal eis mip Bddderas: 
26. 2, wea Svo jyuepas To Tacya yiverat, Kal 6 vids Tod avOparrov 
mapadidoras eig TO cravpwOhvas: 27. 63, pera Tpeis %uepas 
éyelpowar: 2 Th. 2. 9, ob doziy ) wapoucla: J. 21. 23, d&pbe 
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oy 6 ddyos OvTOS cis TOs AdEedhovs, Gre 6 adeAdds Exeivog ovK 
amroOvncxe: G. 3. 8, mpoidoica % ypadn Sre éx trlatews Stxavoit 
Ta vm 6 Beds: Rev. 11. 9, Brérovow, the present tense is the 
prophetic present, and is more expressive as bringing before the 
eyes a thing still future and vividly displaying it as present, 
Dr. Vaughan remarks on R. 2. 16, that «pives expresses more 
strongly than xpwet the certainty, imminence, and present 
partial realization of the future judgment. Cf. R. 3. 5, éripé- 
pov: R. 3.7, «plvopat, In A. 26. 8, ef 6 Qeds vexpovs éyedper, 
the present tense indicates a permanent attribute and repeated 
act of God. In 2 Th. 2. 11 the correct reading is 8a rodro 
méprrer aurois 0 Geos évépryevay mAdvys, pointing to that judicial 
infatuation with which God repays the obstinate and truth- 
hating rejection of his offers and calls of mercy. On 2 T. 3. 15 
Bp. Ellicott remarks, ra dvvdueva, the present is used conform- 
ably with the virtual present oldas, to denote the permanent 
enduring property of the Holy Scriptures: 1 Th. 1. 10, ’Inaoty 
Tov puopevoy, x.T.r., Jesus our deliverer. The present participle 
marks the action as commenced and continuing. 

The principal tenses are frequently used for the subordinate: 
Xen. Anab. vi. 2. 14, cad reves érorApwy réyew ws 6 Hevopav.... 
qémeiKe Tov pdvrev Néyew Os TA lepa ov yiryverar eri adodde, that. 
the result of the sacrifices is unfavourable for departure: A#lian, — 
éGyrouv Eotis Troté ovros 6 Jaxparns corw: L. 19, 3, efryres ety 
tov “Inoobv tls éore: Mk. 6. 14, ety ti eord 76 yeyovos: J. 4. 1, 
qeovoay of Papicaios Sti “Incods mreiovas pabyras Trove Kal 
Barrifa: 6. 5, Dearapevos Sri Trodvs 8yAos EpyeTat pos avrov: 
Mk. 8. 33, enpirra avrov ef ru Brérrec: H. 11. 13, aréBavov— 
Gporoynoayres Ere Eévou kad taper &nyol élou. 

The present is used for the perfect in verbs which express the 
permanence of a state, or the continuance of a perception: A. 
25.11, ef pev yap adic, wal aEvov Oavdrov wempaya te: 26. 31, 
ovdey Oavdrov dEuv mpdoce 6 avOpwiros otros: L. 1. 34, mas 
éoras Tovro, érel dvdpa ov ywookw; LXX, Jerem. 1. 5, wpo rod 
we wHGoal oe ev xoiria, erictapal ce. 


THE INDICATIVE FUTURE. 


The periphrastic form of the future with wé\Aw occurs re- 
peatedly in the New Testament, from which the ‘simple future 
should be carefully distinguished. 

The simple form denotes prospectiveness without any specifi- 

a 2 
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cation of the time after which it will happen; the periphrastic 
future requires or implies a definition of time: Plato, Gorg. os 
Gdn Svra réEw cor & pédrw Réyewv, know that I will tell you 
actual truth in what I am now going to say: M. 2. 13, wéAre 
yap ‘Hpwdns Srreiv +6 mradiov. 

The future often conveys the meaning of obligation: Eur. 
Med. 1320, réy’ ef +t Bovre yerpi 8 od watoess croré, speak 
whatever you like, but you shall never touch me with your 
hand. Hence it becomes ejurralent to an imperative : FEech. 
Sept. 252, pmdev rev? epeis, ‘you will not say,’ i.e., do not 
bse) fo 

The usage of the future for the imperative occurs repeatedly 
in the New Testament, and has been unnecessarily accounted s 
Hebraism: M. 5. 21, ov govevoeis: 48, verb ody tpeis Térews: 
A. 23. 5, dpyovra Tov Naod cov ov epeis xaxds. The use of 
the imperatival future appears in three cases in the New 
Testament: (1) as a mild imperative, e. g., in prohibition: M. 
6. 5, ovx gon as of inroxpitai: (2) as a strong imperative, 
prohibition and reproof: A. 13. 10, od mavoy dactpédwr tas 
6600s Kupiov; (3) as a legislative imperative, negatively, M. 
5.21; R. 7. 7, and positively, G. 5. 14; R. 13.9. The latter 
usage is Hebraistic. The uses of the future in the LXX are 
more varied, and almost purely Hebraistic. They express “ quod 
non convenit, Gen. 20. 9: quod non potest, 32. 12: quod licel, 
Numb. 32. 24: quod solet, Deut. 2. 11.” (Ellicott.) 

The future expresses a resolution, general sentiment, or 
confirmed habit: avjp codes tas cupdopdas pdov oloe, Tiw 
G@\Awv, a wise man will bear misfortunes more easily than 
others: 1 T. 6. 8, éyovres Siatpopas nal oxerdopata rovron 
apxecOnobpeba: G. 6. 5, Exacros 7d lEvov doprlov Baordcet. 

“Futurum in sententia generali recte ponitur, quandoquidem 
rei qu in nullum tempus non convenire videatur, etiam futuro 
tempore locum futurum esse jure sumitur.” (Friteche, Rom 
ii. p. 9.) 

The future denotes a supposed or possible case: L. 18. 23, 
5d80s mrarxois car &€eu Onoavpov ev ovpave: R. 3. 6, més xpwe 
6 Beds tov Koopov ; R. 10. 14, was ody émrixadécovras eis dv ovk 
érriorevaoay ; 

The future indicates not mere futurity, but the ethical possi- 
bility of an action, and with ov, something that neither can nor 
will happen: G. 2. 16, é& épyeov vououv ov SixawOrceras Ta06 
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‘odpk. “With ias: it involves tle notion of ‘ability,’ ‘ possi- 
bility :’-1 T. 3. 5, was éxxAnoias Oeod eripernoeras ; 
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The perfect marks the abiding effect of a terminated action : 
‘Xen. Anabd. i. 4. 8, avroNeXolrracw jpas Bevias nat Taciwy, have 
deserted from us, are deserters: Ji. i. 87, 5s Xpiony aude- 
BéBnxas, who continuest to protect Chrysa: 113, xai yap pa 
Kavraiymyyotpys mwpoBéBovna, just because I continue to prefer 
her even to Clytemnestra (I have preferred, and do prefer). 

In the second perfect, erroneously called the perfect middle, 
the intransitive signification predominates. Very few verbs 
have both forms: ¢« Tovrov tod ypovouv del xaras mémpaya, 
from this time I have always fared well: dy ére piay pdyny 
‘Popalovs vixnowpev atrokoAapev, if we gain one more victory 
over the Romans we are ruined. 

Several perfects denote only finished action, of which the effect 
is permanent, and must therefore be rendered by a present 
in English: «éxrnpat, I possess, I have acquired for myself 
(xtdopat): _péuvnuat, I remember, I have called to mind 
(uvdopar): xéxAnpat, I am called, I have been named (xaréw): 
ola, I know, I have perceived (eidw): aepdSnuat, I fear, I 
have been frightened (foSéw). 

The perfect often denotes the completion of an act, especially 
the fixed result of a thought or determination: Dem. Phil. i. 
19, radra pév dotw & trace Sed0xGar gnpi Seiv, these are the 
sentiments which I maintain ought to be the fixed convictions 
of all: H. 11. 17, icret mpoceyvnvoyey "ABpaam tov ‘Icadx 
metpatouevos, Kat Toy povoyevi} mpocépepey O Tas érrayyedas 
avabdcEdpevos. Here mrpocevivoyey expresses Abraham’s settled 
resignation of his son to the demand of God, his mental, though 
not actual offering of him; but mpocéfepey expresses ‘ was in 
the act of sacrificing him,’ when stopped by Divine inter- 
position (Green, p. 21): R. 8. 38, wéreopat ydp, I am per- 
suaded: C. 4. 3, 8 8 wat dSé5euas, for which I am actually in 
‘bonds: L. 4. 6, éuot mrapadéboras kal @ dav Bdrm Sidwpt adryp : 
1C. 1. 23, sets Sé xnptcconey Xpiorov éotravpwpévov: G. 3. 1, 
ols nat’ 6pOarpovrs "Inaois Xpuords mpoeypadn ev div éotavpw- 
Bévos. The perfect here calls attention to the permanent 
character acquired by the crucifixion, that of a Saviour; in 
the Creeds, where the mere fact is recorded, the participle 
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is oravpwbels: similarly 1 J. 4. 3, way mvedua 8 dponroyd 
"Inooty Xpioriv dv capa AgxrvOora ee rob Oeod dors: 2 Tim 
2. 8, pynuoveve "Inooty Xpirrov éyrryeppevov ex vexpov: H. 2. 9, 
tov Bpaxv re tap ayyéNous nratropévoy: H. 4. 15, wemeipac- 
pévov &e xara wavra: G. 2. 11, caTeyvwopéevos Hy, he stood self- 
condemned: R. 9. 19, T@ yap BovAxpare avrod tls avOéarnxer; 
for who resisteth His will? who has placed himself in oppo- 
sitionP 1 C. 11. 15, %) «opm dyri mepiBoralov Sé5orat airy: 
R. 7. 2, ) yap travdpos yur) rh Cove avdpt Sé5erae voy, for 
the married woman remains bound by the law to her husband 
for his lifetime. 

It is to be regretted that our language does not furnish an 
adequate equivalent for this passive perfect. Luther uniformly 
renders ‘yéypamrrat, es stehet geschrieben: L. 16. 26, yaopa 
péya éornpixras, stands fixt: 2 T. 1. 12, @ memlcrevea, to whom 
I have given my miotis, in whom I have put my trust and still 
do put it: 2 T. 4. 8, rots syamrnxoow Ti éripdvetay avrod, who 
have loved and still love his appearing ;—in a present sense 
only as it points to the persistence of the feeling: A. 22. 29, ars 
fw avrov Sedexws. The tense implies the situation of legal guilt 
in which the officer had placed himself. A. 25. 11, ef pév yap 
abun xal dfwv Oavdrov wérpayd tt: the tense térpays 
marks the permanent result of the supposed ddicnua. A. 27. 
25, wioTevw yap TH Oew Sri obtws otras xa Sy tpore 
AEAGAnTal por: 10. 10. 13, rretpacpds buds ovn etdndev et pi 
avOpwrtvos, has not formerly, and does not now: L. 5. 32, ovr 
Anrv0a xarécas Sixalovs. 

The perfect often denotes an immediate consequence: Xen 
Cyr. iv. 2. 26, 6 yap xparav dua mavta cuvnprraxev, he who 
conquers, at once carries off every thing: A. 21. 28, “EAAqvas 
elonyaryev eis TO iepoy Kal Kexolvwxe Tov Gyioy TOTroOY TaToOV: 
2 P. 2. 6, mores Yodopwrv xal Touoppas tehpwoas xaracrpooy 
xatéxpwev irroderyua pedrovtov aceBelv teHews. Here xexoi- 
voxe is the consequence of eioryayev, and TeJesws the result of 
waréxpwev. 

Mr. Green points out a delicate propriety of expression in the 
parable of the talents, M. 25. 14—30. At the time of receiving> 
the money, the aorist is used to describe the unprofitable 
servant, 6 To év AaBov: at the time of reckoning he is de— 
scribed as 6 Td & eiAndws, where the perfect describes his* 
unaltered condition, as fer as the money was concerned. With» 
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the other servants, the aorist is used both at the time of 
receiving and the time of reckoning. The money which they 
had received was modified by their own subsequent exertions, 
and the aorist could then alone be used. 

. 1 P. 2.10, of ove jr\enpévos viv 5& érenOévres. The perfect 
describes a state in which they continued, a state of remotenesa 
from God’s mercy. The aorist describes an act, Ye were made 
objects of mercy. 1 J. 3. 9, was 6 yeyerynpévos ex Tov OQeod 
Guaptiay ov trot, every one who hath been born of God, 
and continues in that state, doth not work sin habitually: od 
dvvara: apapravey Sre éx tov Beod yeyévnra:, he is not able 
to be a sinner, because he hath been born of God, and the life 
given him at his spiritual birth abides in him. ‘The Apostle 
does not say, ob duvarat duapreiv, he cannot fall into sin, by 
ignorance, érror, and infirmity. Such an assertion would be 
inconsistent with the whole tenor of Scripture.” Wordsworth. 


INDEFINITE TENSES, 
THE IMPERFECT. 


Hermann thus explains the imperfect: “In eo, quod quis 
voluit facere, nec tamen perfecit, quod aptius adhiberi tempus 
potest, quam quod ab ea ipsa ratione nomen habet imperfec- 
tum?” 

Thus too, Donaldson, § 426: ‘The imperfect denotes an in- 
complete action, one that is in its course, and is not yet brought 
to its intended accomplishment. It implies that a certain thing 
was going on at a specified time, but excludes the assertion 

that the end of the action was attained.” It may often be ex- 
pressed. by the paraphrase, ‘began to,’ ‘proceeded to,’ ‘at- 
tempted to,’ especially by the side of the aorist, which indicates 
the single or completed action: Thuc. ii. 92. 2, ds 4 vais 
depOeipero, topatev éavriv al éférecer eis Tov dpéva, as the 
ship was (in process of) sinking, he slew himself, and fell over- 
board into the habour. The suicide and its result being single 
and momentary acts, are expressed by the aorist. Xen. ére 
trnvriatev 4 pddayé nai dpa 4 oddmvyk ébOéyEato, when the 
Phalanx proceeded to meet them, and at the same time the 
trumpet sounded (épOéyé. aor., single and completed act): 
Umer: édéFavro ot Trodeutoe GAN Epevyov, the enemies no longer 
'waited their attack, but proceeded to flee (édé§. aor., completed 
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result): Anab. v. 4. 24, trode pev ovv medracrds édéEarro of 
BdpBapor nai éudyovro. 6 xiwv éFéSpape, nal cabvraxret airois, 
the dog ran out and kept barking at them. 

The imperfect has the idea of incompleteness: M. 3. 14, 6 8 
"Todvyns Svexodvev avrov, John attempted to hinder him: L. 1. 
59, €xdouv auto, were on the point of naming it: 5. 6, Scepprrywvro 
76 Slervov, the net was beginning to break: A. 26. 11, qvayxafov 
Bracdnpetv, was doing my utmost to make them blaspheme: 
A. 18. 11, wepidyor efijres yetpaywyous: A. 7. 58, €AcOoPorou, 
kept stoning him: G. 1. 13, éSiwxov ri éxxdnolay tod Beod Kal 
érropOouv aitiy xal mpoéxorroy «.7.X. In G. 4. 29, 0 Kata odpKa 
yevunBeis eSiwxey Tov xatda IIvedpa obrws xal viv, we have the 
strict use of the imperfect to designate an action which still 
spiritually continues. 

This idea of incompleteness frequently passes into that of 
repetition, especially in contrast with the aorist: 1 O. 10. 4, 
Wavres TO avTo Téua Tvevpatinoy Erioy Erwov yap ex avev- 
parixhs axonovGovens wérpas. Here the aorist, ériov, expresses 
the action, without conveying any idea of duration; the im- 
perfect, érwov, implies the repetition of the act, ‘they kept 
continually drinking:’ A. 28.9, of Aourol of Eyovres doOeveias 
éy TH vow tmpocnpyovro Kal éOepamrevovro, kept coming to us, 
and were getting healed: L. 24. 21, nets 5é nrmifoper, ‘we 
for our part were hoping,’ implying that this had been ther 
habitual expectation for some period of time: M. 13. 34, ywpis 
mapaBoris on dare avrois: Mk. 14. 12, dre Td mrdoya EOvov 
(an annual offering): 15. 6, card 88 dopriy amédvev airois ba 
Sécptov, i.q., M. 27. 15, eidOes dtrodverv: R. 15. 22, évexomrroyap 
Ta Tovra Tov éMeiv mpos vwas: L. 4. 16, éSbacxey év tais 
owarywryais aitav: 2 Th. 2. 5, ov pvnuovevere Stu ert doy pos 
ipas tatta édeyoy tyiv ; 

The imperfect is used (in verbs and phrases like ée, éypm, 
eixos Hv, @pedov) to signify a dissatisfaction with the present 
state of things, and a wish that the result was different: A. 13. 
46, Upiy tv avayxatoy mp@tov AadnOfvas Tov AOYoY Tod Beod: 
1 ©. 4. 8, nat Sperov ye éBacitredcate: 2 C. 11. 1, ddpedrov 
avelyecOé pou: Rev. 3. 15, dpedov yuypos elns 4 Eeords: H. 9. 
26, émel Se. avrov trodNaans Trabeiy amd KaraBoXFs KocpMoU: 
G. 4. 20, #Ocdov 8é srapeivas pds ipas dprs xa addrd£as TH 
govyy pov: R. 9. 3, niyounv yap avdOeua elvar avros éyw a0 
rot Xpuorod: 2-C. 12.11, eyo whetroyv id’ tudv cuvlaracbas: 
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M. 26. 9% jtvaro todTo To pvpoy wpabivas. woANOU: 24, xadov 
ay aire ei ove éyevvjOn 6 dv perros éxetvos : 2 P. 2. 21, xpébrrov 
WW avrots pu drreyvwxévas Ti dddv THs Sixacoovvys: A. 22. 22, ob 
yap xabijxev avtov Gp. 

dy is often omitted colloquially, especially when the con- 
ditional protasis is omitted. The want of absoluteness in such 
statements is sufficiently expressed by the general indefinite 
character of the imperfect: A. 25. 22, é8ovAduny xal abrés Tob 
avOperrov axotca: R. 9. 3, ndyounv yap avros eyo avdbeua 
elvat. 

The following passages illustrate the difference between the 

imperfect and aorist: L. 8. 23, wAeovtwy 5¢ abrav aditrvace 
cat xatéBn daira eis THY Aluvnv Kal auverrrAnpodvTO Kal 
exivduvevov:: Ja. 2. 22, ) wiatis cuvypyes Tos Epyous avrov Kal cx 
Tav épyov 7 wlatis érenevoOn: G. 1. 14, yxovcaTte yap THy éuiy 
avactpogiy more &v TH ‘Tovdaropp 6 éri xa drrepBoday éSiwxov 
™my exichne lav To Geod nai eropfovy avrqv: A. 16. 22, of 
orpariyot TépippnEavres TA | iparia éxédevoy papditers : G. 2. 12, 
mpo Tov yap eNOety Twas ard ‘laxwBov pera trav Ovav cuvync Ger, 
Gre Se HAOov inréctedre xal adwpiley Eavrov poBovpevos Tovs éx 
qWeptTouys. 
- In1 C. 3. 6, dym efvrevaa, ’Amodras erroticev, GAN 6 Beds 
nvEavev, the transitory acts of human teachers are expressed 
by aorists; the continual bestowal of Divine grace by the im- 
perfect : 1 P. 2. 23, 24, ds owWopovpevos ouK dvrehowBépet, mdaxov 
OvK mpreiet, mrapedi8ou de 1@ xpivovtt Sixaiws: Os Tas dpuaptias 
quay avros aviveyxey év TO opatt avTod él To EvAov. Here 
‘we have three imperfects to denote continual and repeated 
acts; but an aorist to denote an act done once for all. R. 6. 13, 
pndé trapiotdvere ta pédn vpuav Sra abixias TH apaptia, 
GANA Tapacticate éavro’s THe Beg. The present expresses 
repetition, habit, continuance; the aorist, a single irrevocable 
‘act of surrender. The verb mapsordvas occurs five times in 
this passage in the sense of ‘presenting for use or service.’ 
‘Vaughan. 


THE AORIST. 


The aorist is connected with the future by the ee oe, 
‘and with the past by the augment é Hence it confines the 
action predicated within certain limits of previous and sub- 
sequent time. From this arises its epistolary use, anticipatory 
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retrospective: 1 P. 5. 12, &° cddyor &ypawa, I write briefly: 
G. 6. 11, Bere anrleouw tyiv ypdpyact Sypaya rH dup yeipl, 
behold in what large characters I write to you with my own 
hand: Ph, 2. 28, cvrovdasorépws ovy ereuwa avrov, I send him 
therefore the sooner; so 0. 4 8; A. 23. 30; 2 ©. 8. 18, 
cuveréuyapev per’ airrod tov d&dedpov: 2 C. 9. 3, éreurpa rors 
adedpovs. This is often called the epistolary aorist ; a graceful 
mode of expression, by which the writer puts himself in the 
place of the reader, and looks at the thing written from the 
reader’s point of view. Thus we may explain G. 2. 10, 5 xal 
éorrovéaca avTd Tovro rotfoat, which also, when among you, I 
was for this very reason eager to do. If St. Paul had been 

of his habitual action, we should have expected 
éarrovdafoy, or if he described one which continued to that time, 
we should have looked for dozrovdaxa, 
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In some’ cases the action is really momentary, or of short 
duration: Mk. 3. 5, mepuSreyrapuevos avrovs per opyns, av 
grovpevos er) TH mapwoe THS Kapdlas alTrav, eyes Te avOpory 
"Exreivov thv yeipd cov. Kal é&érewe xai arexarect adn 9) yeip 
avrov: J. 15.6, day yur tis pelvn dv eyol, éBrjOn Ew nai é- 
npavon: 7. 26, uy wore adnOas eyvwcay oi apyovres Ere ovros 
éotw addAnOas 6 Xpicros; is it possible the rulers really de- 
cided that this is really the Christ? M.17. 7, éyép@yre wad ps 
poBeiabe. 

Hence we have the perfect to mark a permanent state, the 
aorist a single act: G. 2. 7, wemloreupas TO evaryyédov TIS axpo 
Bvorias. The perfect indicates permanent duration, ‘concre- 
ditum mihi habeo:’ R. 3. 2, érictevOnoay ra NOyta TOU Geod: 
H. 2. 14, eet ovy ra traidia xexolvnxev aiparos xal capxds, Kal 
autos wWapaTnoiws petéoye Tov a’rav. So the four aorists in 
H. 6. 4—6 mark a temporary condition or a single act, and the 
two presents denote a continued state or an action still going 
on: advvatov yap tots Gtrak pwricbévras, yevoapévous re Tis 
Swpeds THs érrovpaviou, xal peroxous yevnOévtas IIvetpatos dyiou, 
kal xadov yevoapévous Beod pjua, Suvduens Te pédNovtos aidvos, 
kal Trapatrecovtas, Tradw avaxawilew eis petdvoway, avarTav— 
potvras éavrois tov viov Tob Qeot Kai wrapaderyparltovras, while 
they crucify afresh to their own perdition the Son of God, and— 
while they expose him to shame: 2 C. 5. 17, Ta dpyaia wapai— 
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Gey, od yéyove Raia ta wWavra. So the perfect is introduced 
between two aorists to show that the absence is continual in Ja. 
1. 24, carevinoey yap éavrov Kab aredjrvOe, car evOéws erreAdOero 
orotos Hv. In Col. 1. 16, dv avr@ éxticOn ta wdvra, the mere 
action of creation is regarded, but in ta mdvta 8: avrod Kab eis 
avrov ExTLOT AL, the permanent result of creation is introduced, 
and the aorist is changed into the perfect. In other cases, though 
the action is one of prolonged duration, there is no occasion for 
bringing this circumstance into notice: Xen. Cyrop. »y MEPL OLKOD 
év ols erpadnre—exédevoe Siadvrd£as aire THY Te yuvaixa— 
Tavrny otv éxédevoev 6 Kipos Siadvrdrresy tov “Apdorwny ws ay 
avros AdBy, desired him to undertake and retain the custody. 
G. 5. 24, of é tod Xpictod riy cdpxa écravpwoay: J. 13. 31, 
viv eofdcbn 6 vids rod avOparrov: M. 3. 17, 6 vids pou 6 dya- 
anros ev @ evddxnoa: Ja. 2. 13, ) yap xpiow avidews TH pt) 
momoavrs édeos: 1 P. 2. 3, elmep éyevcacbe Srt ypnoros 6 
Kupeos. In 1 P. 5. 2, rroupdvare to ev ipiv roluvwy, tend ye 
the flock that is among you, the aorist gathers together the 
whole work of teaching, feeding, watching, leading into one act, 
occupying the entire life; 1 P. 1. 13, reXelws éAmicarte, direct 
fully your hope. Their whole life is to be one act of hope. 
(Wordsworth.) Rev. 10. 7, érerécOn To pvornpiov. érerécOy 
is the prophetic past tense signifying that although the event is 
still future it is certain, and in the divine foreknowledge and 
decree it is already done: Rev. 15. 1. Cf. éBan6n, J. 15. 6. 
(Wordsworth.) Rev. 14. 8, érecey érece BaBvdwy 4 rons 7 
HeyddXn, the prophetic aorist expresses the certainty and sudden- 
ness of the fall as if by a single blow. 

When a specific time of duration is expressed by other words 
in the sentence the aorist is used, as this tense does not repeat 
the idea already introduced: J. 2. 20, reacapdxovra xab & 
€reaw w@xodoun0n 6 vads ovtos: H. 11. 23, Mwons yewvnbeis 
ExpuBn tpiynvov: 19.1.1, 8 denxcapev, 5 éwpdxapey Trois 6bOad- 
fois nav, 6 eGeacdyefa, xal ai yeipes enrddnoav weph rod 

Adyou rijs fwijs. Here the aorists point to the action of the 
A postles in gazing at our Lord as He ascended into heaven, and 
to their handling His person after the resurrection, L. 24. 39. 
L J. 4.9. 14, rév Tidy adrod roy povoyev, amréotadxer 6 Beds eis 
Tow xiopov. The perfect is used, as the effect of that mission 
is permanent and operative. 1 J. 4. 10, 6rt avros nydirncey 
eds, nad arréoteide Toy Tidv abrod inacpov teph Toy dpaptioy 
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jyucv. Here dréotecde refers to the remarkable proof of divine 
love, and denotes that the propitiation was effected by one act. 
Rev. 5. 7, xal 7dOe nai etrnde td BiBrLlov. The perfect marks 
not only an act but a state, he has taken a book and holds it. 
A. 2. 43, éyéveto 8¢ mrdon uyy poBos, wodAd re tépata Kal 
onucia Sia thY atrocTéXNwr éylvero, there arose fear once for all, 
a single occurrence, signs were frequently, habitually per- 
formed. A. 7. 59, éAcOoBdrouw Tov Srédavoy émixarovpevov Kai 
Abyovra, Kupee 'Inood, dé£at 76 rvedpd pov, they kept on stoning, 
Receive once for all. R. 3. 23, wdvres yap fpaprov cat torepoiv- 
ras tis Sokns tod Oeov. The aorist gathers up as it were the 
gins of the world into one act regarded as prior to the manifes- 
ation ef the d:cavcvvn, and of which the result is expressed in 
totepotyra. KR. 10. 16, tis émlorevoey rH axon Hyuav; who 
Delieved the message he heard from usP The aorist expresses 
the reflection of the prophet on his ministry as one act, he 
returns into his Master’s presence and says, Lord, when I went 
forth in Thy name who believed P (Vaughan.) 

Sometimes the aorist draws attention to the completion of s 
prolonged action: Demosth. Phil. i., éreday dirarra daxovorre: 
J.17. 15, épwra—iva tnpnons avrovs éx rod trovnpov: G. 3. 22, 
GANA cuvérdevrev 4 ypadi Ta TavTa bro ayapTiav. 

The force of the aorist as referring to single acts is borne out 
by the use of the aorist in the other moods and participles: M. 
26. 23, 6 éuBdrwpas per’ éuod dy rh TpuB Mop THY xelpa, ouros we 
mapabioce: 26. 26, doOiovrwv Se aitav, rAaBov 6 'Inoois Tov 
dprov, nad evroyroas, Exdace, kai edi{Sov Tois pabynrais, xai ele, 
AaBere, gayere. In E. 6. 14, 15, 16, there are four aorist par- 
ticiples specifying different acts which were completed before 
the soldier took up his position. The imperative presents, -ypd¢e, 
kNerre, oxdire, mean ‘go on writing, stealing, digging.’ The 
imperative aorists, ypayrov, xNéov, oxavov, mean, write, steal, 
dig, some particular object and have done with it. 

Dr. Donaldson translates M. 3. 8, roijoate oty xaprous aflous 
vhs wetavolas, bring forth at once and completely fruits worthy 
of repentance. So Bishop Andrews remarks, the word is not 
' bring forth at this time now, then it should be zrocefre, but it is 
moujnoate, have done bringing forth. So M. 19. 17, e¢ 5é Oéreus 
eiced ety eis vy Cwnv, tHpycoy Tas évrodds, keep at once and 
completely ; ; Thpet would imply, continue to keep: J. 13. 27, 
8 roves, Toincov taxvov, what thou art doing, get done with 
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more speed: 1 ©. 15. 34, dxvippare Sixalws Kal ut) dpaprdvere, 
the 1 aor., éxvmppare, implies a momentary act; the present, 
apaptavere, one which requires continuous efforts. 

In exhortations we frequently have the aorist imperative 
following the present imperative: 1 T. 6. 12, dyavifou Tov Kadov 
ayava tis lorews, érihaBSod Ths aiwviouv wns, where émriiaBod 
marks a distinct act in the dyer. R. 6. 13, unde wapiordvere 

- GAAa wapaorncate...: Mk. 2. 9, Gyeipe, apdy cov Tov 
xpaBPRarov. ‘Quid mirum qui modo lenius jusserat oxorreire 
eumdem statim cum majore quadam vi et quasi intentius flagi- 
tantem addere AoyicacGe P” Schaefer, Demosthenes. 

In prohibitions Attic usage compels us to use the subjunctive 
when we forbid a single act, uz «érre, do not steal in general ; 
py KAAWys, do not steal this particular thing. 

Dr. Donaldson gives as instances, 7radoat viv 75n pnd épo- 
‘yons mwépa, be silent at once, and do not question further, where 
both verbs refer to the completion of the single act; but js) 
arroxduns, G\Aa oxoTret, do not be wearied, but go on consider- 
ing, where the former verb indicates the completeness of the 
consideration by the weariness and consequent cessation of the 
inquirer. So again we have C. 2. 21, mi dyn, unde yedon, nde 
Oiyys, of single acts prohibited; but in an important passagé 
which has often been misunderstood, J. 20. 17, 47) ou drrov, 
ove yap K.T.d. Topevou é apos Tous abeAgod’s pov, Kai elzre 
avrois, «.T.r., do not continue to cling to me, for I have not yet 
ascended, but proceed to my brethren, and tell them that I am 
about to ascend. 

The Greek aorist has been sompated to the force of the 
common Hibernicism, ‘to be after,’ joined with a verb. Thus 
we may render J/. i. 26. 28, uy oe, yépov, Koiknoww éyw mapa 
vyvol xeyelw, let me not be after finding thee: uj vd tou ov 
Xpaioun oxirrpov Kai oréupa Oeoio, not in that case, I assure 
thee, will the.sceptre and fillet of the god be after availing 
the. This will explain G. 5. 24, of 88 rod Xpicrod ryv ocdpxa 
érraipwoay avy toils TaOipacw Kal Tals emBupiass, ‘ are after 
crucifying,’ i.e., crucify. The following is the substance of 
Bishop Ellicott’s note on G. 5. 24: “The ethical crucifixion is 
here designated as an act past (R. 6. 6), though it really is, and 
must be, a continuing act as well (R. 8. 13). St. Paul here 
Presents us with the idea of the true Christian, the character 

in all its highest perfection and completeness. The aorist, 
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doratpecay, is neither for the perfect, nor for the present, but 
enunciates a general truth, correcting, marking an action 
which was in operation at indefinite moments of the past.” 
Compare Soph. Antig. 1318, where Wex remarks on éd{dafay, 
“unum exemplum quod aliquando evenerit tanquam norma 
proponitur.” Hence the aorist has been satd to express what 
is wont to happen. 

The aorist infinitive (dvayvwcGjvar, 1 Th. 5. 27), especially 
after verbs of ‘hoping,’ ‘commanding,’ is often used in refer- 
ence, not merely to single acts, but to what is either timeless 
(‘ab omni temporis definiti conditione libera et immunis’), or 
simply eventual and dependent. on the action expressed by the 
finite verb. (Ellicott.) 

murrevoat, to make a profession of faith, or an act of faith 
at a particular time: micrevev, to believe, to be a believer: 
Sovredcas, to do an act of service: Sovrevey, to be a slave: 
dpapreiy, to commit a sin: duaprdvew, to be a sinner. (Words 
worth on 1 J. 3. 9.) H. 11. 6, yapis 5 wlorews advvaro 
evaperricas, to perform a single act well pleasing to God: 
R. 8. 8, of 8¢ dv capi dvtes Oe@ apécas ob Svvavras. 

The aorist in a negative sentence gives the exclusive mean- 
ing, ‘at any time,’ ‘at all,’ as it expresses simply the verbal 
- idea, without reference to time. Compare Xenophon’s lan- 
guage about Socrates: rév doeBes prev ovdéy srore srept rods eos 
otr’ eitrovta ore mpdftavra (on no single occasion), rowaitra & 
wai Néyovra nai mparrovra trepi Gewy (habitually), old ris dy xab 
Aéyov nal mpartwv elnte xa voulforro etoeBéctaros (Memor. i. 
1.20). 2 Tim. 2. 11, ef yap cuvarrebdvopev. The aorist marks 
a single past act that took place when we gave ourselves up 0 
& life that involved similar exposure to sufferings and death: 
the Apostle died when he embraced the lot of a daily death 
(caf ipépay dtroOvjcnw, 1 C. 15. 31), and of a constant 
bearing about the vécpwow tod 'Incod, 2 C. 4. 10. 


THE PLUPERFECT. 


The pluperfect expresses the completion of some act before @ 
specified time: Xen. Anab. ii. 2. 14, ériyyave yap é¢’ audh7zS 
mopevopevos Sib7t érérpwro, for he happened to be travelling i= 
8 carriage, because he was suffering the effects of a wound: F-+- 
16. 20, ds EBéBAnTO pos TOY TrUA@VA avToD HAKwpéEVOS. 

In some passages. we find the pluperfect when we shoul 
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expect the norist: Z/. i..221, 7 8 Otruprévde BeSijxes, the 


_ goddess was already gone to Olympus: v. 65, roy pey" 


Mnptovns Ste 59 xaréuaprre Suoxwy BeBArjxe, as soon as he 
overtook him, he smote him at once. In the New Testament 
this usage is found in verbs where the perfect has the force of 
the present, and the pluperfect of the imperfect: M. 12. 46, 4 
payrnp war of adcddoi atrov ciarnxacay gw: J. 2. 9, ws Se 
éyevoato 6 apyxiTpixduwvos To Bowp olvoy yeyevnpévoy, cai ovu 7de6 
aobey éotiv x.7.d.: 20. 9, ovderm yap RoeLcay Ty ypadny, drt bei 
QUTOY éx VEXPOY avacTHVas. 

The paulo-post future expresses the permanent effect of a 
future action. 

From the perfects of intransitive verbs are formed present 
tenses, which may have their own futures: @vjoxw, I am 
dying, té@yyxa, I am dead; from this is formed a present, 
teOvixe, future reOynEw, reOvyiEouat, I shall be dead: fornps, 
I am placing, éernxa, I have placed myself, or I stand, éor7j£w, 
éornEouat, I shall stand. 

This rule is particularly applicable to perfects of a passive 
form: upvnoxw, I call to mind, pméuynuart, I remember, 
peurnoopas, I shall remember: ypadw, I write, yéypaypas, I 
remain written, yeypdyoyuas, I shall remain written: Aristoph. 
obdels Kata omrovdds peTreyypagpyceral, GX worrEp hv TO WpaToV 
éyyeypdyrerat, no one shall be transferred by private interest to 
another catalogue, but shall remain enrolled as he was at first: 
Kpaigon, xexparya, xexpatopas : L. 19. 40, day otro. crwTrjcwcw 
ot ALGou xexpatovra:: Il, i. 139, 6 dé kev xeyodwoerat, but he, I 
ween, will long continue angry. 


_ VOICES. 


Donaldson remarks, § 430, * The intransitive usage of verbs is 


anterior to the transitive. The transitive is merely a causative 
or secondary signification, and requires an objective case, as a 
Secondary predication, to complete the meaning. Even after 


the transitive use had become the common and established 


81 gnification, there was a tendency to fall back on the neuter or 
independent construction.” 

‘Verbs which are habitually spoken of as transitive are used. 
adso as intransitive: drt Sdpdeus Hyev 6 Kipos, Cyrus was pro- 
ceeding to Sardes: 6 HépEns eicéBade és tiv ‘ENAdéa, Xerxes 
Made an irruption into Hellas: Thue. i. 79, r@v uév wredvoy 
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éxi 1d aird at yumpas Efepov, the sentiments of the majority 
*were tending to the same point: xaxas éyw, I am ill: 6 aarp, 
vl mpdrre; xadas mparte, how fares your father? he fares 
well: 1 woes éwl 7d yeipov éxdvev, the city fell off for the 
worse. If this view is correct, it is altogether gratuitous to 
assert that the transitive and intransitive significations of verbs 
are continually interchanged, or to speak of multiplied devia- 
tions of the voices from their proper meanings. The usage of 
Greek writers, Homeric, Attic, Hellenistic, is in many respects 
analogous to our own. There are many expressions we 0c- 
casionally use for the sake of convenience, though we are not 
prepared to maintain their grammatical propriety, e. g., the 
land grows wheat; he walks his horse; they horsed the 
coach. 

These considerations will be sufficient to show the shallow- 
ness of the grounds on which many expressions in the New 
Testament have been pronounced anomalous; such as M. 5. 45, 
tov Arsov avatédrxe: Li. 12. 37, dvaxdvel avrovs: 2 C. 2. 14, re 
OptauBevovts spas: Ph. 4. 10, dveOdrere 1d trép epod dpoveiv: 
Tit. 1. 5, Wa ta relrovra éridvoepPwoy: J. 14. 31, dyopev 
dvrevbev: 1 T. 5. 8, rv wriorw Hpvytas: 2 T. 1. 15, arreatpa- 
g¢nody pe mavres of dv tH ’Aoig: A. 12. 10, Trav widnr Tip 
odnpay, tiv pépovcay eis riv mov: Xen. Anab. v. 2. 16, Tis 
els ri dxpay depovons dob... nata Tas TUNasS Tas Eis THD 
dxpav gepovoas: 2 Tim. 2. 16, ras BeBnrous Kevodwvias 
mepiicraco, withdraw from, ‘make a circuit so as to avoid.’ 

No difficulty ought to be felt with the following expressions, 
where the reflective pronoun is sometimes supplied: Mk. 4. 29, 
Srav trapade 6 apres: 37, Ta xvpata éréBadrev els TO Toi: 
A. 27. 14, Bade war’ airs dvepos: 7. 42, Ertpepe 52 6 Oeis: — 
L. 9. 12, 9 #puépa fpEaro xdlvew. , 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


The active verb expresses an action of the subject which is 
directed to a certain object. The passive represents the object 
as receiving the action thus directed. | 

In Greek, the object, whether it is immediate or remot, 
becomes the subject of the passive verb: tumrre: pe, he strikes 
me,—éyo TurToyas unr’ avTov: morever pot, he trusts 0% 
—é¢yo miotevopas i’ attod: xpatel pov, he masters me,—éy? 
aparoduas iT avrod. 
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er prepositions besides vzré are used to express the agent, 
amo, pos, tapd. The dative is also used for the agent, 
ally with verbs of the passive perfect. 

we verbs which are followed by two accusatives in the 
retain in the passive the accusative of the thing, and 
others which in the active have generally the remote 
: Mk. 16. 5, eiSov veavioxov ... mreptBeBAnuevoy oTorRV 
1: A. 18. 25, odtos I xatnynpévos thy dddv Tov Kupiov: 
2. 15, Kparelre tas wapadoces as édiddyOnre: L. 12. 47, 
eTas troANas: G. 2.7, Trewiotevpat TO evaryyédoy TIS aKpo- 
as: A. 28. 20, THY GAvow TavTny Trepixepar: 21.3, avada- 
trv Kurpov: C. 1. 9, a mAnpwOite thy ériyvwow tod 
ZTOS avroU. 


USAGES OF THE MIDDLE VERB. 
MIDDLE VOICE. 


» middle is only an idiomatic application of the intransi- 
assive; sometimes it is almost impossible to say whether 
rb is middle or passive. 
re are four ordinary usages of the Greek middle verb: 
e reflexive, where it denotes action on the agent with or 
at an accusative of the part: M. 27.5, awnyEaro: Mk. 7. 
rriawyrat: L. 22. 30, xaBionobe: A. 18. 18, xetpduevos THV 
nv: 2 Th. 3. 6, oréd\XNcoOae tds: L. 10. 11, rov xovtoprov 
wooueba: 12. 15, purddooeabe ard tHs wreoveEias: R. 14. 
vTes yap wapactncopeba TH Bynpatt Tod XpioTod, for we 
all present ourselves before: G. 6. 7, 47) mAavaoGe: Mk. 
dy ph wrvyph vapwvras tas yelpas. (2) The appropriative 
where the reflexive pronoun is sometimes added by way 
phasis and perspicuity: A. 20. 28, qrotpatvew tiv éxxAnciav 
lod Ty tepteroujoato Sa tod lov aiparos: 1 T. 3. 13, 
w €auTois Kadov mepitrowbyrat: EK. 5. 16, e€aryopalopevos 
upoy: L. 21. 19, év TH Gropovy tpav «ricacbe tas ypuyas 
Tit. 2. 7, ceavroy wapeyopevos TuTov. (3) The causative 
to get a thing done by ititermediate agency: L. 2. 5, 
dxacOas, to get himself enrolled: Ii. i. 18, Avoopevos 
pa, to get his daughter set free: 1 C. 6. 7, Start ovy) 
w adixeioOe ; why do ye not rather submit to injury? 
, xetpdoOw, let her get herself shaven: A. 15.1, day yy 
dunobe, except ye get yourselves circumcised. (4) The 
H 
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reciprocal sense, where the parties mutually act: with each 
other: L. 22. 5, éydpnaay nal cuvébevro avte@ apyvpuv Sova: 
2 ©. 13. 11, natapriferOe, twapaxandeiobe, amend each other's 
defects, afford mutual help: 1 C. 9. 25, mas 0 dywrifopevos: 
A. 7. 26, &f0n abrois payopévois: 23. 9, ot ypapupareis toi 
pépovs tav Papicaiwy Siepdyovro. Thus we may explain 
1 T. 1. 18, tavrny thy trapayyeNay rrapatiBepat cot, where the 
object is represented as emanating from, or belonging to, the 
subject of the verb; sometimes called the appropriative middle 
In some verbs the reflexive is joined with the reciprocal : 
J. 12. 10, éBovrevcavro Sé of apytepeis, consulted among then- 
selves: 9. 22, 75 yap ovveréPewrto ot ’Iovdaior, for the Jews had 
already settled among themselves. 

In many verbs the causative middle is the correlative of the 
active: qdoSelv, to frighten, goBeicOat, to fear; rdoat, to 
release, AvcacOat, to ransom: A. 21. 24, 25, xal abros gudao- 
cov Tov vopov . . . duddocecOar avrovs Td Te cidiwrOOUTOD K.T.. 
2 T. 4, 15, dy Kai ov duddocou: M. 5. 42, daveicac Gai, to borrov, 
to cause money to be lent to oneself: 20. 1. 7, pscPoicAa, to 
hire, to cause to let to oneself. This relation is frequently 
expressed in Latin by curare, and in German by the auxiliary 
verb (sich) lassen. 

The term dynamic, or intensive middle, has lately been in- 
troduced to denote the appropriate and causative usages whet 
the subject of the verb has a peculiar personal interest and 
anxiety in the action which he does or causes to be doe. 
Thus Mk. 14. 47, orracdpevos thy payaipay, expresses more 
vividly than Mt. 26. 51, dwéorrace tiv pdyatpay aitov. Many 
of the uses of vroveto8as may be referred to this head: A. 1.!, 
Tov Tpa@tov Noyov érronodynv : 8. 2, éroincayto Kotrerov: 27. |8, 
éxBodny érovotvto: R. 15. 26, xowwviay tid troujcacbas: E. 4 
16, wav 7) c@pa... thy abknow Tod awopatos troverat, all 
parts of the body reciprocally and mutually acting on one 
another: H. 1. 3, & éavroo Kabapio pov TOUO GLEvos Tov 
dpapriiy. Contrast Ken. Anab. i 2. 9, éFéracw Kal appv 
évroinoev, With i. 2. 1, érroceiro rip mpopacy. This use of the 
middle is the application of the simple meaning of the active to 
mental and moral forces: 1 Tim. 4. 6, radra UroreGepevos 7068 
aderpois . . . évrpepspevos Tois royots Tis wlerews : C. 2. 15 
Breebucdueies tas dpyas nal rds é£oucias: Mk. 10. 20, ravT? 
wdvra épurakduny ex veornros pou: Tit. 1. 5, va ra NevrovT® 
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emiSvopOdon . . . os, eyo ood Sieragdéwnv: 2 Tim. 4. 14, 


"AnréEavdpos 6 yadxeds TroAAd wos Kaxad évedeiEaro, where the 
middle voice points to the animus displayed in the outward 
acts of injury and wrong. 

The middle form of a neuter verb is often used to denote the 
appropriation to an individual of a state or condition. This is 
particularly common with verbs in -edw. Some, like dpiorevery, 
aparrevery, Bactrevewv, are used only in the active form, because 
they denote a condition, belonging actually or naturally to the 
subject. Others employ both active and middle forms, because 
they admit of the idea of an appropriation of the condition: 
oTpateveay, to march on an expedition: otparever@Oat, to be a 
soldier: 2 T. 2. 4, obdeis otparevopevos, no one while serving 
as a soldier: L. 3. 14, orparevoyevot, men on actual service: 
toALTevew, to be a citizen, live in a free state: arodttrevec Oar, to 
appropriate the condition of a citizen to oneself individually, 
to take a part in politics: Phil. 1. 27, povov aklws rod 
evayyeAiou Tov Xpiorov trodureveoGe: A. 23. 1, eyo wdon 
cuverdnoe: ayabh weTmoNiTevpwat TO Ocw. Similarly, rpecPeverv, 
to be an ambassador: mpecBevecOa, to act by means of an 
embassy: SovAcdew, to give advice: BovAever Pa, to act as a 
counsellor: Thucyd. il. 15, adroit &xaorot éerodsrevovro Kal 
(Bovrevovro. (Donaldson, § 482. 2.) 

Some verbs, though active in form, are used in a middle 
sense: 1 P. 2. 6, wepiéyes ev TH ypady, it is extant in Scripture 
(Joseph. Ant. xi. 4. 7, xaOas ev avtH TH emiarodg Trepteyet) : 
1 P. 2. 13, etre Bacthed ws trrepéyovts: L. 15. 12, S65 pot Td 
éemiBaAXov pépos THs ovoias: A. 27. 14, EBade Kat’ avbris avepos : 
Mk. 4. 29. 37: so yeepe, arise, Mk. 2. 9. 11; 8.3; 5. 41; 10. 49: 
A. 27. 43, amoppiavras, having cast themselves out of the 
ship: 5. 22, dvaotpéavres. 


PASSIVE AND MIDDLE DEPONENTS. 


Some middle deponents, in addition to an aorist middle, have 
al aorist in the passivé form, which is completely passive in 
sense: Oedopuat, COcacdpnv, OedOnv—idopar, iacdyny, iaOnv— 
XapiLouar, éxaprodunv, éxapicOnv—pvopat, éppvoduny, éppiaOnv. 

er deponents have an aorist, which is passive in form 
but active in signification: as #RovdjOnv, ASvv7jOnv, érreneds}- 
bm, nda BnOny, eomdayyvicOnv. These are called passive de- 
ponents, 
H 2 
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CHAPTER VU. 
THE MOODS OF VERBS. 
HYPOTHETICAL PROPOSITIONS. INFINITIVE AND PARTICIPLES. 


THE subjunctive and optative in Greek form one mood, cor- 
responding to the subjunctive mood in Latin. The Greek 
subjunctive supplies the tenses which answer to the subjunctive 
present and perfect in Latin, while the Greek optative fills up 
the place of the subjunctive imperfect and pluperfect. 

The indicative mood expresses certainty; the conditional 
mood of present and past tenses formed by the subjunctive 
and optative expresses uncertainty. ‘When the result is re 
garded as certain, the verb is in the indicative; when uncertai, 
in the subjunctive ; when doubly uncertain, depending on some 
contingency not likely to occur, the optative is used. 
English there are three degrees of expectation or likelihood, 
e. g., Will you come? Can you come? Could you come? You 
will recover; You may recover; You might recover. Thes¢ 
degrees have their exact parallels in Greek, and are exp 
respectively by the indicative, the subjunctive, the optative - 
(Q. R. No. 225). 

This conditional mood frequently appears to be independent + 
but generally its dependence upon other words is plainly 
marked by the employment of hypothetical particles and 
conjunctions. Some verb may be supplied to show the de 
pendence of the subjunctive and optative, even when they 
appear to be independent. The subjunctive had originally tbh© 
idea of futurity, next of duty, corresponding to the EnglisP 
‘ought.’ Hence it is frequently hortative, resembling the 1~ 
perative, or expresses a doubt, especially in questions. a 
optative seems, as the word implies, to have originally e*~ 
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pressed the idea of wishing, ‘could you come?’ then of possi- 
bility, resembling the English ‘may,’ ‘might.’ In process of 
time the latter meaning was distinguished by the insertion 
of dv. | 

As the subjunctive involved the idea of duty, it was naturally 
used to denote a purpose: ‘I give you this,—you are to use it,’ 
is much the same as, ‘I give you this that you may use it.’ 

As the optative involved the idea of wishing, this mood was 
also used to denote a purpose: ‘I gave you this—may you use 
it,’ is much the same as, ‘I gave you this, that you might use 
it.’ : 

Thus both moods merged into a common idea of condition- 
ality, and were used to denote a purpose, and other relations 
which involve doubt, uncertainty, or indefiniteness in their 
statement. From what has been already mentioned, it must be 
remembered that the subjunctive mood refers to present or 
future time, like the subjunctive present in Latin; and that 
the optative refers to past time, like the subjunctive imperfect. 
But when the past is represented as present, the subjunctive is 
used. after other tenses besides the present and future: G. 3. 19, 
Tay wapaBdocwv ydpw mpoceréOn, axpis ob EXOn TO oTréppa. 
The omission of dy in this sentence evinces the idea in the 
mind of St. Paul that all obstacles and difficulties were 
removed. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


A qualified future is expressed by the subjunctive, especially 
when the aorist is used: “ Ubique in conjunctivo inest futuri 
motatio.” Hermann: Ji. i. 262, ob ydp mw rolous iSov avépas ovdé 
Sopa, ‘for never yet have I seen such heroes, nor is it pro- 
bable I shall behold their like.’ Here ov5é éyrouat would mean 
“I shall certainly not see them.’ 

The exact translation of J. 4. 25, or 2 Th. 1. 10, dray €r6n, 
‘would be, ‘whensoever the Lord shall have come.’ This, how- 
ever, is not in accordance with our usual mode of expression, 
and had better be avoided: 1 T. 5. 11, évav naractpnuacwot 
Tov Xpiorov, yapely OéXovow, “whensoever they regain their 
Spirits with reference to Christ, as will probably be the case, 
they wish to marry.” When the reference to the actual 
futurity of the subsequent event is less specially contemplated, 
We may translate it by the present: M. 21. 40, drav ody éXOn 6 
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xipws Tov dyredavos, whenever therefore the owner of the 
vineyard cometh: Mk. 4. 29, dray 5é mapad@ 6 xapros, but 
whenever the fruit presents itself. If this reference to actual 
futurity is more distinct and prominent, we must translate it by 
the future: Mk. 8. 38, 8° yap dy éraicyuv67 je, for whoever 
shall be ashamed of me: A. 23. 35, Ssaxovcopal cov Grav kal 
ot xaTnyopol cov trapayévevrar. So R. 11. 27; 1 C. 16. 12, 
éxevcerat Stay evxaipnoy, whenever he shall have leisure. 


IDEAS EXPRESSED BY THE SUBJUNCTIVE, 


From the idea of futurity, the subjunctive is used in horta- 
tory and deliberative sentences: 7! yévwpar; What will be 
come of me? viv mot tpdtrapat; To what quarter shall I now 
turn myself? Thus in the hortative sense: M. 17. 4, wownowpe 
w@bde tpeis oxnvas: J. 14. 31, eyeipecbe ayopev évredbev: 1 C. 
15. 32, ddyopev cal rwiwpev atipvov yap atroOvnoKopev: 1 Th. 
5. 6, wr xabevdwpev, as Kal of AorTrol: dAXA ypnyopapev Kat 
mpouev: H. 4.1, hoBynOapev obv x.7.d. 

In some passages the hortative and deliberative ideas are 
blended together : M. 6. 31, deyovres’ Tl ddywpev ; Mk. 4. 305 
Tin Opouboapev THY Bacinelav tov Oeod; 6. 37, atreiOovres 
dryopdcwpev Svaxociwv Syvaplov a, dprous, cad Sopev avrois payeiv F J 

The idea of deliberation prevails in M. 6. 25, w7 Hepyvarre et] 
auyh vuav, ti paynre xal rl minre: 23. 33, ras puynte amo TITS 
Kpicews THS yeévuns ; 26. 54, as ov TANPwWOHOW ai ypadal F 
L, 22. 2, é&yrovp oi apxvepets Kal ot ypayparels TO, TAS avéhoot PW” 
avrov: 23. 31, év Toe Enp@ rl yévnras ; 

In the following there is a double act of deliberation as t<> 
the person and the part : Mk. 15. 24, Bddrovres KXijpov én 
atta th ti dp. So in Demosth. de Cor. 73, dad yap tovTroR” 
éLeralouévan ris tivos atrios éotuv yevnoerar havepov. 

The idea of duty is prominent in L.°12. 6, iroSelfo S¢ tpt 
tiva poBnOjre. 

After verbs implying command, exhortation, the subjunctive 
with iva marks the purpose contemplated by the command a 
well as the immediate subject: L. 10. 40, eiré ody air, va por & 
ouvavTtNadpnras. 


THE OPTATIVE. 


The optative expresses a matter subjectively, as conceived of 
in the mind: Mk. 11. 14, pyxére de cod eis Tov aiava pds 
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Kaptrov dayou: “A. 8. 20, Td dpyvpuv cov avy aol eln eis 
avondeav: L. 20. 16; R. 6. 2. 15; 7. 7, uy yevouro, far be the 
thought: R. 15. 5, 6 dé Geos dm duiy To ado hpovety: Philem. 
20, €yw cov ovaiunv év Kupiw: 2 Tim. 4. 16, 4%) avrois Noy Gein : 
1 P. 1. 2, yapis byt xat eipnyn mrrAnOvVOeln, 

The optative is employed in the Oratio Obliqua, when the 
sentiments of a speaker are recorded, but not given in his own 
person: L. 1. 29, Steharyifero TOTATOS ely 6 aoTras wos OUTOS : 
8. 9, Tis ein 7 mrapaBonry avtn ; 22. 23, To, tis dpa etn éF abtov 
6 TOUTO pedNeov apaccew: A. 17. 11, dvaxpivovres tas ypadas ei 
EXOL TAbTa ovTwS. 

When an inquirer anticipates uncertainty or indecision in a 
reply, the presumed contingency or conjectural circumstance 
passing through his mind is marked by the insertion of dy: 
L. 1. 62, évévevoy t@ tratpi To Ti dv Oédot xareioOat adrov: 6. 11, 
dveAdAovy mTpos adMijhous Tt apy Troujo eva T@ Inood: A. 2. 12, | 
Suprropovy, AAXos pos aANov Aéyovtes, TL Av Oédrou Tovro elvac: 
A. 17. 18, Ti dv Oérot 6 omeppoharyos ovros peavey J. 18. 24, 
mvOécOat rls dy ein rept ob réyet. 


THE INDICATIVE CONJOINED WITH THE OPTATIVE. 


In some sentences the indicative is used in conjunction with 
the optative. Here two questions are asked, one of which can 
be answered without great difficulty, while respecting the other 
the inquirer assumes some uncertainty: A. 21. 33, éruv@dvero 
Tis ay ein, xal tl éore wretroinnws. Here the inquirer anticipates 
little difficulty in ascertaining what Paul had recently done, but 
implies some doubt as to learning who he was. <A converse 
change of mood occurs in Xenophon, érefavydxe: tives Te Hoav 
xal ri BovrowTo. In like manner a greater degree of uncer- 
tainty or contingency is marked by the optative than by the 
subjunctive: Xen. Anab. v. 3. 7, éwéoreidey fv pev autos cwOH 
éaut@ atrodotvar ef 5€ Te maOou avabeivat, ‘he charged him, in 
case he himself is preserved, to give him back the votive 
offering; but if he were to suffer any mischance to devote the 
offering.’ The greater amount of indefiniteness implied in the 
mischance over the fact of preservation is marked by the 
optative. 


CONDITIONAL PROPOSITIONS. 
In the conditional hypothetical the conditional or relative 
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sentence is called the protasis (mporacu), while the sentence 
which follows is called the apodosis (amédocrs). Donaldson, § 
500—502. 

The protasis is regularly expressed by the particle e¢, and 
when it is thought necessary to express an antecedent to this 
relative, the particle dy appears in the apodosis. 

There are four classes of conditional propositions, which 
imply respectively : 

I. Possibility, without the expression of uncertainty : el 
Eye Sidwos, ‘si quid habet dat,’ if he has any thing he gives it. 

II. Uncertainty, with some small amount of probability: édy 
tt éyn Sweet, ‘si quid habeat dabit,’ if he shall have any thing 
(which is not improbable), he will give it. Uncertainty with 
the prospect of decision. Objective uncertainty. 

ITI. Mere assumption, without any subordinate idea: ei 7 
Eyou SiS0ln av, ‘si quid habeat det,’ if he were to have any thing 
he would give it; or, as often as he had any thing he would 
give it. Subjective uncertainty. 

IV. Impossibility, i.e. when we wish to indicate that the 
thing is not so. 

(a) ef rs elyev é5id0u ay, ‘si quid haberet daret,’ if he had any 
thing, which is not the case, he would give it. 

(5) ef re dcyev Eeoxer ay, ‘si quid habuisset dedisset,’ if he had 
had any thing, which was not the case, he would have given it. 
The logical form is, he gives it, therefore he has it. Hence 
what is Jogically consequent is grammatically antecedent. 

Repeated instances of these forms occur in the New Testa 
ment, with the exception of the third, which is merely assump- 
tive or conjectural. 

The first class includes all conditional propositions in which 
the apodosis is expressed by the indicative without dy or by the 
imperative. In these cases there is simple supposition, a mere 
expression of possibility. Any tense of the indicative moot 
may be used in the protasis with the relative particle e¢. Tho® 
the present, future, and aorist occur in the same passage : 2 Tu 
2. 11, 12, ef yap ouvarrebdvopev Kal owvtioouer, et tropévope”” 
Kar oupBactheicoper et apynoopela KaKeivos apyncetat pase 
M. 12. 27, ei éyo dv BeenfeBotr éxBaddeo Ta Satpovia, of vie" ‘ 
tyav & tw éxBaddovor; Mk. 3. 26, ef 6 Saravas avéorn é 
éavrov wal pepépiorai, ov Sivatar crabivas: G. 1. 9, ef Tis tpae~ 
evaryyeriferat trap’ 8 rrapeddBere, avdbeua Exrw: 1 OC. 7. 15, et OS 
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) dmrioros ywpllerar, xwpitécOw: 15. 13, ef 5¢ avdoracts vexpay 
WK EoTt, ovde Xpioros eyiryeprat: 14. 38, et Sé tis aryvoel, aryvo- 
srw: 2 C. 5. 15, ef els rep mavrav aréOavev, dpa oi wdyres 
s7réOavoyv: H. 7. 11, ef yey obp redelwars Sid ths Aevirixts tepw- 
TOUNS Tr Tis ETL ypela K.T.D,- 

SECOND FORM. 


This expresses uncertainty, with some small amount of pro- 
bability or contingency, with the idea of realization: édv with 
the subjunctive in the protasis, the indicative future in the 
spodosis: M. 5. 19, 8s édy ov Avon... Kal SiddEy ofrw Tovs 
wOparrous, Eddyiotos KANOnceTat...: 17. 20, dav eynre mrlotw 
bs KOXKOV oLvdrrews, épeite TH Sper ToUTM: 28. 14, dav axovcO7 
rovTo em) Tov ayELOvos, Hels Treicopey aUTOV, Kal Kuas duepluvous 
romoopev: L. 4. 6, 7, @ dav Oérw Sidwpus adtny av odv day 
TpooKurynoys evamiov pov, éotat cov mavra. Here didwue is a 
vivid present, assigning a permanent property. So in R. 2. 25: 
J. 9.31. L. 19. 40, dav odrot cuwrjcwor, ot iGo Kexpafovrat : 
J. 7. 37, édy ris Sig, épyécOw mpds pe xal mwérw, imperative 
for future. Compare G. 1. 8: R. 12. 20; 18. 4. J. 12. 32, 
tay thraba éx ths yhs, wavras Edxiow mpos euavrov: G. 5. 2, 
day rrepitéuinabe, Xpiotos tpas ovdéy operjoea: Rev. 3. 20, édy 
Ts axovon THS dwvis pov, Kal avoity tHv Buvpay, eicedetcopat 
Mpos avrov. 

The first and second forms occur in A. 5. 38, 39, dav 9 éF 
avOpwrrav 7 Bovdn airy, catadvOncerav cf 5¢ ée QOeod dori, ov 
Swacbe xatadicat. 

) THIRD FORM. 


Mere assumption or conjecture: optative with «4 in the 
protasis, followed by optative with dy in the apodosis. Of this 
form no decided instance occurs in the New Testament. But 
we may refer to 1 P. 3. 14, ef nab amdoyorre 81a Sixavoovvny 
taxdpvot (dy elnre), if ye were to suffer for righteousness’ sake 
lappy would ye be. 

The protasis is often expressed by a participle: Xen. Anab. 
i. 1.9, wxdyvres pev ovd ay &a hevyovra Kataxaivotey, nTTn- 
Errep 8 abréav oddels dv NeupOetn. 


FOURTH FORM. 


The hypothetical condition is expressed as impossible or as 
Ontrary to fact: ef with a past tense of the indicative mood in 
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the protasis, followed by dy in the apodosis: M. 24. 43, ed #de 0 
oixodeotrorns ... éypmryopnoev dv. So L. 12. 39: 17. 6, ef elyere 
mloTty WS KOKKOY owaTrews, EdeyeTe Av TH oUKamlyy TavTy: 19. 
42, e¢ &yvws xal ov—where the apodosis is omitted: J. 4. 10, e¢ 
joes THY Swpeadv Tov Oeod ... av dv Hrnaas abrov: 5. 46, ei ya> 
émiatevete Mawon, émictevere dv eyoi: 8. 39, ef Téxva tow 
"ABpadp tre, Ta Epya tov ABpadu érrouire dv: 9. 41, ef TUpdoe 
are, oux dy elyere auapriay: 18. 36, ei éx Tod Kocpou TovTOU Ty 17 
Bacirela 7 eun, ot brnpéras ay ot euol rywvifovro: G. 1. 10, ce 
yap ér. avOparros fpecKxov, Xptorod SobdXos ovK av Hun: 3. 2, 
ei yap €660n vopos 6 Suvdpevos Swotrorhoat, bvtws av éx vomov Ty 
4 Stxavoovvn: H. 4. 8, ef yap avtovs ’Incots xaréraveev, oie 
dy mepl ddrAns éAdret peta tadta ypyépas, for if Joshua gave 
them rest he would not continue speaking of another day after 
these events: 8. 4, ed wey yap Hv él ys od Av Hy iepets: 1 J. 
2.19, ef yap Roay €& nuay pepevyxecoay Av pel juov. " 

There was a tendency in the later Greek to omit ay in the 
apodosis; but some think that dy was omitted designedly, to 
express the utmost certainty of an event having taken place, if 
the restriction implied or expressed in the protasis had not 
existed: J. 15. 22, e¢ ux HAGov Kal éXdANoa avtois, dpaptiay ove 
etyov: 19. 11, ov elyes eEouclay ovdeulav car’ euod, ef ph try 
oot Sedouévoy dvoberv: 21. 25, ov5e adrov olwas Tov Kocpov yoph— . 
cat Ta ypadopeva BiBrla: G. 4. 15, et Suvarov, Tods dfOarpors 
tuav éEopvE—avres edwxaté por. In this passage some editores 
admit av. 





THE IMPERATIVE. 


The imperative differs very little in any of its usages fron—m 
the subjunctive. The subjunctive was originally a,determinate= * 
tense, like the future, and signified the probable occurrence 0 —t 
something after the time of speaking. By bearing this in minc—1 
we may account for the interchange between the indicative 
future, the subjunctive aorist, and the imperative. 

The following are virtually imperative: A. 13. 10, od ravomma) 
Siactpégwv tas ddovs Kuplov; M. 6. 5, ovn gon os irroxpitai 
5. 48, €xeade ov ipets tédevot. 


USES OF °THE IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


The imperative is often used as a mere exclamation, as imma! 
eimé, dye, hépe. This may account for its use in M. 8. 32, ekwe—” 
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UTIs omrdyere: 23. 32, cal vpels TAnp@oaTE TO. péTpOY TOV 
atépov vay, go on till you have equalled the iniquities of 
yur fathers: 26. 45, caOevdere To Novrrov. 
‘The imperative present and the subjunctive aorist with yy are 
ed to express prohibitions: Mk. 9. 39, 7) xeAvere avdrov: J. 
28, uy Oavpatere trodTo: Mk. 10. 19, u7) pworyevdonss pur) hovev- 
rs: A. 18. 9, 7) hoBod, GANA Aare Kal uy TLWTrNO TS. 
"The distinction of tenses is generally preserved, the present 
moting continued or frequently repeated action, and the 
wist that which is single: M. 6. 19, uw) @noaupitere tiv On- 
Lwpous él THs ys: H. 12. 14, eiprjvnv Suaxere. 
In the two following instances the aorist implies, ‘do it at 
ce, do it quickly, do it for this once, not constantly :’ J. 2. 
ryepioate Tas Udplas Bdaros: A. 23. 23, éronpdoate oTpaTutas 
zxociovs. ‘‘ Presens et aoristus in ceteris preter indicativum 
odis eo maximo differunt, quod preesens rem durantem vel 
wius repetitam, aoristus rem absolutam aut semel factam indicat. 
vepte dicas ypayrov BiBdov si non seriptum esse, sed scribi vis, 
tia hoc longi temporis opus est; recte vero 56s rHy yelpa, quia 
Gc brevi temporis momento fit.” Hermann. 
‘I'wo imperatives are sometimes united, either with or without 
-é, where the second denotes a consequence of the first: J. 1. 
> &pyecOe wai iSere: 1 C. 15. 34, exvippate Stxalws nad put). 
taptavere: 1 T. 6. 12, dywvifov Tov Kadov ayava Tis TicTews, 
“ehaBod Tis aiwviou Cans. 
The second imperative is here equivalent to a future, as in 
© phrase, ‘divide et impera.’ This usage may be arranged 
ider the second form of hypothetical propositions, where the 
‘Otasis with édy is omitted: L. 10. 28, TovTo Trove Kai Sion: 
2. 19, AeaTe Tov vadv ToUTOY Kai év tplow timepais eyepa 
ro: BK. 5. 14, eyerpat 6 xabetdwv xal avdora éx TOV vexpar 
i émipavoes cor 6 Xpioros: Ja. 4. 7, avtlornte TH SiaBory 
2 pev&eras af ipav. ~ 
‘The infinitive is used in a preceptive sense as a substitute for 
© imperative, to express what must or ought to take place. 
is is especially the case in aphorisms and the language of 
yislation, where a tone of importance, authority, or solemnity 
adopted : L. 9. 3, pyre avd vo yitdvas eyew: R. 12. 15, 
pew pera Kaupovrov Kal KNalew peta Kralovrov: Ph. 3. 16, 
3 aire orotXet Kavevt, TO avto ppoveiy: Hesiod, Op. Di. 391, 
Lvov orreipety, yuuvov 5é Bowrety. 
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THE INFINITIVE MOOD AND PARTICIPLE. 


“The use of the infinitive in dependent clauses may be thus 
distinguished from the use of the participle. The infinitive is 
used when the real olject of the governing verb is an act or 
state, ywwooves rtpépey Tiv yNaocay jovywrépay. The par- 
ticiple is used when the real object of the governing verb isa 
person or thing whose act or state is described by the participle, 
6p@ GvOpwrov arobyncxovta. The infinitive is a substantive 
expressing an act or state; the participle is an adjective ex- 
pressing an act or state; if, then, the object of the verb is an 
act or state, the verb is followed by an infinitive used like a 
common noun. But when the object of a verb is a person or 
thing the participle agrees with the object, and expresses its act 
or state.” (Jacob, § 135.) 

The infinitive is most frequently used as a supplement of 
other ideas, and especially of verbal ideas. If the idea expressed 
by a verb is complete, the verb denotes an independent event, 
or an action finished in itself. If the idea is incomplete, the 
verb requires a more accurate definition by way of supplement 
to convey the idea with perfect clearness. Verbs which express 
an incomplete idea are such as denote some internal faculty and 
power, the operation of the will, of thought, or of sensation. 

Verbs which denote the operation of sensation require only 
the supplement of the object to which the feeling is directed, 
and by which it is excited. This is expressed by the participle. 
Other verbs which express an incomplete idea are supplemented 
by the epexegetical infinitive, expressive of object, design, pur- 
pose. In this way the infinitive becomes one form of the fil 
sentence, though after verbs of ‘command,’ ‘ entreaty,’ iva with 
@ conditional mood is often used instead. 
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The infinitive is used for one form of the final sentence, mark- 
ing object, purpose: J. 13. 24, vever ody rovr@ Siuwy Ilérpes 
mvbécGar: 1 Th. 1. 9, éreotpépare mpos Tov Qedv ard rev 
eidwrov Sovretew Ocp Govt nal adrnOwe: Rev. 16. 9, 9% 
perevoncay Sobvar ait@ Sofav: 22. 8, greca smpocxuvicat’ 
A. 15. 24, Neyovres rrepitéuverOat nad Thpety Tov vopov. 

Frequently the infinitive is used as the Latin supine, which 
is merely a verbal substantive presenting a supplementary ide# ° 
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M. 2. 2, HAOopev rpooKuvicas ait@: 11.8, Ti e&nAOere Sei ; 
1C. 1. 17, od yap awécrenré pe Xpicros Bamrifev. 

Sometimes the infinitive is merely explanatory, as in 1 Th. 4. 
3, 4. 6, amréyecOar twas amd THs Topvelas defines 6 dyiacpues on 
its negative side; the positive side is set forth by eidévas 
éxacrov ipo «.7.r., of which there follows a specific exemplifi- 
cation, T6 27) trrepBalvew Kai weoverteiv. (Ellicott) 


THE INFINITIVE AS A VERBAL NOUN. : 
The infinitive is also used to denote the subject of a pro- 
position, as in English : 
‘To meet, to know, to love, and then to part, — 
Is the sad tale of many a human heart.” 


Ph. 1. 21, euol yap ro Sv Xpicrds: wai 16 arroOavelv népdos : 
M. 12. 12, &eor. rots cdSBact wxadas mroveivy: 19. 10, ov 
ouphéper yaunoas: A. 20. 16, draws pur) yévntat ad’T@ ypovotpiBh- 
cat év TH ’Acia: Ja. 1. 27, Opnoxela xafapda émioKérrecOat 
dppavovs: 2 P. 2. 21, xpetrrov yap tv avurois pi) erreyvaxévas THV 
odov THs Stxavocvvns. : 

The infinitive is also employed to express the object: J). ii. 
290, odvpovras olxovde véerPar, they lament the voyage home- 
ward: Xen. Cyr. vii. 1, r@ dé Kup kai trois aud’ avrov 
mpoonveyKay ot Oepdrrovres eudayeiy tal éumeciy: J. 4.7, Sds oe 
Tl: 33, py TIS Wveyxey avT@ ghayely: R. 2. 21, 6 xnpvocav 
uy KNérrew KrAerres ; 15. 24, édrrife Satropevdopuevos Oedoacbar 
yas: 2 T. 1. 18, dg avt@ 6 Kuptos etpety gdreos: 1 Th. 3. 10, 
Seopevoe eis TO iSeiv tpav TO mpoowrroy, the purport and object 
of the prayer: 1 Th. 3. 13, eis 76 ornplEas tuady tas xapdlas, the 
end and aim of the mAcovdoa nal mepicoevca: 2 Th. 3. 6, 
TWapayyerropmey piv . . . oTéArAcoOas tuas. 

The infinitive is used as a verbal substantive in the genitive 
to explain the purpose, design, or object, from which the action 
of the principal verb arose: M. 2. 13, wédre yap ‘Hpddns 
Cnreiy 76 mrasdlov rou amrodécas avré: 21. 32, ipeis iSévres ov 
MeTeuehjOnre darepov tov miotevcas avt@: L. 5.7, xarévevoay 
++. 700 éMovtas ovArNaBécOas adrois: A. 7. 19, éxdxwoe Tovs 
Tatépas hua tod toteiy éxera Ta Bpédn avtav: 1 C. 2. 2, ov 
"4p é&pwa tod eidé&vas ve ev dyiv: H. 11. 5, Hiore "Evoy 
MereréOn top pt) ideiv Odvarov. 

us the infinitive is used according to the usual rules 
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affecting the genitive, ‘in relation to,’ ‘in respect to:’ L. 2- 
25, avonro. Kat Bpadeis tH Kapdia tod moretew: A. 14, : 
Sav &rt wlotw eyes Tod owOjvar: 20. 3, éyévero youn te 
trroarpédew Sa. Maxedovias. 

The infinitive is also used in the dative: M. 13. 25, & r 
Kabevdew tors advOpwrrovs (this usage with év and an accusativ 
as the subject of the infinitive is very common: L. 1. 8; 9. 36 
A. 3. 26; 8. 6; G. 4. 18): 2 C. 2. 13, ro pur) edpety pre Tiron 
1 Th. 3. 3, r@ pndérva calvecbar. 


PARTICIPLES. 


The participle describes an act or state, and agrees with th 
subject or object of another verb: éAa@e tovro mrovwwy, he wz 
unobserved in doing this: dp@ avrov épyopevov, I see his 
"coming. 

The use of the participle in Greek is much more frequent an 
diversified than in other languages. We may arrange its ex 
ployment under two general heads. 

‘I. In a dependent proposition as a supplement to verbs whic 
express an incomplete idea. 

II. In intermediate propositions to assign closer definitior 
of the principal verb, or of a noun in the principal proposition. 


I. THE PARTICIPLE IN DEPENDENT PROPOSITIONS. 


Verbs which denote a result of sensation and express 
perception by the organs of sense or by internal comprehensiot 
as well as those which describe a state of feeling, take thei 
supplement in the participle: olSa Ovnros wv: péuvnoo avOpa 
mos ov: M. 1. 18, ebpéOn ev yaorpl éyouca: L. 4. 23, dca nxor 
capev yevopeva: 8. 46, eyo yap éyvov Sivayw éFedAModcay: A 
16. 34, #yaAAidoato Travoixi Tremucrevcas TH Oe@: 1 C. 14. 1! 
evyapioTa TH Oe@ pou ywocas Nadav: L. 19. 17, toe éxor, k 
assured that you have. 


THE PARTICIPLE TO EXPRESS THE SUPPLEMENTARY IDEA. 


The participle imparts the supplementary idea to verbs ‘ 
ceasing, beginning, continuing, because the action of the prix 
cipal verb can only be realized by the occurrence of the a 
expressed by the dependent verb. As the ideas of commenc‘ 
ment, cessation, &c., can only be predicated of a real actio! 
this reality is inconsistent with the abstract nature of tl 
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infinitive: M. 11: 1, éréAXecey 6 "Inaotds Siardocowy: L. 5.4; ws 
eravcato AaAwY: 7. 45, ob SiédAvre KaTadidovad pou Tos Todas : 
A. 12. 16, évéweve xpovwyv: Col. 1. 9, ob wavoyeBa irrép tyav 
mposevyouevos. These may be considered temporal sentences 
where the participle appears as a secondary predicate. 

Ifthe subject which belongs to the participle stands with the 
principal verb as the remote object in the genitive or dative, 
the participle agrees with it in case: yoOdunv abtav oiopévwv 
évas copwratwv, I perceived that they fancied themselves very: 
Wise: ovdé7roTe pueTEuéAnaé pot avynoavTi, POeyEapévm 5é Trod- 
hans, I at no time repented of being silent, but many times of 
speaking. With these verbs a participle is used, because in the 
dependent proposition a state is assigned in which the subject 
or object of the chief proposition exists. If however the state 
is one which either has yet to take place, or merely might take 
Place, the reason for the use of the participle disappears and the 
verbs are followed by the infinitive. Hence many verbs differ 
in meaning as they are followed by the infinitive or participle. 
Aisyivowat is followed by the infinitive when the action is not 
performed through shame, but by the participle when an action 
hes been performed of which the doer is ashamed: dAX’ icws 
aioyivy Néyerv TadTa, but perhaps you are ashamed to say these 
things, and therefore do not say them: aicyvvopas traceiv, I am 
whamed to do it; I refrain from doing it through shame: éya 
88 Suiy Tapaivev aicxuvoipny av, I should be ashamed were I to. 
admonish you: aicyvvouas troujoas, I am ashamed that I did 
it, "“Apyouas is followed by the participle when the assigned 
state has already taken place, but by the infinitive when it is 
Just about to take place: 0 yeyswv jpEaro yevouevos, the winter 
Wag come on: 6 yeywwv pyeTto yiryverOar, the winter was 
beginning to come on. But in the New Testament dpyouas is 
wed with the infinitive: Mk. 4. 1, #pEaro Siddonew: 6. 7, 
iptaro abrods atroaréAnew: A. 1. 1, dv ApEato “Inaods movety 
TE kai SudacKew. | | 

Axotw, pavOdvw take the participle when a fact is adduced 
Which we know or perceive with our own senses; the infini- 
tive when we rely on the authority of others: jxovcOnv rod 
Anuocbguous Aéyovros, I heard Demosthenes speak ; I heard his 
Vice: dxovw Tov Anuoabévn Aéyewv, I am told that Demosthenes 
Bays, 

Paivouas is followed by the participle when the object really 
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is as it appears to be; by the infinitive when the likeness is not 
real, but only apparent: dalvera: dv ayabos, he is evidently 
and really good: ¢alveras elvas aya0os, he appears to be good: 
da Neywv tavra capes Kralew édaivero, on speaking these 
things, he was just as though he wept; but xA\alwy édaivero, 
he evidently wept: M. 6. 16, Srws davact tots avOpwron 
vnorevovres, that in the sight of men they may really fast: 
ynorevery would imply that they were satisfied with the appear- 
ance, even though it was considered to be an outward show. 


THE PARTICIPLE IN DEPENDENT PROPOSITIONS. 


Verbs of declaring, announcing, take the participle when 
an event is stated as a fact; the infinitive when an event is 
stated as a matter of intelligence: amapyyéAOn Iloridata troduop- 
xoupévn, when it is certain that Potidsa is besieged : aarnyyéXOn 
TIoridava trodopxetaGar, when the intelligence comes in the 
form of a report. 

Verbs, which express subordinate definitions of an action 
take frequently the participle of the verb which expresses the 
principal action. Such verbs are tuvyydvw, AavOdvo, POdvo, 
Siarehéw, yalpw, olyopuat, and sometimes zrotéw: of érAiras of 
érvyov trapovtes €8on0ovv, who happened to be present, or wha 
were present: érvye Javwy, he was dead: ruyydvovow syovres, 
they have: yalpovow érawotvres, they praise gladly: épOny 
adixopevos, I arrived first: olyeras hevywy, he is fled and gone. 
In these cases the participle expresses the principal idea, ta 
which the idea of the verb is merely accessary (see 1 Tim. 1. 12. 
13, quoted in Chapter VIII., under 7): M. 17. 25, wrpoépOacex 
avrov 6 ‘Incots Néyov, Jesus said to him in anticipation: H. 13. 
2, dabov tiwes Eevioavtes tovs dyyédous: Ken. Anad. i. 1. > 
Touro 8 av obrw tpepopevoy éddvOavey ait@ To orpdtevpa, was 
secretly maintained for him. Thus we may explain A. 10. 3 
ov Te Kad@s érrolnoas trapayevouevos, and you have come moe 
seasonably: Ph. 1. 25, wat rotro meioWas olda, and on thr 
account I know confidently: LXX, Jer. 23. 6, ‘IopanX xatam 


oxnveces trero0ws. 
II. THE PARTICIPLE IN INTERMEDIATE PROPOSITIONS. 
TERTIARY PREDICATE. 


The participle in intermediate propositions may be arrange 
under seven heads: (1) explanatory, giving collateral defin= 
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tions of single words, expressed by the relative who, which; (2) 
temporal, marking relations of time, expressed by particles, 
while, after, when; (3) causal, adducing reasons, expressed by 
the particles because, since, as; (4) conditional, marking rela- 
tions of condition, concession, expressed by the particles #/, 
although; (5) the final sentence; (6) periphrastic tenses; (7) 
absolute use. The correct translation of participles will always 
be modified by the context; as from this alone we can deter- 
mine to which of these uses it ought to be assigned. 

(1) As an instance of collateral definitions we may refer to 
M. 10. 4, "Iovdas “Ioxapuorns 6 wat wapadovs avtov: A. 4. 36, 
"Iwons 6 érucrnbels Bapva8as. 


THE TEMPORAL AND CAUSAL RELATIONS OF PARTICIPLES. 


(2) Temporal relations of participles may denote coincident 
or antecedent acts: A. 10. 38, 6s du7Aev evepyer@v Kal impevos 
K.T.d.: A. 5. 4, ovxt wévov coi Eueve, Kai mpabev ev rH of eEovoia 
unmnpye ; 1 Th. 3. 1, pnnére oréyovtes evdoxnoapev KatarepOjvat 
ev "AOnvats povor. 

When a participle and verb are combined together, both in 
the past tense, we can only determine by the sense whether the 
action described by the participle is antecedent to that of the 
verb or is coincident with it. In the following it seems to be 
coincident: R. 7..8, agopuny AaBodca 4 dpaptia Sia Tihs -évroAts 
Kateipyacato év éuol macay émiOuuiav: Mk. 15. 37, 6 dé "Inaois 
ageis horny peydrny eEérveuce: A. 7. 36, otros eEnyayev abtovs 
Toincas Tépata Kal onpeia. 

In the following, the action denoted by the participle is 
antecedent to the action described by the verb: as in Ji. i. 6, 
€& od 69 Ta mpaTa SiaorHTHy épicarre, just from the time when 
at first they quarrelled and separated: Mk. 15. 43, rodunoas 
eia7mOc, had the courage to go in: L. Il. 8, et nat ov dacer 
avaotas Sia To elvay avtod dirov, dud ye THY avaidecay avTod 
eyepOels Saices avT@ Sawy ypnter: A. 5. 30, dv tyeis Steyerpicacbe 
Kpesacavres él Evdov (so A. 10. 39; 5.5; 16. 34. 37): A. 15. 
a2, éxreEapuevous avdpas é£€ abtay téuyrar: G. 4. 15, e¢ Suvaror, 
Tous obbarovs tuav eEopvEavtes dv édwxaté pot. 

(8) Causal relations, ‘because,’. ‘since:’ A. 4. 21, of 6é 
mpocameAnaduevot amédkvoay avtovs pndey edpicKxovTes TO Tas 
ko\dcwvtTat avtovs, since they found no matter on which to 
punish them: R. 6. 6, rovro yweokovtes, since we know this 

I 
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(2 P. 1. 10; 1 T. 1. 9): C. 1. 3, evyaptoroipey te Ben 
axovoavres THY Tictw tyuav, because we heard: E. 1. 12, es 
TO elvat Has eis Errawov Sons avtod Tovs mrpondrriKoTas ey TH 
Xpwcre@, seeing that we previously hoped in Christ: 1 T. 1.13, 
microv pe nynoato Oéuevos eis Staxoviay, judged me faithful in 
that he put me into the ministry: E. 2. 4, 6 6& eds movows 
dy év éhéee: 2 Tim. 4. 10, Anuads yap pe éyxaréXurrey ayarnoas 
Tov viv aiava: R.10. 3, ayvootvres yap Tv ToD Oeod Sixarooum, 
kat thv Wiav Sixavoovyny Enrobvtes otioat, TH Stxavoovy To 
Ocod ovy vreraynoav: 1 Tim. 4. 8, évrayyediav Eyouca Cwijs Tis 
vov Kai THs HEAXOVENS, ‘since it has;’ the. participle confirms the 
previous assertion: R. 3. 23, wavres fyaptov, nal vatepoivras 
tHs Sofns Tod Oeod, Sixatovpevor Swpedy 17 avdrovd ydprre. 


CONDITIONAL RELATIONS. 


(4) Conditional relations, ‘ although,’ ‘if:’ J. 12. 37, rooavta 
5¢ avrod onpeia tretromxotos Eumpocbev aytay ovK émiarevoy Es 
avtov: J. 21.11, rocovtav sytwv ovk éoxicOn To Sixrvoy: 1 C. 
9. 19, éXedepos Ov ex wravtwv racw éuavtov éovrwoa: 1 Tim. 
3. 10, Suaxoverrwoav aveyeAntot Gvres: 4. 4, ovdéy arroPANTO, 
peta evyapiatias AapBavopevoy: 1.7, Oédovres elvat vopodibas- 
KaXOL 7) VOOUVTES K.T.N. 

The participle in a concessive sense is often used with «i, 
xalrep: L. 18. 7, nat paxpoOvpoy én’ avtois: Ph. 3. 4, xaime 
éya eyav memoinow Kai év capxi: H. 5. 8, Kadrep dy vids 
éuabey ad’ dv érabe tiv iraxony. | 

The Hellenistic use of 47 with the participle embraces the 
ideas ‘if not,’ ‘ because not,’ ‘though not:’ L. 9. 33, pa eidos 
& nréyee: here yw introduces an apology. 1 T. 6. 4, pmo 
éruatdpevos, yet knowing nothing; ovdéy émiatdpevos would 
have been a somewhat more emphatic declaration of absolute 
ignorance. Frequently yu introduces a reason: M. 1. 19, sa 
pH Oddrwv rapaderypaticat: 22. 29, wravaobe py eidores 7H 
ypadds: R. 4. 19, cai uy aoOevncas tH wioTe: 9. 11, pyTe 
yap yevvnbévrwy. See other instances under ov, yy, Chapter 
VIII. 


THE FINAL SENTENCE. 


(5) The future participle is employed in one form of the 
final sentence, 7\Gev abianowy: A. 8. 27, 85 EAXndAVOEL arpooKw"} 
gwy eis ‘Iepovcadrjp. When the actions of the participle and 
the verb are coincident the present is used: R. 15. 25, 
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mopevopat els “Tepovoadn Staxovay tots ayiow, ‘now I am on 
my way to Jerusalem, ministering to the saints.’ His whole 
journey was an act of ministration. 


PERIPHRASTIC TENSES. 


(6) Periphrastic tenses are often formed with the participle 
and éyw. Thus dtiudocas tov dvdpa éyer, having dishonoured 
the man he keeps him so; i.e. he keeps dishonouring, he con- 
tinues to dishonour: L. 14. 19, dpwra@ oe eye pe mrapytnpevov. 
But the expression is probably a Latinism: “Excusatum me 
habeas, rogo.”. This periphrastic usage is very common in the 
New Testament, with edut, yivouas, denoting habit, or the un- 
interrupted continuance of an action: M. 7. 29, qv yap Sddoxnwv 
avrowx (L. 18. 10): Mk. 15. 43, Hv mpoodeyouevos: M. 19. 22, 
Ww yap éyov xtTypata modrkd: Mk. 13. 25, of dorépes tod 
ovpaved Eoovras éxrrimrovres: L. 21. 17, aceaOe picovpevor: 24, 
Tepocadtys €otas rrarouuévn: H. 5. 12, yeyévare ypeiay ExovTES 
Yaaxros, ye have become such as have need: Mk. 1. 4, éyévero 
leans Bawrifwy (‘extitit ;? there arose, there appeared): L. 
1.1, foav éyylfovres abt@ wdytes of reda@var: 24. 32, ody) F 
kapdia nuay Katouevn qv ev quiv; A. 12. 5, wpocevyyn Sé Fv 
— yevouévn, Now prayer was continually offered in full 
nae 

Mr. Wratislaw remarks: ‘Almost any verb may be peri- 
phrased by the corresponding substantive with éye, either in an 
active or passive sense:” Hdt. viii. 148, dw éyew Gedy, to 
reverence the gods: Soph. El. 400, matip rovtwy cuyyvmpny 
‘Xe, Le., forgives, excuses: Cid. Col. 557, riva aodews érréorns 
"pootpomny éuod ty éywv; what do you desire? Plato, Menez. 
243 A, @Y érrawoy éyovet, whom they commend: Mk. 11. 22, 
‘Xete riatuy Qeod, believe in God: A. 24. 23, éyew te aveow, 
low him liberty: 2 T. 1. 13, dworémwow eye tyawertev 
yu, draw up an outline of the wholesome words. Even 
‘aprov is used in the sense of cuvdyew, reap, or dépew, produce. 
It may be doubtful which sense is to be preferred in R. 1. 13, 
“4 Twa KapToy sya: R. 6. 21, tlva ody Kxaprov elyete TéTE ; 
vhat fruit did ye then reap? 22, éyere Tov xaprrov tpuav eis 
“yasudv, ye bear your fruit resulting in holiness. So Aau8a- 
ew with a substantive is frequently used as a periphrasis for a 
eth: H. 11. 29, As aeipav ANaBévtes of Alyirrriot KateTrOOncay. 
Notes and Dissertations, pp. 47. 126.) 3 
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ABSOLUTE CASES. 


(7) The participle is not only attached to one of the nouns in 
the principal proposition, but may receive a new subject of its 
own. Thus the participle forms with its subject a distinct 
member in the proposition, and as it is put in a case which i 
independent of the principal verb, the participle is said to be 
used absolutely. As the general use of the participle absolute 
is to designate a relation of time or to assign a cause, we find 
that the genitive is used absolutely more frequently than any 
other case, though all the cases are thus used occasionally. 
Instances of the genitive absolute have been already given i 
Chapter V. 

The nominative is used absolutely 1 in expressions of time: 
L. 9. 28, éyévero 5¢ pera rods Adyous TovTOUS wae! TyepaL oKTW 
kal wapadaBov x.7.. Here we may supply d&idaornya, ypoves: 
M. 15. 32, dre 45n jyépas tpeis mpocpévovcl por. Some other 
instances may be classed under the head of anacoluthon of 
change of construction: M. 12. 36, way pijya dpyov 3 édv 
Aarjowow oi avOpwrot atrodwcovet tept avrov: M. 7. 24, 445 
otv boris aKoves pou Tos AdyoUS TOUTOUS... GpoMWow aYTOV 
avdp\ dpoviuw. Participles in the nominative are put absolutely 
in proverbial expressions and quotations: 2 P. 2. 22, Kiwy ere 
orpévras émri to ivy éFépapa: xa ‘Ts oveapevn els Moya Bop- 
Bopov : 1C. 3. 19, 6 Spacaduevos trois copods év rH travouyy+E 
avtr@v. By supplying the verb of existence, participles aD 
adjectives become equivalent to imperatives. Repeated 12 - 
stances occur in R. 12. 9—13. 16—19: 1 P. 3. 1, éuoiws, & 
yuvaixes, Urrotaccopevat Tois los avdpdow. Another instanc© 
occurs in the same passage by adopting the correct punctuatioM: 
(6) ws Sdppa imrynxovoey To "ABpaap, ciptov avtoyv Kxadovaa, 
éyernOnre Téxva, “Aya0orrowica, nal pn poBovpevar pydepte* 
aronowv. The aorist points to a definite, special act. Hence w* 
must understand it to mean, “ Whose daughters ye became 0% 
the profession of your faith in Christ. Go on doing good, ane 
have no fear of any sudden alarm.” 

The dative may be put absolutely 1 in M. 8. 1, cataBavre av 4 
amo TOU Spous RKodovOncay avT@ bydot ToAdO.. (But here th 
second avrg may be regarded as redundant, Chapter HiT.) 
classical Greek this dative defines the time and assigns tP‘ 
cause: qepilovTt T@ évavT@, as the year came to a cloe@ 
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Elpyopévois aitois Ths Bardcons Kal Kata ynv topBoupévos 
€veyeipnaody tives mpos "AOnvalovs ayaryeiv thy Todt, because 
they were cut off from the sea, and ravaged by land, some 
attempted to bring the state to the Athenians. 
The accusative is used absolutely when a narrator assigns 
by conjecture the motives which influenced the agent. Fre- 
quently we dan only account for the accusative by considering 
that the construction is defective, or that the mode of ex- 
pression is too compressed: A. 26. 2, fyynwat euavtoy paxdpioy 
perAXwpy atrodoyeiabas ert cod ojpepor pddota yvwootny bvta 
o€ Travtwy Kata “Iovdalovs éOav tre xal Snrnudtwv (here we 
might repeat fynuar before yowornv): L. 24. 46, ofrws Hee 
mabeiv tov Xpiotov, kal KnpuvyOhvae eri To dvopatt avtod perd- 
volay Kai adeow apaptiay eis tmavta ta EOvn, apEduevov amo 
‘Tepovoadnu (here dpfdpevoy agrees with xypuvyua, implied 
in knpvyOqvar): E. 1. 18, wepwricpévovs tovs opOarpovs ris 
Savoias bucov. This we may regard as a quasi-apposition with 
the preceding verse, or may consider that St. Paul intended to 
begin the verse with eds 7O eidévae tpas, as denoting the effect 
of eruyvooet. Dean Alford quotes Soph. Electr. 479, tareoti 
Hot Opdcos ddutrvowy KrAVoveay aptiws dveipdtwyv: Asch. Choeph. 
396, méradras 8’ adré por pirov xéap Tovde KAvioveay olxror. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
PARTICLES. 


Unver the term particles are included all the parts of speech 
which are not declined or conjugated, as adverbs, conjunctions; 
prepositions. 

In the present chapter the conjunctions and sbme of the 
adverbs are presented as nearly as possible in alphabetical 
order. Copulatives like «ai, ré, negatives as ov, wy, and final 
particles as iva, S1rws, will be considered together. 


(Jacob, § 102. Donaldson, § 547.) 


“‘Conjunctions connect words or sentences, and mark the 
nature of their connexion. Connected sentences are either co- 
ordinate, or one of them is subordinate to the other. 

‘‘ Co-ordinate sentences are connected (a) by copulatives con- 
necting objects to be considered conjointly, as «al, ré, Té—Kal, 
both—and; (0b) by disjunctives connecting objects to be con- 
sidered separately, as 4, Tot, either; (c) by adversatives eX- 
pressing opposition or distinction, d\Aa, péev—BSe. 

“Subordinate sentences are appended to the principal bY 
temporal conjunctions when they are supplementary.”’ 

"AdAd, pl. of ddrXos, ‘other,’ ‘othergise.’ Generally re? 
dered ‘but,’ ‘but on the contrary,’ ‘ but still ;’ an adversats ¥° 
conjunction used after negative sentences, seclusive and an#” 
thetical, to express something different from: what was befor? 
said ; limiting or opposing whole sentences or single claus©€* 
The sentence introduced by dAAd corrects and explains tb° 
preceding clause. In many cases the denial is comparats ¥@ 
rather than absolute; but the negative clause precedes to gi ¥° 
emphasis to the positive assertion: A. 5. 4, ov éyevow avo oe” 
mow, adrAd& Be@: M. 27. 24, Sav 6 Tlivatos Sti ovdev wperme” 
GAG padXov OopuBos yiverau: Mk. 9. 37, ov« cue Séyer” 
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} Tov amooteiiavra pe, ‘nicht so wol—als,’ ‘sondern:’ 
27, épyalerOe put) THY Bp@ow Thy arro\AUpévnY, AAA THY 
TW THY pévovoay eis Conv aiwvov: M. 5. 17, ovK AOov 
Aa, GANA TANPOCat. 
metimes @Ada is omitted: Tit. 2. 3, wy olyw modA@ 
Awpévas, xarodidacndrous: Tit. 3. 2, undéva Braocdnpeiv, 
(ous eval, errvetneis. 
Ad introduces an emphatic antithesis after a full negative: 
, 60, ovyi? dAAA KANOHTETAL “Iwdvyns: R. 3. 31, vopov ov . 
pyodpev dia THs TWiotEews; 2) YyévolTO’ ada vopoy icTapev. 
ra negative clause followed by a parenthesis, where the 
lation may be, ‘ Nay rather—on the contrary:’ H. 10. 3, 
év avtais dvduyno.s dwaptiay Kat’ éviavtov. 
Ad is used in exhortations and entreaties where a negative 
is suppressed: Hom. J?. i. 82, dar’ 161, py pm’ epébife, 
one, I pray you;’ 126, adda ov peév viv rivde Oe@ mpoes, 
do you, I pray, at once give up:’ Arrian, v. 26, ara 
yweivate avopes: A. 10. 20, dANd dvacras xardBnOi: M. 9. 
NAS eAOaw érriPes THY yElpa cov éq avTHD. 
_@ series of questions involving distinct or opposite ideas: 
d. 8, dard wi é&jrOere iSeiv; In introducing an objec- 
or series of objections: R. x. 16, adr’ od wares irjKoveay 
waryyedi@: so 18, 19: 1 C. 15. 35, GAN épet tis, Tas 
ovras oi vexpol; In an exclusive sense, ‘except:’ G. 1. 12, 
yap éym twapa avOpwrov trapéXaBov avro, ote ediddyOnv, 
de amoxaripews ‘Inood Xpictod: M. 20. 23, 76 8é 
rat éx SeEv@y pou xal €& evovipewv pov ovK éotiv époy Sodvat, 
ols HTolpactal UTO TOU TaTpOS pov. 
\d introduces a new and cumulative argument, ‘sant,’ 
:? J.16. 2, atroauvayaryous Touoovow bpas, adr’ Epyeras 
K.7.X.: Ja. 2. 18, GAN éped tus Bd wiotw yews x.7.X. 
, @ man will rightly say.’ . 
\d augments and strengthens a previous idea: L. 12. 7, 
Kat ai tpixes THS Kxepadis vudy wacat jpiOunvrar: 
9. 2, GAN ovde ef vedua ayiv éorTw jKovocayev: Dem. 
18, ray pev tperéepwv Yndiopatwy, adr’ ovdé TO pixpoTBTOV 
rovow: 2 T. 2. 9, ev @ KaxoTrabe péype Seouady as 
ipyos, AANA 6 AOyos Tod Oeod ov Séderar, ‘nevertheless, 
Word of God has not been and is not bound.’ 
Ad confirms a preceding statement, ‘yea:’ 1 C. 3. 2, ow 
éwvacbe, GAN ovd ért vov SvvacGe: G. 4. 17, Syrodow 
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Uuas ov Kaas GAA éxKreloas buss Oédovow, ‘hoc semper 
tenendum est oppositione Greecis id efficere, quod nos affirmatione 
consequi studemus.’ Klotz. This is especially the case after ov 
povov: J. 5. 18, ov ovoy Edve To odRBarov, adAdG Kal tatépa 
Wiov Exeye tov Geov. So J. 13.9: 1 J. 5.6: M. 21. a1: 1 
Th. 1. 8, ob povoy dv rH Maxedovla nat "Ayala, GdX év travti 
TOoTr@, K.T.., ‘posterior notio, ut gravior, in locum prioris sub- 
stituitur, priore non plane sublato.’ 

adxra strengthens the inference after a hypothetical clause, 
and may be rendered ‘assuredly:’ Mk. 14. 29, wat e¢ raves 
oxavdadioOnoovrat, GAN ovKK eyo: R. 6. 5, ef yap cuipduToe 
yeyovapev TH Gpowdpare Tov Oavdtov abtov, GANA Kal THs dva- 
otdcews éodueba: 1 C. 4. 15, day yap puplovs radaywyovs 
éynre ev Xptor@, GAN ov TrorANovs trarépas: 1 C. 9. 2, ef dAdo 
ovK eit airdcrodos, GAAad ye duly el: 2C. 18. 4, nai yap 
éataupwOn é& dabeveias, GAXrd CH ex Suvduews Beod. Sometimes 
a verb or clause may be supplied: Mk. 14. 49, ddAXra (TodTE 
yéyover) va tAnpwO@ow at ypadai. So J. 15. 25; 1. 8, ovm 
i éxeivos Td Gas, GAN (els TovTo HAOev) va paptupyoy tepl Toe 
gords: 1 J. 2. 19, ddAd (€F nuwy €EAAOov) va havepwOdow, Gr - 
oux eial aravres €€ jnuay. Some would quote Mk. 9.8; 10. 4» 
but in these passages a\Ad has the exclusive sense ‘ except.’ 

a\Aa after a negation, followed by 7; may be rendered ‘ othex 
than,’ though here it is the neuter dAdo, @dda, and not adda 
L. 12. 51, Soxetre Ste eipyvnv wapeyevounvy Sobvas ev rH 5 
ovyl, Aéyw div, Grr’ 4 Svapeptopuov, no other than division 
20.1. 13, od yap GAXa ypahouey tpiv, adr’ fh & avaywooKere 
So in 1 C. 3. 5, though some editors omit gd\Xv’ 7. Xen. AnaE 
iv. 6. 8, dvdpes Sé ovdauy hvdrarrovres Huds pavepol eiou- 
GAN’ f} Kata tavrny tH odoy: Vii. 7. 31, apyvpioy pev ovK Ex= 
GX’ 4 puxpoy tt, Kal rodTo cot SlSwpe Tadravrov: Hat. ix. 20& 
ovdels GAX 4 éxelvn, no other except she. 

ad 4a is often joined with other particles, and in this combinas 
tion has a special idiomatic value: dAX’ Guws, but still: ay* 
ovv, but at any rate: GAAd puny, GrAdAA pérTo, but surely: dA 
rot, but yet: adda 5, but now: aAAa ydp, but in point of fact 
aX’ od pv, AA’ ov pévTot, followed by ye, but at any rate not 

ddXws, otherwise than rightly, fruitlessly: 1 T. 5. 25, %- 
Gdrws éyovta xpuBhvat ob Sivara, the works which are ne 
openly manifest, cannot remain concealed: Thucyd. i. 109, # 
xXpnuata ddXws avadodro, otherwise than for any good, ie. ® 
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vain: dd\Aws re kal, both otherwise and so, i.e. especially above 
all. , 
dua, ‘at the same time,’ strengthens the participle in temporal 
sentences, and often indicates emphatically an additional cir- 
cumstance: A. 24. 26, dua 5é xai édrmitwy: 27. 40, Gua avévres 
vas Ceuxtnpias Tav mndadiov: R. 3. 12, wavres éFéxdwav, dua 
nypeuOnoay: Philem. 22: 1 Th. 4. 17, dua ody avtois dprayn- 
oouela év vepérats. Also without ovv: M. 13. 29, wrote ovA- 
yovres ta Leldvia expilwonte Gua avtois Tov cirov. Here dua 
serves to unite very different actions: JU. vill. 64, dy’ otpwyn Te 
ral ebyody: Ken. Anab. iii. 1. 47, ris dyyedias dua pnOeions 
€BonGovv, as soon as the tidings came they rushed to give help. 
All instances of the adverb have the notion of time, though it 
sometimes involves that of place or quality. 
dpa, ‘still farther,’ ‘beyond that,’ an illative particle marking 

4 transition, or drawing a conclusion, ‘therefore ;’ sometimes as 

In Homer it merely fixes attention on a word: Ji. i. 96, totver’ 

ap’ Gye’ Edwxev, ‘just on this account:’ 56, 671 pa Ovijoxortas 
°paro, ‘namely, because :’ 93, ov7 dp’ by evywAts émipéuderat, 

‘neither to say the truth:’ M. 18.1, ris dpa peifow éativ év tH 
Bacirela tév obpavav ; Here ris conveys the interrogation, dpa 
refers to a previous discourse on the subject: Mk. 9. 34: H. 4. 
9, dpa dtrodetreras caBBariopss TS KaG Tov Beod. Marking 
oblique inference: A. 11. 18, dpa ye xat rots COverw 6 Beds THY 
Herayouay wxev cis Sonv—. Denoting slight surprise, sudden 
and unexpected inference: A. 21. 38, ovx dpa av el 6 Alyurtios, 
thou art not then as I supposed. In Epic usage dpa marks 
immediate transition and actual connexion; in Attic usage it 

a regular illative force in direct conclusions and by way of 
Oblique inference. 

_ Logical conclusion in the apodosis of hypothetical proposi- 
tions: M. 12. 28, ef 58 ayo ev mvetpatt Oeod exAdrr\(w Ta Sai- 
Movi, dpa épOacev éf’ tuas 7 Bacirela tov Oeod: 1 C. 15. 14, 
€ S& Xpictos ovk éyryeptat, Kevov dpa Td Kipuypa tov: H. 12. 
8, €¢ dé ywpls dare rradeias, dpa vob éoté: G. 5. 11, dpa xatnp- 
YiTat ro oxdvdarov tod aravpod, if it be so then. “dpa habet 
‘ignificationem levioris cujusdam ratiocinationis que indicat 
rebecs ita comparatis aliquid ita aut esse aut fieri.” Klotz. 

The weaker ratiocinative force of dpa is sometimes supported 

Y the collective power of ody: G. 6. 10, dpa obv . . . épyatwpela 
70 ceryabiy mrpos mdvras, accordingly then. | 
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ei with dpa marks a result about which some uncertainty 
felt = ‘si forte:’ A. 7.1, elzre 5é 6 dpyvepevs: Ei dpa traira ote 
éyes ; Mk. 11. 13, HAO et dpa edpnoe ti &v atta: A. 17. 2 
Enrety tov Qeov, cf dpa ye Yrndadyjoceay avtov: A. 8. 22, Senby 
Tov Qeod, ei apa adeOnceral cot n érrivora THs Kapdias cov. 

dpa is also used as an interrogative, and is written dp 
When dpa stands first in the sentence the stress is laid on tl 
verb, when it stands second the stress is laid on the interrog: 
tive: dpa ris puoerat; will any one save? ris dpa pioerasz ; wi 
is there to save? L. 18. 8, Aw 6 vids rod avOpwrou édOav dy 
evpice. THY wlaTWw el THS yhs ; can we infer —? A. 8. 30, "Ag 
ye yuwowoKxes & dvayiwwoKes ; may we infer that thou unde 
standest P expecting the answer in the negative: G. 2. 17, e | 
Cyrobyres Sixarobjvar év Xpiore@, evpePjwev nai avrot duapre 
Noi, dpa Xpioras apyaprias Suaxovos ; Mn yévorto. 

In some of these instances dpa occurs in combination with 4 
which is one of the particles employed to invigorate discours 
to give strength and prominence to single ideas. Other pa 
ticles of the same class are zrep, 5. ‘ye repeatedly occurs pr 
ceding dpa, and thus forms the compound ydp. 

The force of ye is to strengthen the idea of the word to whic 
it is attached. It is found in combination with other particle 
and is frequently joined to personal pronouns. Generally it 
used in rejoinders and answers, either to confirm or restrict, au 
in exhortations to render them more impressive. In Englis 
ye can only be rendered by laying an emphasis on the word 1 
which it is attached, but frequently it may be translated b 
certainly, at least, now, yes, quite, very, surely. L. 11. 8, Xey 
piv, et xal ov doce avt@ avacras Sia 10 elvar avrod didop, 5: 
ye dvaiscvay avtobd éyepBecis dace alte Sowy ypnte. Here « 
heightens the contrast between the two grounds, friendship an 
emergency ; between the two acts, rising up and raised fro 
sleep: R. 8. 32, 8s ye rod iSlov viod ovw épelcaro, he sure] 
seeing that he spared not—‘ quippe qui:’ 1 C. 4. 8, xal dpedov « 
éBacirevcate, va nal pels tpiv cupBacirievowper, ye mark 
strong satire, and I quite wish ye were kings, that we too ma 
be kings jointly with you. 

So also it is used with adverbs and conjunctions: pevodv ¥ 
pyre ye. Thus in L. 24. 21 it increases the tone of despondency 
GAG ye atv Tact TovTOLWS, Tpirnv TavTnY Huépay ayer onuepo 
ad’ od Taira éyevero. 
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Tap is regularly used in causal sentences, expressing the 
force of ye, verily, combined with dpa, therefore, further, nearly 
the same in signification as ody (ye ody): ydp signifies ‘the 
fact is,’ ‘in fact,’ ‘as the case stands,’ having a more extensive 
meaning than the English for, since it expresses the cause, 
reason, motive, principle, occasion, inducement, of what has 
been previously affirmed or implied. 

Explanatory of a preceding statement, ‘namely,’ ‘to wit:’ 
M. 1. 18, pynorevOeions yap tis wntpos avtov, the yap refers to 
the preceding ofrws, which implies that there was something 
extraordinary in the manner of Christ’s birth: R. 2. 12, dcoe 
yap dvouws Huaprov K.7.r., in point of fact: Rev. 21. 25, cat of 
TUAMVES ALTARS OU wn KrELTO@LW Huepas’ VUE yap ob EaTat Exel. 
The ydp explains the reason why night is not mentioned in the 
Preceding clause. 7 

Introductory of a reason for a statement or an inquiry: Mk. 
0. 42, Iv yap érav dadexa: M. 15. 4, 6 yap Oeds evereiAaro 
Nyov: 24.7: 10.15. 3, wapéSaxa yap tiv ev mpwrow 5 Kat 
TapékaBov: J. 4. 44: G. 6.15: Ja. 4. 14, ola yap 4 Cw) Due ; 
atuls ydp éorw, «.T.r., a vapour in fact it is. 

To introduce the discussion of a proposition: 2 C. 12. 1, xav- 
Xaobar 8% ob cupdépes pow edevoopat yap eis drtaclas Kat drro- 
kadinvers Kupiov: L. 12. 57, 58, td 5¢ xai dd’ éautady ov xpivete 
70 Sixavoy ; cs yap brdyes peta tod dvriSixov cou én’ dpyorra, 
K.T.X, 

To recall attention to a thought already expressed: 1 Th. 2. 
20, yueis yap éore 7 Sdka judy xal 4) yapd, yes—ye are the 
glory we desire, ye the joy: R. 5.7, uddAts yap tarép Sixatou rus 
arrofayeirat virép yap Tod ayabod Taya Tis Kai TOAMG aTroBaveiy, 
The yap after pors refers to imrép aocBav arréfave (6). The 
Second yap corrects the preceding thought in reference to 
Hous: R. 15. 27, evddxnoav ydp, cal ddercréras adrav ciow, yes 
they thought good, at the same time their debtors they are: 1 

9.10, 4) 80 quads advrws Aeyer; Sv’ Huds yap eypddn, or for 
Sur sakes in every sense does the law say it? for our sakes, in 
fact, it was written. Such is its force in answers; the apa 
Serves to sum up the premisses in which the assertion is made ; 
the ye strengthens the assertion: J. 9. 30, év yap TovT@ Oavpac- 
sh cov, «7d: A. 16. 37, cal viv AdOpa was exBdddovow ; ov 
Y2p, no indeed, as the case stands. 
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Introducing a parenthetical clause: 1 C. 9. 19, éXedOepos yap 
dy éx wavrev racw éeuavrov éovhwoa, iva tovs mrelovar 
Keponow. ; 

With an interrogative yap introduces a remonstrance: A. 19- 
35, “Avdpes "Edéotor, tis yap éorw avOpwros ; Ephesians (why 
this disturbance) for what man—? M. 27. 23, ti yap «axon 
érrolnoev ; (why this demand) for what evil did he? 9. 5, 7/ yaa 
éoTiy evxoTrwrepov; (why think ye evil) for in what respect is i€ 
easier? R. 3. 3, rl yap; et mriornody twes; what conclusiom 
then do we draw, in case some disbelieved ? J. 7. 41, 47) yap és 
ais Tadiralas 6 Xpioros Epyerar; what! can we suppose the 
Christ comes out of the Galilee-country P 

$y is probably shortened from 75y, and as the weaker form is 
put after one or more words in a sentence, it usually serves tc 
strengthen or limit the word to which it is attached. 6d» 
denotes the definiteness and certainty of an expression. Wa 
find it with adverbs of place and time, to restrict their indefinite 
sense to some certain point, like the English just, even, now 
only; with interrogative particles and hortatives for stronge— 
emphasis, but, then, well, nay; for a sign of authenticity, of « 
truth, really, assuredly. Compare ye, ep: areupdacopat bn Kaz 
€y@ got ovTws etzreiv, well—I also will attempt to speak to the= 
thus: Sei 5%) mpadrepov tws atroxplverOa, one must indece 
answer somewhat more mildly: totro dpa tw édevOépw mpéere 
kai t@ Sixaip 57, this then befits the free man, and certainl= 
the just: LXX Job 15. 17, & 8% éwpaxa avayyeko cor: M. 1 
23, ds 87 xapmrupope:: L. 2. 15, SéAOwpev 5% ws BnOrcéu: 2 (CH 
12. 1, xavyacOar 87 ob cupdéper pot, to boast assuredly is nos 
for my advantage. 

57 indicates an act to be executed without delay: 1 C. 6. 2 
Sokacate 51) tov @eov: A. 15. 36, ériotpéyavres 8) émicxepe 
pela tors adedhovs nuav: 13.2, apoploate §n wot tov BapydBa= 
xa) tov Lavrov els 7d Epyov 8 mpoaKxéxAnpat avrovs. 

Syrov is equivalent to ‘opinor,’ I wot and you allow. & 
with an assertion gives decision and confidence. rov univer 
salizes this decision and confidence, implies the success of a— 
universal appeal for the truth of what is said. (Alford.) dmcs 
does not occur in LXX. H. 2. 16, ov yap Syrov ayyéXwv era 
AapBdverar. bS70ev, ‘as they said,’ is used when the writ@ 
states the declarations of other persons, and wishes to remim 
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the reader that he does not vouch for their sincerity, but merely 
repeats what they themselves professed to be true. (Arnold, 
Thucyd. i. 92.) 

é€ay, ei, in case—. (See on dpa, and on Hypothetical Propo- 
sitions, Chapter VII.) JZfand e have in reality no connexion. 

ei is used after verbs expressing mental emotion: Mk. 15. 44, 
eOaipacev ef Hdn TéOvnxe: 1 J. 3.13, wy Oavpdtere aderAghoi pov 
€& yucel Spas 6 Koopos, in case the world hates you. 

Thus we may explain the alleged use of e¢ for ei@e: L. 12. 49, 
Keri Ti Oédw; ef 46n avndOn, and what will I? in case it were 
already kindled I should have my desire. e is used with the 
OPptative mood to express a wish, but with past tenses of the in- 
dicative to express an impossible wish. e introduces a statement 
which is hardly credible: A. 26. 8, tt dmructov xpiverat Trap’ 
yey eb 6 Beds vexpovs éyefper; what! is it past belief in your 
j*2dgment, in case we assert God raises the dead P 

As an interrogative particle in a question implying some 
GAoubt or uncertainty, an, ne: L. 22. 49, Kupue, ef mratagopev év 
F£aryaipa ; in case we shall strike with the sword will it please 
you? 13. 23, Kupte, et odéyot ot cwlopevor, tell us whether the 
Saved are few: A. 26. 23, Néyou . . . ef maOntos 6 Xpiotos, 
7 patos, «.T.r., discussing whether the Christ is to suffer, 
whether first after rising from the dead he is to announce light 
to the people and to the Gentiles. 

Also where a negative reply is anticipated, num: Mk. 15. 44, 

Em npwrncay avrov el wadae aTréOave. 

Tn some cases, as in A. 26. 8. 23, ef may be considered as 
equivalent to S71, especially in H. 7. 15, where 67s is in the 
preceding verse: «ai meptogotepov Ett Katddnrov éorl, ci Kata 
Thy sworornta Merdxtoedé« avictacat iepets érepos, and with 
More abundant evidence still it is manifest, that according to 
the similitude of Melchizedek there arises a priest of a different 

e. Mr. Wratislaw refers to Plato as using es for ére after 
ayavaxrds, troTlGecGar, arodedeiy Gar, Sijrov: also after dyarap, 
GicyiveoOas, and in Hat. i. 24, after etoerGeiv jdovnp. 

Tn oaths and solemn assertions there is an ellipsis of a clause, 
‘lon vivam,’ giving to ei the force of a negative: I stake my 
existence upon the truth of what I say. The full form is found 
in LXX, Ezek. 14. 16, (@ éyo, ef viol 4 Ovyarépes cwOrjoovras : 

K. 8.12, auny Aéyo buly (ov motos ebpe) ef SoOnoeTas TH yeved 
Tabrp anetov (in case): H. 3. 11, ws @pooa év TH opyh pov (ovK: 
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éotw adrnOea dv euoi), et eicedevcovrar eis THY KaTaTavoe LY 


ei with ris loses its hypothetical force, like ‘si quis,’ in cas== 
any, whosoever, whatever: L. 14. 26, ef tus OéXeu: Mk. 4. 2, 
el rig Syet ta dxovew: Ph. 4. 8, ef rig dpern: 1 C. 3. 14, O# 
Tivos TO épyov pever: R. 13. 9, ef tus érépa évrody, whatever dif— 
ferent precept there is. 


et with 7 introduces an incredible or untenable hypothesis = 


2 ©. 3. 1, eb wr) ypntonev ws ties ovoeTaTiKaY ETioTONaY : 13. 55 
et punts adoxipol écre. 
Hence we may explain the alleged use of et 7 for akAa: L— 
4, 26, pos ovdepiay abrav éréupOn 'Hrias, et un eis Saperra THs 
3 Savos mpos yuvaika yijpav: where by e¢ uy our Lord rejectes _ 
the hypothesis, that they would bring forward this case as arm 
exception to his remark: G. 1.7, 6 ob« éotiww dAdo et pH TW 
eiow of Tapdocortes x.7.X., you cannot apply the name of Gospe 
to the teaching of such men: G. 2. 16, ob Sixavotrat avOpwrose= 
€E epywy vomou, édav pr) Sia wiorews "Inood Xpicrod. Here we= - 
may translate édv 7 literally and simply, ‘in case he is no—= 
justified.’ 2 Th. 2. 3, dre dav un EAOn 4 amroctacia wpeTo=—, 
seeing that (the day will not arrive at all) in case there comemme 
not the falling away first. 
elra is connected with ei, as relative to antecedent, markings=ag 
succession of time, then, next, Lat. deinde ; succession of thought, 
accordingly, Lat. ita, itaque. Closely connected is ézrevra, the= —€ 
relative of éze/, marking the sequence of one thing fromm 
another, thereupon, immediately afterwards: L. 16. 7, €7retram4 
érépw elzre. 
elra strengthens a concessive sentence, and introduces = 4 
further consideration: H. 12. 9, elra rovs péev Tijs capKos pax <i! 
eiyouey tradeutas, 
évrel, évrecdy are causal particles, since, since if 80, otherwise=™) 
since if otherwise: M. 21. 46, érredy ws mpopiyrny aurov elyov 
32, Wacav THY operdijy éxelynu sli ool, e7rel mapexdhecd= 5 
: H. 4. 6, ével ody azronefreras . . . at the beginning of the=—® 
ES the apodosis to which commences (9) with dpa: 
9, 17, 5taOnjn yap él vexpois SeBala, érei un more ioyver br-— 
GH 6 S:aGéuevos, an arrangement by will is valid when men are== 
dead, otherwise we can never conceive of its having force whem] 
he who disposed of the property continues alive: H. 10. 2, ére=# 
oux dy érravoayto mpoadpepouevat ; since if otherwise (if thes 
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sacrifices could have rendered complete the drawers-nigh), 

would they not have ceased in being offered ? 

R. 3. 6, w7 yévouro: érrel mas Kpiwet 6 Qeds Tov xoopov; far 
be the thought; for if so, if there be any force in such an 
objection, how shall God judge the world? Dr. Vaughan well 
remarks: ‘Thus intellectual difficulties in religion are best met 
by moral axioms. It may sound plausible to say, ‘If man’s 
sin contributes ultimately to God’s justification, God cannot 
justly punish it.’ But conscience, ever a safer guide than the 
intellect, echoes the language of revelation, which declares 
the coming judgment ; and that judgment presupposes that 
sm can be, and will be, justly punished. Let this suffice 
us. So also in R. 9.18. The method of Scripture is to state 
each of two apparently conflicting principles (e. g., God’s 

Stace, and man’s responsibility) singly and separately, and 
leave conscience, rather than intellect, to reconcile and adjust. 
en, Pd 

7%, a disjunctive particle, ‘ either—or,’ like ‘vel,’ and a com- 

Parative, like ‘ quam.’ 

In the disjunctive sense, i is sometimes united with tot: R. 
6. 16, dodA0¢ dore @ Uraxovete, Aro apaptias eis Oavarov, 74 
VIraxons eis Sixatocvvny ; 

The positive adjective with 7 (quam) is equivalent, to the 
COmparative: M. 18. 8, KaXov cor éeotiv cioedOety eis THY Sony 
Xe ov i) Kodrov, 7 Svo yelpas éyovra BAnOAvas. eis TO Tip TO 
BlcSnov. 

7) is used after dAXos, Erepos, ‘alius—ac:’ A. 17. 21, "AOnvaior 
Els obdév & érepov evKaipow, h Néyew Th wal axovew KavorTepov. 

. %, truly, verily, is used to strengthen or confirm an assertion 
1%. close combination with other vocables. 

3} nv, the usual intensive form of oaths: H. 6. 14, 7 yn 

Fad evroyjow oc: Atsch. Theb. Suvvow 4 nv Aardéew 


Fin, now, already, a temporal particle, marks an action as 
©Omppleted in time past and present: M. 3. 10, 78n 8€ cat 4 d&lvn 
Tpds thy pay tev Sévdpav xetrat: Mk. 8. 2, mn nepas Tpeis 
Wpocpévovai wor: J. 8. 18, 6 wy WieTevoy Hon KéxpiTas. 

Also of the immediate future, presently, soon: R. 1. 10, efzras 
"3x more cboSwOicopar, #3n in its primary sense has a local 
Telation, what is near to this place : Hat. iii. 5, dad tavrns dq 

Airumros, directly after this is Egypt. Hence what is near 
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to the present time, calling attention to what is taking place on 
the spot, and at the moment: Aristoph. Rane 527, ov tay, 
aX’ 75n row. Both place and time are combined in Mk. 8. 2, 
Hon tuépas tpeis wpoopevovei por: 2 T. 4. 6, éyw ydp fin 
oTrévoopat. : 

iva and 67s are final particles, indicating purpose, ‘to the 
end that,’ ‘in order that.’ They also mark the event or result 
of an action, that in which the action terminates, so that. In 
these cases the final sentence approximates to the illative. 
The eventual conclusion is so prominently contemplated, 23 to 
obscure the notion of finality. These senses are termed re- 
spectively the ¢elic and ecbatic. There is also a third sense, 
partially final, marking the purport of prayer, in which the 
telic and ecbatic are combined. The telic is the original sense, 
the other meanings arise from the context. 

The object or end designed: J. 5. 34, ratra Neyo va iels 
owbre: Mk. 3. 14, érroince Swdexa iva dot pet avtov: M. 6. 16, 
apavifovet Ta Tpocwra avTav Strws havace rots avOpwrots 
vnorevovres: A. 20. 16, Expuve yap 6 IIaiXos trapamdeiboas THY 
"Egeoov Srrws py yévytat abt@ ypovotpiBhcat év ri’ Acia: R. 
5. 20, vouos S¢ trapeonr Oey iva wAeovacn TO TapdwTwpa, NOW 
law comes in by the way for a special purpose—that the trans- 
gression may be more clearly displayed. 2 C. 4. 7, éyopev 5e 
Tov Oncavpov TovTov év ooTpaxivors oxeveow, iva 7 wrepBodn THIS 
Suvdews 7 Tod Oeod, ‘in order that,’ marking God’s provi- 
dential design. Cf. 1 C. 1.15; Philem. (13): 1 J. 1. 9, mwas 
dort xab Sixavos Wva adi ipiv tas dpaprtias, He is faithful and 
just, in order to forgive us our sins. The divine attributes of 
faithfulness and righteousness are exercised in order to out 
pardon. (God is able to treat sinners as righteous without any 
impeachment of His own righteousness. In fulfilling the pro- 
mises of forgiveness through Christ, He establishes His own 
faithfulness. G. 5. 17, radra 8é ddAHAOLS avrixertas Wa pH & as 
Gérxnte tadta trowmjte: here the telic force of wa is to be re 
tained, ‘tending to prevent you doipg.’ There are two op 
posing principles. The ultimate end of either principle is 
prevent man executing what the other principle would lead 
him to. “76 IIvedya impedit vos quo minus perficiatis ra 77 
capxos, contra 7 odp£ adversatur vobis ubi ta tod [Ivevpato 
peragere studetis.” Wainer. 

There are three instances in which iva occurs in a felic sens 
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with verbs of the indicative mood: C. 4. 17, fva atriy wAnpois : 
G. 4. 17, a adrovs Syrodre: 1 C. 4. 6, tva py els trrép evos 
guswicbe kata Tov érépov. But these forms may be considered 
subjunctive, as all these verbs end in -dw. ‘The subjunctive 
and optative were both formed by lengthening the vowel of the 
indicative. Where that lengthening had already taken place, 
the Greeks remained content with it, and employed the one 
inflexion for the double purpose. So tiuaoGe stands both for 
the indicative and the subjunctive.” (Q. R. Jan. 1863.) This 
will explain 1 Th. 4. 13, where many read iva py) AvreicGe. In 
Tit. 2. 4, Scholz reads {pa cwdpovitwor. 

In G. 2. 4, the indicative future is probably the correct 
reading, xataoKotrijca, tiv édevOeplay hyuav . . . wa has 
«atadoukwoovow : the future conveys the idea of duration more 
distinctly than would have been done by the aorist. An ecbatic 
or eventual.sense may here be given to éva, ‘in which case,’ 
‘under these circumstances,’ analogous to the use of iva by 
classical writers as an adverb marking place, circumstance: 
a vic, ubi terrarum : Soph. Ajax 386, oby spas iv” el xaxod ; 
seest thou not in what a depth of woe thou art? So drov, 
Which is properly an adverb of place, is also used as an illative 
particle, 

It is not easy to state the exact difference between S7rws and 
Wain this usage. It may be that the relatival compound S7rws 
involves reference to manner, while iva retains some tinge of its 
Primary reference to locality. ‘The real practical differences 
are that Gzrws has often more of an eventual aspect, and is used 
with the future, and occasionally associated with dy—both 
Which constructions are inadmissible with the final fa.” 
(Ellicott, 2 Th. 1. 12.) d7rws is not only a final conjunction, 
denoting end or purpose, but is also a simple conjunction, cor- 
relative to més, denoting the way or manner. In Latin, ut is 
Wed teduxds and éxBatixas, both to express a design and 
result, The later Greek writers frequently violated the dis- 
tnetion between fa and ore from confusion of thought. Dr. 

old well remarks (Thue. i. 72): “pare d7rws is ‘videte qua 
ratione,’ and in this sense the indicative future is more usual 
and more reasonable than the subjunctive aorist. The alleged 

iferences between the future and aorist are so fine that com- . 
Mon language cannot be expected always to distinguish be- 
tween them; nor can we say with confidence which of the two 

K 
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the context most requires, even if we could be sure that th 
author was aware of the distinction and meant to observe it.” . 

The following are generally referred to the ecbatic or even 
tual sense, as marking the event, result, consequence: M. 1. 2: 
tovro 5 GXov yéeyovey tva 7ANpwOR TO pnOey x.7.r.: Mk. 11. 2: 
tis cot thy éEovclay tavrny edwxev iva tadta Troup; J. 5. 2 
pelCova rovrev SelEet air@ Epya, iva tyeis Oavpalyre: L. 16. 2 
xdopa peya eoripucras Gres oi Oérovtes SiaBvas evredOev mpi 
tas pt) Sivwvrar: A. 3. 19, weravonoare ov Kai émiotpeya: 
ais 70 eFaredOnvar ipav tas dpaprias, bras dy é\wos Kap 
avayyugews. In L. 16. 26, érws may hgve the telic sense, ‘i 
order that.’ In A. 3. 19, dws in the eventual sense may | 
rendered, ‘with the effect that,’ ‘so that this being the case 
But it will be better to connect petavojocare with eis 1 
éEarerpOyvar x.7.r., and émriotpéyate with drrws ay édOwor, ‘i 
order that.’ Thus the force of av will be to mark that tl 
further spiritual blessings implied in xatpol avayvufews are col 
tingent on the reality of the change denoted by peravoety ar 
ertatpégpe. M. 2. 15, va wAnpwOh To pnbey . . . dE Ayre 
€xddeca Tov viov ov. The passage in Hosea (11. 1) refe 
historically to the deliverance of Israel from the land of bons 
age. But from the typical connexion between Christ az 
Israel, the record of the past was regarded as prophetical 
indicative of something under the Gospel. “The Scriptu 
fulfilled was prophetical simply because the circumstance 
recorded was typical.” (Fairbairn’s Typology, i. 140.) 

iva and 67ws combine the telic and ecbatic sense when th: 
describe the subject and object of prayer: 2 Th. 1. 11, apoce 
xoue0a mravrtote trepl tov Wa bpas akwwon THs KAnTEws O Oe 
nyov: EK. 1. 16, 17, pveiay tuwv trovwvpevos eri THY Ipocevy: 
pov, iva 6 Beds . . . Seon tpiv mrvedpa codias nai aTrokadinpew 
M. 9. 38, SenOnre oty rod xupiov tod Oepiopod Srrws éxBa 
épyatas eis tov Bepicpoy avrov. iwva marks the subject of t 
prayer blended with the purpose of making it in Mk. 5. 3 
7. 26; 8.22; 14. 35; L. 8. 31; 1 C. 1. 10; 16. 12; 2 C. 9. 
Ph. 1. 9. So draws, A. 25. 3, wapexddou airov ... or 
perarréuynrat avrov. But in 2 Th. 1. 12, dws dvdofacby 
dvoua «.7.X., in order that the name may be glorified. 

After verbs of telling, commanding, iva is used in the Ne 
Testament where one might expect drs, dare: M. 4. 3, ede 3 
of NBot obros Eptos yévovras: 8. 8, ovx eipd ixavos iva pov Vi 
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THY oreyny eicérOns: L. 1. 43, weber por Todto, Wva EXOy 4 r}rnp 
tov Kupiov mpos pe: J. 2. 25, ov ypelav elyev, va tis paptupnon 
wept Tov avOparrrov. 

Sometimes the principal verb is omitted: E. 5. 33, 4 S€ yuv7 
va hora: tov dvdpa, I command that, or, let the wife see 
that —. Sometimes iva is simply exegetical: J. 17. 3, airy 
dé dori 7 aiarios Fwy, iva ywooKkwot ce. 

The notion of finality seems lost in the eventugl sense in 
1 Th. 5. 4, ow doré dy oxoret, va 4 Hyépa bas ws KrEerTNS 
xatahaBn: J. 12. 23, dAjdAvOev 9 dpa wa So0€EacO7 6 vids tov 
avOperrou: 16. 2, dre épyeras wpa va mas 6 amoxteivas tpuas 
d0&n AaTpeiay trpoadpépe TH Geo. 

Some, however, would retain the telic force of fa in the 
foregoing passages. Thus 1 Th. 5. 4, may be explained, ‘ Ye 
are not in the element or region of darkness—darkness, not 
only of the mind and understanding (E. 4. 18), but of the heart 
and will (1 J. 2. 9), in order that the day should surprise you 
as a thief.’ Thus the passage is not merely a statement of 
result, but of the purpose contemplated by God in His merciful 
dispensation, implied in ov« éoré éy oxores. 


THE EXTERNAL CONNEXION OF PROPOSITIONS. 


Among the particles which are employed for the external 
connexion of propositions «ai and re unite, while yév, dé oppose 
the parts one to another. 

In the union of the members of a proposition, either several 
subjects are assigned as belonging to certain predicates, or 
several predicates are enumerated as belonging to one subject. 

The distinction between the copulatives «aé and the enclitic 
ve is not clearly marked. But it may be said that «ai unites 
ideas which follow directly and necessarily from what precedes, 
while re annexes something which does not thus directly and 

mecessarily follow. ‘‘«a/ conjungit, te adnectit. ze non copulat 
sed lenius affirmat quam rot, unde natum est.” (Herm.) 

Practically there is no great difference between them, «ai and 

ve singly indicate mere addition; re xa/ join the two statements 
or objects so closely together that they may almost be con- 
sidered as one. The first clause with ve is often less emphatic — 
than that which has xa/. Thus we have ra te dAda xai—, 
@Arws Te cal —, ag well in matters not worth mentioning, as &c. 
The usages of xai combine the usages of e¢, etiam in Latin. 
| K 2 
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Adjunctive: Mk. 1. 4, Bamrifwv év rH epnum Kai xnpiocwv: E. 
1. 21, irepdvw mdons apyis, x. éEovolas, x. Suvdpews x. Kup U- 
TNTOS, Kai TavTos OvduaTos, ‘and indeed,’ ‘and in a word,’ whae=re 
a general term is appended to foregoing details. 

Consecutive: M. 15. 6, xal nevpwoate thy évroAny tov Oae==o0 
$a rHv Trapddocw tpov, ‘and so,’ ‘and then:’ M. 23.32: L- 6. 
37; 18.26: 2 Th. 2.3, cal drroxarud67 6 dvOpwrros Tis auapt E15. 

Epexegetic, explanatory of a previous word or clause: L. 3. 
20, mpocéOnxe Kai Tovro émi Tract, Kal KaTéxrNELce TOV Ioan wv 
TH pvdrach: 1 T. 2. 4, 8 madvras avOparrous Oére owbivar wcal 
eis ériyvwow adnelas erOciv: G. 2. 20, net dyamnoarros pe wcal 
mapacovros éavtov trép éuod, and as a proof of love: 1C. 8. 22, 
ovtw Sé dpaptavovres eis rovs adeApovs, xal Turrovres away 
Thy cuveidnow acbevovoav. In 1T. 3.7, a py els dvesdiopaov 
éutréon, kai traylda tod SiaBodou, xai is adjunctive rather than 
epexegetic, marking the temptations that will be sure to follow 
the loss of character, “quid spei restat ubi nullus est peccamadi 
pudor P?” Calvin. 

Adversative, marking comparison or contrast, used in ex 
pressions of similarity and identity, ac, atque: Thuc. 1. 605 
vous Kai pn cadas Sidakas év low Kai et pn évebuunOn, he vw te 
knows, supposing he gives no clear information, is in the samme 
position as if he never had the thought: M. 11. 19, EDov 
TENOVOV plros kal duaptworav Kai édixawwOn 4) copia amd sav 
téxvev avris: R.1. 13, wodAdis mpoebéunv érOciv mpos ipods, 
kal éxwrvOnv dypt rod Seipo. In 1 C. 12. 4—6 xai, dé are 
alternatively : 1 Th. 2. 18, 80d jOerAjcapev edOeiv pds tyas = -: 
Kal évéxower 1 mwas 6 Satavas: 2 Th. 3. 14, 15, ui) ovvavaulyyvode 
ait@ Wa évtpann Kal ph ws éxOpov wyetoGe. 

Denoting emphasis: Eurip. Hippol. 1171, was kat dudPT 
eimé ; say, how did he dieP Thucyd. ii. 87, 4 5é tis dpa wal 
BovdnOH, but if any one should choose to behave so; where 
Arnold remarks: “The force of the xai here, and in ot he 
similar passages, is given in English by an emphasis on the 
auxiliary verb.” 2 C. 3. 6, 55 nal ixdvwoey nyas Staxovor% 
cawns Siabnens, who did qualify us to be ministers of the 
new covenant: G. 6. 1, éayv xal mporn poy GvOpwrros ey TH 
Tapamrtwpatt, if ever a man be surprised i in any transgression. 

Adverbial of time: Mk. 15. 25, 4 b€ dpa Tpitn Kat coravper 
cay avrov: L. 7. 12, ws 8é 7 inryice TH WAY Tis TrohEws, Kai iba 
éFexoulfero teOvnxas: A. 22. 22, qxovov 88 avrod dypt rovrov TO 
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hoyou Kal erijpay tiv dwvyy aitav: 1T. 4. 10, Kai Komiapev 
kai overdioue0a, we both labour and are the objects of reproach, 
‘as well the one as the other; both parts are simultaneously 
presented in one predication; te—«ai would mean, ‘where 
shame, there toil.’ 

kat is inserted in Greek after zrodvs, which is considered as a 
substantival word: vroAAa xal Sewd, many fearful events: Tit. 
1. 10, roAdol Kal avuTréraxto: patatéroyou, many unruly yain- 
talkers: A. 25.7, roAdd wal Bapéa airiduata pépovres, bringing 
many heavy charges. 

adda, 5€, Te, are often mere notices that the speaker had 
something else to say, some additional fact or thought to com- 
municate. On this principle 5é, re are sometimes used in the 
apodosis of a sentence, and are equivalent to eira. But with 
reference to these subtle uses Dr. Arnold has well remarked 
(Thue. i. 133): “The errors of etymology committed by very 
eminent men in past times from a want of sufficient knowledge 
should make us suspect that we too may fall into the same 
snare, if while we are really making progress we overrate that 
progress as compared with what remains to be accomplished, 
and think that the very sanctuary of the mysteries of language 
is already on the point of being opened tous. I cannot think 
that we are yet in a condition to understand the process by 
which language was formed, if indeed it ever was formed and 
not rather given, and to explain the nature of its very simplest 
elements. And I am quite certain that what has hitherto been 
attempted in this way, although as all such attempts do, it 
contains in it much that is valuable, and will aid our further 
researches, has yet failed of attaining its object,” Though this 
was written twenty-four years ago with reference to some long 
dissertations on the particle te in the New Cratylus, the above 
remarks supply a caution applicable to the labours of all 
modern philologists. 

Opposition between the different members of a proposition is 
marked by per, the first thing (the old neuter of eis, ula, pwév), 
and 6é a short form of dvo, the second thing. 

pev is generally followed by 5é€ when a mutual relation 
between two propositions is indicated: M. 3. 11, éy@ wév Barr- 
tito x.T.r. 6 5é orricw pov épyouevos. Frequently there is no 
corresponding 8é, as in A. 1, 1, or the adversative sentence may 
be mentally supplied: A. 19, 4; 26.4: R. 1.8. Instead of 6é 
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an equivalent particle is sometimes used after wév. Thus ead, 
L. 8.5: re, A. 13.4: &recra, Ja. 3. 17. 

When pev stands by itself without any corresponding &, thre 
latter or some equivalent is virtually implied, and péy looks 
forward to the completion of the sentence, just as otv looks bac 1k 
to what has been already said. 

5é is adversative: 1 C. 11. 17: R. 6. 17, 18. In some cases —mt 
is simply transitional, marking the introduction of a frees Jn 
subject, 1 C. 8.1: in other cases it is resumptive, 2 0.6. m = 
and in negative sentences has the conjunctive force whic Ia 
attaches to xaé in affirmative sentences. 

If the first clause is intended to prepare the reader for thm © 
opposition in the second, pév is inserted, but pév is omitte-a 
where the first clause is not necessarily connected with a suk—»>— 
sequent: E. 5. 8, #re yap tote oxoros, viv 8 das év Kupig: E&- 
6. 17, ydapis 5¢ rq Ge@, Sri Fre SodAot Tijs duaptias: banxovca=mw-e 
be é« xapdias «.7.d., whereas ye were once servants of sin, ya=>& 
now ye obey from the heart: where wmnxovcare (acris & >} 
denotes a single act which transpired once for all at the time 
of conversion. 

The formula xal—S¢é is like the Latin ‘et—vero,’ ‘et—autem <= 7 
1 T. 3. 10, nai ovros S¢ SontpalecOwoay ...: 27. 3. & Bs 
nal mavres &é of Oérovres, nrd.: A. 3. 24, nal wdvres 58 aos 
apopiras: R. 11. 23, xaxeivor 5¢. While each particle retaim = 
its proper foree, both together often have ‘notionis quanda sx2 
consociationem.’ Thus while «ai connects or enhances, and Dé 
contrasts, the union of the two frequently causes 5é to reves & 
from its more marked to its primary and less marked oppositi~7” © 
force, ‘in the second place,’ so that the whole formula has moa © 
of an adjunctive character, and only retains enough of a ra 
trospective opposition to define more sharply, expand, «OF 
strengthen, the tenor of the preceding words. ‘xai conjung-™ t» 
5é intendit.’ The true rationale of the construction is best sea==™ 
when yév is found in the preceding clause, as in A. 3. 22, fo=l- 
lowed by «al mdvres 5é (24). The formula may be transla 
and—also, and—too. The form repeatedly occurs, especially aad 
St. Luke and St. John. In L. 10. 8 the true reading is cal @ 45 
fy & dv wodw: J. 6. 51, at 6 dpros 5é, (Ellicott on 1T.3.10-) 

1 T. 6. 8, éyovres 5 Suarpodpas nal oxerracpata Tovrors Kid 
aéueOa. In the preceding verse the Apostle said, ‘we broug#2® 
nothing into the world, &.,’ the 5é points to a supp 
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thought which is suggested by ovdé é£eveyxeiy re Suvapeba, viz., 
it is true that we must have something while we are in this 
world, but if we have, éyovres Sé «.t.’. Thus the adversative 
force of the particle is preserved, ‘aliquid in mente habet ad 
quod respiciens oppositionem infert.’ (Klotz.) Tit. 1. 1, dodX0¢ 
@Gecov aroaroros 56 'Inoot Xpiotod, and further an apostle, more 
exact definition, 5é distinguishes and specifies the subject by 
the action of another relation in which it stood to another 
genitive: 2 Tim. 2. 5, day 5é cai 209 tis, 5é introduces a new 
image in the second place, «ai consecutive pointing to the 
previous image of the soldier. 
eizrep, ‘in case that,’ ‘if indeed,’ ‘if at all,’ assuming the pro- 
position as true, whether justly or not. rep like ye is an enclitic 
intimately allied to ye in signification, denoting comprehension 
or tnclusion. ep frequently is combined with relative pronouns, 
with temporal, causal, and conditional particles, to confirm their 
signification. Like ye it imparts emphasis, and may be rendered 
by very, even; with a participle it may be rendered although : 
Aéye: dep Néyet Sixata tava, he says all whatever he does say 
justly: pire od tovd’ ayabes mep éwy dmoatpeo xovpny, neither 
do thou, however brave thou art, take away the damsel from 
this one: eds ropevetas wpos Tov Kipov sep elyev, imme- 
diately he proceeds to Cyrus just as he was: R. 8. 9, elzep 
Wreipa Qeov oixel dy vyiv: 1 C. 8. 5, wal yap eltrep etait Neyo- 
Hevo Oeoi: 15. 15, elep apa vexpot ov éyetpovras: 1 P. 2. 3, 
€l7rep éyevcaabe Ste ypnotos 6 Kuptos. elye, ‘si quidem,’ must 
not be confounded with e/zrep, ‘siomnino.’ “e/zep usurpatur de re 
Quee esse sumitur”’ (Hermann): 2 Th. 1. 6, elzrep dixacov, regards 
48 an assumption what is really felt to be a certain and recog- 
nized verity. xaimep, concessive, is often followed by a participle, 
although: H. 7.5, tos adedhods aitay xaimep éernrvOotas éx 
Ths oapvos "ABpadu: 5. 8: 12. 17, petavolas yap rurov ovy 
pe xalrep peta Saxpywv éxlytncas avryy: 2 P. 1. 12, xaimep 
‘Bras, See Ph. 3.4. xabdmep, ‘even as,’ ‘just as,’ where xa0d 
markg the comparison, 7rep the extent of the application: 1 Th. 
211, xaOarep oidare: H. 4. 25 5. 4. 
bed, ‘yes,’ is used in affirmations or affirmative answers: M. 9. 
28, TWeotevere Gti Svvapyat TovTo Trotjoat; Aeyovow avTw Nai, 
Upce: L, 7. 26, val, Neyo Duty Kat meprraotepov mpopytou: Rev. 
: 20, vai, Epyouar taxu (vai, épyov, Kupte). 
_ With the article 7é, vad, the word ‘yea:’ 2C. 1.17, iva # map’ 
Hot v5 val, val: nad Td ov, ov. 
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viv, viv 5n, vuvi, ‘now,’ a particle of time ; the enclitic form vu 
is a particle of inference. 7 

Spoken of the actual present: J. 12. 27, viv ) uyn pou tera 
paxtas. Of time just past: A. 7. 52, (rod Sexalov) ob viv tpei 
arpodoras Kal doves yeyévnobe. Of time future, ‘just at hand, 
‘even now, ‘presently:’ J. 12. 31, viv 6 dpywy Tod Kocpot 
rovrou ékBrAnOnceras EFw. 

As a particle of transition marking a conclusion or inference 
hike vdy enclitic in earlier Greek, ‘now then:’ A. 12. 11, vu; 
oida adnbads : 22. 16, xa viv ri pédrets ; 

Enforcing an exhortation: Ja. 5. 1, dye viv ot mova: A.T 
34, Kal viv Sevpo atrooTeNw oe eis Alvyutrrov. 

duws, ‘at the same time,’ ‘nevertheless,’ strengthens a com 
cessive sentence: G. 3. 15, Sues avOpa@rrou Kexupapévny Sabu 
ovdels aberei. 

oes, ‘equally,’ ‘in like manner,’ is a synonym of épolws: 
C. 14. 7, ouas ta avya downy Sdovra: J. 12. 42, ouas wey Te 
kai x Tay apyovTwv Ton) érlarevoay eis abrov. 

rou is properly an adverb of place, answering to éxei as i- 
antecedent, but is used as an illative particle referring to am 
existing fact: 1 C. 3. 3, Sov yap dy tiv Gyros Kal Epis xa 
Siyootaclat, ovy) capkixol dore; 2 P. 2. 11, Grou dyyedor . — 
ov gdépovar nat’ avtayv tapda Kupiov Bracdnpov xplow. C 
Thucyd. viii. 96, Ssrov rocavrn 4 Evpdopa éreyeyévyto, Tas OL 
EixoTws NOvpouD ; 

dws is an adverb of manner answering to sas; used as 
particle of comparison with oftws, wde, as its antecedent, hor 
in what way: with superlatives dws tayiora, ‘quam celerrime 
‘as quickly as possible ;’ as the correlative of és in oblique ir 
terrogations: L. 24. 20, drrws te trapédwxay avTov ob apyvepei@ 
where Srws continues the answer to ola (19): Aisch. Prom- 
ovx old’ Srrws ipiv dmorioai pe ypn. 

For the use of d7rws as a final particle see Za, p. 128. 

The most common particles of time are Gre, Grav, orrore 
OmOTay, OTNViKa, 

Gre is regularly used with the indicative as relating to as 
actual event, usually of time past, but sometimes of the future 
used once with subjunctive aorist: L. 13. 35, éws dv Hy, ér 
elarnre. 

érav has the accessary idea of uncertainty, probability, whem 
soever, 80 often as; used regularly with the subjunctive; onc 
with the imperfect in narrating events which occurred re 
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peatedly: Mk. 8. 11, cal avevtpara ta axdQapta stray avtov 
eGewper. 

tt, ‘that,’ is used in objective sentences as an equivalent for 
the accusative with the infinitive, and as a particle of explana- 
tion, ‘ because,’ ‘inasmuch as,’ ‘ seeing that.’ 

‘Formula loquentis’ after Xéyew : Mk. 8. 16, SseAoylfovro mrpos 
GAAAous Aéyovtes” Ors dptous ove Exouev. Compare in English, 
‘I affirm him to be,’ and, ‘I affirm that he is,’ 

Alleging a reason or proof: M. 16, 17, paxapsas el, Xlueov 
Bap *Iwva, tt cdpE wai alua ave amexddvpé cor: L. 7. 47, 
ov vdpw, AEyw oot, "Adéwvrat ai apaptiat avdris ai TroAXail, Ste 
yyamnoe woAv. Gre here introduces the proof: ‘her sins, her 
many sins, have been, and are remitted; of this you have proof, 
seeing that she loves much :’ E, 5. 16, e£ayopafopevor tov Karpov 
bre ai Hyépas trovnpat eics, seeing that: R. 8. 29, drt obs arpoéyyw 
kat mpowpice cuppoppous THS etxdvos TOU Tiod avrod, inasmuch 
as; this may be called the sub-causal, or secondary causal use 
of Svs. 1 T. 1. 12, 13, nat yapw éyw TO evduvapacavri poe Xp, 
T. +. Kuplim ipeav, ért miotov pe mye ATO Oéwevos eis Staxoviay 

- . « GAN HrenOnv Eri ayvodv érolnoa év amiotia. This, per- 
haps, should be rendered, “ And I thank Christ Jesus our Lord, 
who gives me strength to fulfil the ministry, seeing that He 
put me into it, esteeming me faithful ... but I had mercy 
shown me, because I knew not what I did in my state of 
unbelief.” The participles, Oéuevos, ayvomv, present the princi- 
pal ideas to which the verbs in the indicative mood are merely 
accessary. 

In H. 8. 9, 10, the considerations which explain Sia6jncny 
kawny are introduced by Stu: dre ov evéwewav ev TH Siadyxy 
pou, seeing that they failed to abide in my covenant: drt airn 
}) SvaOrjxn «.7.r., now, I say, for this is the covenant, &c.: 2 Th. 
2. 13, Ott etAero duds 6 Geos, expositive sentence stating the 
matter or grounds. 

Referring to known facts as confirmatory of a preceding 
assertion: 1 Th. 1. 5, dre Td evaryyédtoy nudv ove éyevnGn eis 
tuds ev NOyo povoy K.T.r.: 2, 13, Nets EVYapiaTovuEy THE Oew 
advaXelrrws Sts wapadaBovres oyov axons K.T.A.: objective 
sentence, defining the matter and grounds of the evyapiotia. 

ére is used with forms of solemn asseveration: RK. 14. 11, G@ 
dye, Neyet Kupuos, Ete ewot xdurper wav youu: 2 C, 1. 18, qmeords — 
88 6 @eds Sre 6 Adyos Hudy.d mpds uds ove eyéeveto vat Kai od; 
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11. 10: G. 1. 20, Sre od wevdouas, I testify that I lie not: 
compare A. 10. 42, dsapaptripacOar Gru. 

ovy 6rt conveys a limitation of a previous statement: J. 6. 46, 
ovy Ort Tov TraTépa Tis éwpaxev: 7. 22: 2 C. 1. 23, 24, Tov 
Oecov érixarodpat, Sr pedopevos tua odxere AAOov eis Kopivbor 
ovy Sri xupievopey vuav ths tlotews, not thereby implying 
that: 3. 5, oby Sri ixavol éopev AoyioacGai ts ad’ éavrar, not 
as if deeming ourselves competent to form any, conclusion of 
ourselves: 2 Th. 3. 9, ovy Ore ovx &youev éEovclay. 

Between the merely objective and the strictly causal force 
of drt, it is not only very difficult to decide, but in several 
passages (e. g., R. 8. 21) exegetical considerations of some 
moment will be found to depend on the decision. (Ellicott on 
2 Th. 1. 3.) See 1 Tim. 4. 4,5, where Sr, the objective, 1s 
followed by ydp, the subjective causal particle. Dean Alford 
remarks: “ 67s introduces that which rests on a patent fact, a8 
here on a Scripture quotation ; ydp introduces that which ism 
the writer’s mind, and forms part of his own reasoning.” 
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The two simple negative particles are, ov, 47). ov convey® ® 
direct and absolute denial; sy conveys a subjective and co™ 
ditional denial. In a conditional proposition, 4} belongs “ 
the protasis, ov to the apodosis. #n negatives a supposition ; % 
prohibits or forbids. od negatives an affirmation, affirmi—™*? 
that it is not so. od is used when an object is regarded 
dependently in itself; 47, when it is regarded as depending i 
some thought, wish, purpose. “ov negat rem ipsam ; Hn, oe 
tationem rei.” ov implies non-existence simply ; but yu impl 
non-existence, when existence was probable or possible. ov 
negative; ju is privative. We may render u7 by ‘ excep 
‘without,’ ‘ omitting,’ ‘ abstaining from,’ ‘ avoiding ;’ in ‘ever = - 
instance including the idea, that what is said not to exist, mig- ~= 
have existed. rovs uy mWurrevcavras amw@\ecevy Means, thom 
who, having the opportunity, refused to believe. A. 9. 9, = 
npépas tpels un Brérwv, kai ovn Epayev ovde éxiev. ov Berc™ 
would simply mean that he was blind. jy) Brérev, witho~ 
sight, one in whom the faculty of sight was suspended for 
season. “ ov« éagy simpliciter est prohibere ; 47) éay autem dicitam™ 
quum quem credas siturum non sinit.” 1J.5. 16, dwaptdévor =r 
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papriay 1% mpos Odvarov, which he conceives to be not unto 
eath: 17, absolutely, éoriy dyapria ob mpos Odvarov. — 

When the negation is confined to a single word, the direct 
pposite is affirmed, as o¥ gnu, I deny: % ob dtdAvots, the 
on-dissolution: ov» fxtota, especially: ovy tmrioyvodpzat, I 
afuse. If the single word refers to something dependent on 
ne thought or mental idea, then yu) is used: Thuc. i. 22, 70 ss) 
windes avrav, ‘their want of fables,’ in the reader’s estima- 
ion. 

The spirit of many passages depends on our preserving this 
rivative or reversive power of the negative: 1 C. 2. 14, 
buyicos b€ avOpwiros ov Séyerat, rejects, disowns: M. 15. 26, 
vk ists KaXOY NaBely «.T.r., it is unfair, unhandsome to take: 
2.3, ovx OeXov édOeiv, they refused to come: 18. 14, ov« gore 
lé\qua, it is contrary to the purpose: Rev. 12. 11, ov« #ydarnoav 
ty yuyny abrav dypt Oavdrov, they disregarded their life to 
he point of death: R. 18. 10, 4 dydmrn 7@ TANciov Kaxdv odt 
pyaferat, love refuses to work ill to his neighbour: 1 C. 7. 9, 
¢ 8 ove éyxparevovras, but in case they have no self-control : 
l. 22, xatraroyivete tots pi) Eyovras, do ye put to the blush 
hose who are without houses: 1 P. 2. 10; R. 9. 26; 10. 19, 
Ux vos, ob Aads, a non-people. 

From this privative power of o¥ we may account for its 
Ceurrence after e¢, asin 1 C. 7.8. Here ov coalesces with the 
erh so as to form a single and opposite idea, or imparts a 
Lrect and absolute negation to the entire period: M. 26. 24, e 
2x éyevrijOn, if he were unborn: 42, ef od Sivarat, if it is im- 
resible: J. 5. 47, et od miorevere, if ye disbelieve: 1 C. 9. 2, ed 
Nos ox eit darocrtoXos, if as regards others I am no apostle: 
3.13, ef 5& dvdoracis vexpov ov« éorw, but if the resurrection 
“the dead is a nullity. 

The privative or reversive power of the negative prevails in 
atin and English, ‘ nego (ne aio),’ means, ‘I say no.’ The Lord 
all not hold him guiltless = the Lord will hold him guilty. 
>‘a thing of nought,’ lit. a non-thing (no-whit, nought), not 
erely a thing valueless, but a non-thing, that has no existence 
all, as nothing has any substantial existence out of God. (Dr. 
usey on Amos 6, 13.) 

uy is often used with the participle to introduce delicate 
\odifications of meaning: 1 C. 9. 21, uy dy dvopos Geo, being 
Ot in my opinion without law as regards God: 2 0. 5. 21, roy 
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pe) yovra auapriav, in God’s judgment: G. 4. 8, rots un dice 
ovotv Oeois, ‘si qui haudquaquam natura, sed ex hominum 
opinione tantum dii sunt.’ But if we read rots duces ovx otow 
Geois, then we have an unconditional denial of their being gods 
at all: 1 Th. 4. 5, ra €Ovm +a pr eidora tov Beov, being so 
regarded by the writer. Thus R. 2. 14, obros vopov py exorres : 
2 Th. 1. 8: A. 9. 26, wdvres éhoBodvro abroy pt mictevortes 
Sre doriv pabyrns, since they did not believe, though they 
might have learnt the reality of the matter: 1 T. 1. 7, 0édovres 
elvat vopodiddoKanot, pn voobvres «.T.d. ‘ though they understand 
not ;’ the participle has a slight antithetical, or perhaps even 
concessive force. See other examples in Chapter VII. 

In a question, ov implies that an answer is expected in the 
affirmative: ovy 03’ Fw 6 Spay rade, was it not he who did this 
py forbids or negatives an assumption, anticipating a reply in 
the negative: dpa un dorw aodevys ; he is not ill, I suppose— 
or, he is not ill, is he? M. 7. 9, wm Aov emidwoe aire ; 22, ot 
T@ TM Gvopate Tpoedpnrercapuer ; L. 6. 39, pyre Sivatas Tuphos 
Tudrov odnyeiv ; ovyl auorepos eis BoOuvoy rrecovvrat ; 

The Greeks were fond of coupling the ov and pm, and of pre- 
fixing them to a single verb used interrogatively. ov sy, witk 
the second person of the future, conveyed a prohibition; witk 
the other persons of the future, and with the subjunctive, 1 
expressed a categorical negation. 

The difference between the indicative future and subjunctivs 
aorist is, that the former implies duration and futurity, the 
latter denotes speedy occurrence. Of this rule there are som: 
violations in the New Testament, as 1 Th. 4. 15; but in many 
passages where ov yn occurs, the readings vary; and in late! 
Greek there was a tendency to use the subjunctive mood rathe! 
than the indicative future: M. 16. 22, od ux) éorat cor TovT0 
L. 18. 7, 6 6¢ @eos ov pn rrowjces Thy exdixnow Tay éxdexTo! 
avrod ; J. 18. 11, 76 mrorypioy 6 Sédwxé pou 6 Ilarnp, ob pi id 
auvo ; 

After verbs of denying, hindering, 7) is inserted where 
according to the English idiom, it seems unnecessary: G. 5.7 
tis tps evéxoev TH adnOecig un meiBecOac; The insertion o 
py is to be explained by the lax way in which the infinitive 3 
used to denote result or effect. The negative particle mus 
thus be considered closely bound up with the infinitive, and th’ 
result is stated as the non-recurrence of the action representet 
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by the infinitive: Aristoph. Pag 315, dumodav jyiv yévytas 
my Gedy un *EeXxvoas. 

un is followed by the indicative mood, after verbs of anxiety, 
fear, circumspection, when the contingency is regarded as 
already realized: “un etiam indicativum adjunctum habet, ubi 
rem a nobis pro vera haberi indicare voluimus.” Hermann. 
L. 11. 35, oxdret ody 7) TO HAS TO év Gol oxoTos éorly: G. 4. 11, 
doBodpar bas wr mows ext xexotriaxa eis buas, I am appre- 
hensive of you, lest somehow I have extended my labour to you 
in vain. 

un, with the future after verbs of fearing, gives prominence 
to the idea of futurity : H. 3. 12, Bréere, aderdoi, unrore éotas 
@ Tit YuwY Kapola Trovnpa atrioTias. 

un being generally used after verbs of apprehension, as 
gpovrilo, cxoTe, UToTTEvW, aioyuvoual, its proper adversative 
power became forgotten; and it was used in later Greek in 
combination with other words, without any adversative force. 
So uirore became really equivalent to ef zrore, or implied only a 
latent apprehension concerning the contemplated result: 2 T. 
2. 25, é mpairyts madevovta Tors avridiariOeuévous jurjrrore 
bon adrois 6 @eds perdvotay eis erréyvwow Tis GAnOelas. 

Sometimes pyjrore is used to express expectation or doubt: 
L. 3. 15, mpocdSoxmvros ToD Aaod . . . Kal Svaroyifouévou ev 
Tals kapdiaus pnmrote ein 6 Xptotos: 1 Tim. 2. 9, wy év wWréy- 
wacw, The use of un arises from SovAopas (8), which is the 
Tegular and natural particle after verbs of ‘will,’ expressing 
What is thought of in the mind. 

@ ob Sei points to things which are definitely improper or 
forbidden ; & yx) Sec, to things which are so either in the mind 
of the writer, or which derive a seeming contingency only from 
the mode in which they are presented: Tit. 1. 11, duddoxovtes 
@ un Set, the class is spoken of as only conceived to be in 
existence, though in reality that, existence was not doubtful. 

In questions where pu) ov is used, uy alone is interrogative, 
and od coalesces with the verb: R. 10. 18, 7) od« Fxovcay ; 
bevotvye x.7.., had they no means of hearing? nay, rather, so 
ar from this, their sound, &c.: R. 10. 19, un on &yvw ‘Iopann ; 
was Israel not instructed? 1 C. 9. 4, px) ov« éyouev éEovaclay 
goyeiy nai aed; is it to be supposed we have no right to eat 
and drinkP So 1. 11. 22. 
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THE INDICATIVE MOOD WITH 12%. 


The following passage illustrates the force of uy with the 
indicative when the occurrence of the result is anticipated ; the 
change of mood expresses a second consequence, resulting 
from the fulfilment of the first: Eurip. Phen. 92, éricyes os 
dv mpovkepevrnow orlBov, pnts wodTav év tplBy davraterat, 
xapoi pev EXOy hairos, ws SovrAw, Yroyos, gol 8 ws dvdacn, ‘ wait, 
that I may previously examine the road, whether any of the 
citizens is in the path, lest an evil reproach come alike to me, 
as servant, and to thee, as mistress,’ where the indicative 
gavraferas indicates the probability, that there would be some 
one in the street. 

In the following, the indicative marks a consequence which 
the Apostle feared had already occurred, and the subjunctive, a 
second event resulting from the first: 1 Th. 3. 5, éreppa eis 10 
yvavas thy rlorw ipov, untes éreipacey ipas 6 reipavov, xat 
eis xevov yévntas 6 KorTros jay, where the aorist subjunctive 
is used of a transient state occurring in particular cases, the 
future would have represented something to occur at some 
indefinite future time. This change of mood is also found after 
res: Thucyd. vii. 17, vais re of KoplvOvoe érdnpouy bros 
vavpayias Te dromeipdowot, Kal Tas drxddas abrav focov of 
"AOnvaiot kwr0ovev atraipew. See Eurip. Heo. 1120—3. 

In the New Testament the indicative is used to mark the 
second or remote consequence, where in earlier Greek the sub- 
junctive or optative would have been employed: L. 14. 8, #77 
kataxMOns cis thy mpwrokdiclay pore évtiudrepss cov 7 
KexAnpevos UT’ avrov, Kal eNwy 6 aé Kal avrov Kadéaas épei 0b” 
Aos rovtw toTrov. Here  KxexAnuévos marks the immediste 
consequence, but ¢pef the remote. J. 15. 8, év rour@ édokdaty & 
matnp pou: iva kaptrov Trodww dépyre, xad yernoecbe eyol pabytat- 
Here yevnoecOe is the result of dépnre. E. 6. 3, a et cot 
yévytat, Kab on paxpoyporios emi THs yas: LXX, Gen. 27. 12> 
pnrote ynragdnon pe 6 TaThp Kal Ecopat alT@ ws KaTadppovu. 

In Greek, two or more negatives have the effect of strengthen— 
ing the negation: Mk. 9. 8, odmére ovdéva elSov: 11. 14, panne 
éx cov eis Tov aiava pndels Kaprrov payor. 

‘Nor never,’ in a negative sense, occurs in Shakspere: “ x 
never was, nor never will be false.”. So Milton, on Ezek. 40-—— 
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48: “the description is typical and shadowy, but in such manner 
asnever yet came to pass, nor never must literally, unless we 
mean to annihilate the Gospel.”’ 

ovxért is often used in its simple logical sense, without any 
temporal reference: R. 11. 6, et 5é ydpers ovxére && Epywv. So 
R.7. 20; 14. 15, ef 8& Sid Boda 6 adeAdhos cov AvTreirat, ovKérs 
Kava ayanny wepirateis: G. 3. 18, eb yap éx vopuou 7} KAnpovoula 
overs €& érraryyeAias, the latter supposition is excluded by the 
former: G. 2. 20. 

- ovxody introduces @ consequence, which is expressed in the 

form of a question, anticipating an affirmative reply: J. 18. 37, 

oxoiv Bactrevs et av ; 

In abot the meaning of ov« is dropped, “is it then?” In 
ovxouy the meaning of ovv is dropped, “is it not?” Soph. 4y., 
oixouy yédws HdvoTos eis éyOpois yedav. ovxody Srav &) pu) 
ivy remavcopas ; 

oure, pnre, may be considered as connecting negative particles 
employed in couplets, but ovdé, unde, strengthen the negation, so 
that clause rises above clause or word above word at each suc- 
cessive repetition of the particle: M. 6. 20, dzrov otre ons ore 

Roots adavites: M. 11. 18, #AOe yap Iwdvyns prjpre éoOiov unre 
Tevev: 1 Tim. 1. 7, 4% voodvres pre & Aéyovow pte wept Tlyav 
haQeBaobvrat, the objects to which the negation applies, and 
With respect to which the ignorance of the false teachers extends, 
are stated in two clauses. Their ignorance was thus complete ; 
it extended alike to the assertions they made and the subjects 
on which they made them (Ellicott), M. 5. 34, the negation 
) Gudcas Saws is divided into four heads by the adjunctive 
N@gatives unre: compare da. 5. 12. 
e ascending scale with ovdé, yndé, is very observable in M, 

6. 26, ob omelpovaw, ovde Oepitovatw, ovdé auvdryovew eis atro- 

Meas: 10. 9, wh KTHonaOe “puaor, unde Apyupoy, pydé yadxov. 

‘When ovdé, dé are used singly they must be rendered, ‘not 
*Yen,’ ‘ne—quidem:’ 2 Th. 3. 10, ef ris ov Oéder epydbecOar 
*MSé éoOcérw, in case any one refuses to work, let him not even 
fat: Mk. 2. 2, dore unxére ywpely unde TA pds THy Ovpay: M. 
6. 29 088s Soroper. 

_ Xn G. 3. 28 the alterable social distinctions are contrasted by 
dé, the unalterable natural one is expressed by «al. 
Sometimes ySé connects a new clause with the preceding 

Nor yet:’ E, 4, 27, unde SiSore rorrev rp SiaBorm. In negative 
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sentences 5é has practically much of the conjunctive force whic<——= 
belongs to xai in affirmative sentences. “dé sequentia adjung==——| 

rioribus, non apte connexa, sed potius fortuito concursa acc——_ 
dentia’”’ (Klotz): 2 Th. 2. 2, eis ro un Taxéws carevOivat bj——<_z 
GTO TOU voos, nde OpoetaGas, that ye should not be soon shake» 
from your ordinary state of mind, nor yet be terrified. 


ILLATIVE PARTICLES. 


ovv. Its uses may be divided into two general heads, ce>Z- 
lective and reflexive, ‘ accordingly,’ ‘in accordance with what has 
been said ;’ a particle of retrospective reference, collecting imto 
one sentence the preceding argument. ov» does not imply a 
logical inference like dpa, but merely recalls attention to What 
has been said in the way of confirmation and correction. ovy 
looks back to the line of reasoning, as “év looks forward to the 
completion of the sentence, while 5¢é appende an explanatory 
statement. In composition with relatives and relative particles 
ovv is equivalent to the Latin ‘—cunque;’ dAdros dots ovr, 
another, whoever he may be; d7rw¢ ovv, in whatever way. 

Mere external connexion, transition, or continuation, there- 
upon, now, then: L. 6. 9, elzrev ody 6 "Incods mpos avrovs: J. 19. 
29, sxevos ov Exetto bEous pecrov —. Also with participles and 
temporal particles: J. 6..14, of ody dvOpwrot doves. 

The internal connexion of two sentences, the relation of 
cause and effect: J. 9. 7, amjdOev obv wad evinpato xal pe 
Brérov: 9.19: A. 17. 29, yévos ody irdpyovres Tob Oecd ova 
Odeinopev voile, x.7.r.: R. 5.1, Stcarwbévres ody é« alotews 
eipnunv Exowev mrpos tov Ocov: 1 T. 3. 2, Sei ody Toy émloxoroOV 
aver (Anrrov elvat. 

Illative, expressing an inference: L. 20. 44, 4aBid ody Kup 
auTOV Kandel, Kal T&S Vids avTOD éoTU ; 

Resumptive, where a sentence has been interrupted by 8 
parenthesis or by intervening clauses: M. 7. 24, Tas ov daTts 
axovet “ov TOUS AOYoUS ToOUTOUS Kal ToLEL avTOUS, opounow avrov 
avdpl Ppovipep : H. 4. 11, crovddowpev ov eioedOeiy eis éxew 
Ty KaTaTravow. 

In interrogative sentences referring to a previous assertion : 
M. 13. 28, Oédes ov drredOdvtes ouvdrAdEwpev abrd ; 17. 10, TH 
OUV Ot ypauparets Néyouow Gre Hriav Set eAOeiv mparor ; 

ovv frequently introduces the summing up of the whole, pst 
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ticularly after a digression: 1 C. 10. 31; 15. 11: wey ody sums 
wp what is to be said on the topic in hand, and prepares the way 
for a transition to another subject: A. 5. 41; 8.4; 9.31; 11. 
19; 15.3; 16. 5: Ph. 3. 8, dvd pevodvye xal tryodpar wdvra 
Cnulay elva. Here the main point is conceded, but some 
emphatic addition or correction is appended to the concession. 

wAnv (derived from wAe—fill up) introduces an additional 
idea, something that is necessary to express more fully the 
sentiment of the speaker, and is thus different from aAAd, the 
disjunctive conjunction, which apart from the idea of filling up 
May introduce another circumstance. 

wAnv may be rendered ‘nevertheless,’ ‘moreover,’ ‘ besides,’ 

‘except,’ and is used as an adverb, quasi-preposition, conjunc- 
tion, also as a substitute for 5¢ in distributive sentences. mAjv 
is often united with e¢ or some other particle to introduce an 
exception: Xen. Anab. iv. 1. 11, ot 8€ éreiBovro, mAny ef ris te 
Eder. | 

As a preposition: Mk. 12. 32, ob« éorw a&dXos TARY abtod: 
A. 8.1, wares te Sveomrdpnoay wANY TOV atrocTéNwv. 

As an adverb a) is an adversative particle: 1 CO. 11.11, 
TAHY ovTe dvnp xwpis yuvatKos ovTE yuvty ywpis avdpos év Kupi: 

. 19. 27, wAHY Tods éyOpods exeivous dydyere wbe. 

After a digression marking the return to a previous topic: 
E. 5. 33, wri nal dpels of nal’ Ga Exactos Thy éavtod yuvaixa 
otras dyardtrw o> éavrov, but in addition to what has been 
said, waiving all further considerations. 

mplv is a temporal particle, ‘before,’ ‘until,’ a locative form 
of mpd. The full form is ply % or mplv 4 Sre, before that when. 
But the adverbial relative is generally omitted, so that mpiv, 
Which is properly an antecedent, is used as a relative. In the 
adverbial sentence after wpiv we may uge the indicative, sub- 
Junctive, optative, or infinitive. ‘‘ Post spiv perfecto status indi- 
catur, qui factum sequitur (mpiv Sedevrvnxévar, before I have 
hisen from supper) ; aoristo, perfectio rei (mply Sevicas, before 

take my supper) ; presente, initium (ply Semveiv, before I go 
‘0 supper).” | 
_ ™plv is used with the indicative to express past actions both 
positive and negative sentences: tyouny & dvynp doTav péyto- 
70S toy exes amply poe tUyn Todd éréctn (Soph. O. T. 775), and 

Was considered the most distinguished man of the citizens 

€te until such a misfortune came on-me: ov« Fv adéEnu ovdev 

L 
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— mplv éyw odlow Haka xpacew yrlwv axerpatov, there was 
no means of defence, none at all—until I showed to them the 
way of compounding soothing remedies (Atsch. Prom.). There 
is no instance of spiv with the indicative in the New Testament. 

IIpiv is used with the subjunctive of an act, both probable 

and future, after a negative sentence: L. 2. 26, yy avtT@ xeypr- 
patiopévoy un ideiy Oavaroy mpiv h iby tov Xpiorov Kupilov: 22. 
34, ov pu hwvynces anpepoy aréxtwp, ply 1 Tpis aTrapyycy pi 
eiSévat pe. Here mpiv 7 may be rendered ‘until;’ thus Dr. 
Donaldson explains the ellipse in 2 Th 2. 3, ér¢ day pun Eby 7 
atrootacia mpatov (ov Suvarat edOeiv 6 Kupsos). 

IIpiv is used with an optative in oratione obliqud after an 
optative ; also after a negative sentence if the oratio directa 
has passed into the obliqua: Ken. Anab. vii. 7. 57, éS€éovro py 
atredOeiv mrpiv adv atayayo: A. 25. 16, mpos obs arrexpiOny, or 
oun Eotw os ‘Pwpaiows yapilecOai tiva advOpwrov eis aTra@deus, 
mpi i 6 xaTnyopoupevos KaTa TpocwIroy EyoL TOS KATIPyOpOV,, 
toTrov Te amoNoyias Aafoe wept tod éyxAjparos. Here the 
optative indicates what was passing in the mind of the speaker. 

IT piv is used with the infinitive whenever the subsequent act 
is regarded as an object: J. 8. 58, piv “ABpadw yevéoOar eyo 
eiuc: M. 26. 34, mpiv addéxtopa dwvijcat tpis amrapynsy pe: 
A. 2. 20, 6 HAtos petaotpapnoeras eis aKoTos . . . mply h énbel 
Thy Hpépav Kupiov thy meyadnv Kat émipavn. 

tol, ‘assuredly,’ is often an enclitic affixed to other particle®> 
as 7Tou, ‘either,’ or, xalrovye, ‘and yet.’ In certain cases it * 
prefixed, as tolvvy, ‘therefore :’ todyap, tovyapovv, tovyaps 
and the like, signifying an inference: 7jrot, R. 6. 16, see unc 
4: J. 4. 2, eairovye Inoovs adres obx éBdmwritev, GAN of abn 
aitod: A. 14. 17, nairovye ov dudprupov éaurov adhnev: 17. = 
KaiTOVYE OV waKpay AITO évos EXdoTOU HuwY UTrapyovTa. 

Tovyapouv. ‘by certain consequence:’ 1 Th. 4. 8, rovyapou—™ 
aberav obx avOpwrov abered: H. 12. 1, rovyapowv pets trocotr— 
EXOVTES TEPLKELMEVOY Hiv VEpos LapTUpwWY. 

roivuv, drawing an inference: L. 20. 25, dmddote toivuy r™ 
Kaicapos Kaicaps: 1 CO. 9. 26, éyw tolvuy odtw Tpéxyw ws ob— 
adnros: H. 13. 13, rotvuy éEepyapmeBa pos abrov. 

ws in comparative sentences means ‘as;’ in objective, ‘that; = 
in final, ‘in order to ;’ in causal, ‘for on the ground that.’ Ircs#® 
the comparative sense it is strengthened by wep: @ovrep, ‘ jus¥ * 
as.’ In the old combination, @ore is the regular attendant oB 
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the illative clause, signifying ‘so as to;’ in which sense, how- 
ever, it is sometimes superseded by the simple ws: 2 C. 10. 9. 

In comparative sentences: 1 ©. 3. 15, adros 8€ swOncerac 
ots 5é ws Sia trupos: Mk. 1. 22, Hv yap SiddoKxwv adrovs ws 
eEovsiay Eywv Kai ou @s ot ypaupareis: 1 Th. 2. 4, adra 
rades Sedoxiudopeba ure Trou Oeov murrevOrvat TO evaryyédor, 
ows Nadovpev. 

xabos stands in correlation to oftws, marking the’ measure or 
Proportion existing between their approval by God to preach 
the Gospel, and their actual performance of the commission. 

With as, @ore, evar is sometimes omitted: 2 C. 11. 15, of 
Secixovot avtod wetacynparivovtat, ws SidKovos Sixatoovyns. 

In objective sentences, equivalent to d7z, ‘to wit that,’ ‘how 
tlnat:’ A. 10. 28, duets erictacbe ws GBéuirov éorev. 

«s is used with dre in 2 C. 5. 18, 19, Sévros nuiy THY Staxovlay 
TIPS Katadrayis, ws 6t1 Beds Hv ev Xpiot@ Koopoyv Kataddcowv 
Cae are. 

In final sentences, ‘in order to:’ H. 7. 9, @> &ros etrreiy, 
wat ita dicam:’ A. 20. 24, obdé &ym Ty spuynv pou tyslay éuavT@ 

GPS Tedeudcas Tov Spopov wou pera yapas. Some take this in the 
¢<>mnparative sense: ‘I do not even regard my life precious in 
Mary own estimation, as I hold precious the reXecaoau.’ 

In causal sentences, WS assigns the reason: L. 16. 1, obros 
See prin avte ws Svackoptrivoy Ta brdpyovta avtov: A. 23. 20, 
Gs wArovrés Tt axpiBécrepoy TuvOdverOat mepi adtod, ‘on the 
STound that they intend:’ 28. 19, qvayxdcOny émixarécacbar 

Gicapa, ovy ws Tov EOvous pov Eywy Tt KaTyyophoat, not on the 
Sound that I had to make any accusation against my nation. 

«s is also used with participles, ‘considering that,’ ‘ being 
COnvinced that,’ and imparts to the verbal notion the impress of 
a3 Persuasion or purpose : 2 P. 1. 3, os wavTa Hiv THs Suvdpecs 
Rtrr0) TA mpos Sony Kai evo eBevav Sedwpnyers : Xen. Cyr. iii. 
>> 4, bs eipnyns ovans: 1.9, ws TarnOH epodvtos: R. 15. 15, as 
"avauyuvnoxov bas, as bringing to your recollection, and not 

ching what you know not. 

«s characterizes the action and defines the aspect in which 
the whole was to be regarded: 1 Th. 2. 4, ovy ws avOpwrors 
@pdcxovres, GANA Beg, not as striving to please men, but as 
Striving to please God: A. 3, 12, 4 jiy ri drevikere, as idle 

Vpapyes 7 evoeBeig MEWOLNKOTL TOU mepurraret QuTop ; 
In A. 17. 14 @s seems to be used for éws, ‘ usque ad :’ 
L2 
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Tlatnrov éEarréoretiay ot aderot tropeverOar ws ert Oddacc 
they sent him forth on his journey, even to the sea: Paus 
li. 25, xataBavrwy ws éri Oddaccav: Xen. Anab. vii. 6. 
Aaxedaipovion Soxei otpateverOas ws eri Ticcadépyny. 

weet, ‘as if,’ ‘as though:’ M. 9. 36, éppiupévor woel rpoBata 
éyovra wowpeva : 28. 3, 4, Td Evdupa avrod NevKdv eel yudv. 
éyévovro wael vexpoi: 3. 16, ide To IIvetpa rob Qcod xaraBai 
aoel mepiorepay. 

worrep, ‘just as,’ ‘as indeed:’ M. 18. 17, €orw col dome 
€Ovixos: 1 C. 8. 5, wat yap el rep etal eyopevor Geot . . . dio 
eiat Oeot rroddol. “arép vim eam comparativam quam habet 
usitato more auget atque effert.”’ Klotz. 

worepet softens the boldness of the figure (dara Ta TONY 
Longinus, § 32) : 1 @. 15. 8, dorrepel ro extpwpats @hOn Ka; 
as to the untimely-born one, he appeared even to me. 

@ore is used with the infinitive when the result is represen 
as a necessary and logical consequence of what has been alres 
stated; with the indicative, when the result is represented a 
simple and unconditional fact. 

The indicative describing a fact which actually takes pla 
M. 23. 31, dore paprupeire éavtois, Ste viol dore Tav hovevedr- 
tous mpodytas: G. 2. 13, eal cuvutrenplOncay att@ Kai oi dot 
‘Tovdator dote xal BapvaBas cvvarny6n atray tH wroxpio 
3. 24, wWoTe 6 vouos Tadayaryos Nua yéyovey cis Xpiotov : 
7, @OTE OVK ETL el SOUNDS, GAN’ Vids. 

The infinitive describing acts contemplated but not realize 
acts capable of occurring or likely to occur: M. 27. 1, cup 
Mov éXaBov . ... date Pavaracat abtrov: L. 12. 1, émriovvayt 
cay TaV pupiddwv WoTe KaTamaTely GNANNOUS. 

wore marks the result: 1 P. 1. 21, dore tH wlotw bpey | 
évrrida elvar eis Gedv: the degree, extent, amount, especia 
after otra, J. 3. 16, ofrw yap yydrnoev 6 Beds Tov Koo pLoY aX 
Tov VidV avTOD Tov povoryevh ESwxev. 

Often illative: R. 7. 12, @ore 6 ev vopuos Gyvos. 

Introducing a concluding exhortation: 1 C. 15. 58, do 
aderpol pov ayarnrot éSpaios yiverGe: 1 Th. 4. 18, dere map 
KaneiTe adAnAous ev Trois Noyots TovTOW: 1 P. 4. 19, Bore Kal 
macxovres Kata TO GérAnpua Tod Qcod ws TueT@ Ktiory TrapaTibe 
Gwoay Tas uyds éautadv ev dyaborrotia. 


CHAPTER IX. 
PREPOSITIONS. 


“Prepositions represent primarily the local relation of one 
object to another; and this in the most precise manner by 
suggesting the geometrical parts of an object considered in a 
geometrical point of view ; as a line, a superficies, a solid. By 
analyzing these three ideas we obtain an exact mathematical 
analysis and enumeration of the Greek prepositions. A solid, 
r cube, has six geometrical parts; the upper plane, izép, 
the under, inré, the front, dri, the side, mapd, both sides, 
au¢i: the rear, out of sight, may be expressed by dmwev. 
The plane of the superficies is é7i, the boundary line round it 
8 tepi, the inside of the line é, the outside é«: the surface, 
divided into two by an intersecting line, is Sid. Lines are 
either vertical or horizontal. Of vertical lines the top is dvd, 
the bottom «ard: of horizontal lines the front is mpd, the 
hinder extremity may be indicated by éwi, or td. A line has 
parts; the extremities, and the middle. But the middle 
May be of three kinds; if it is of the same-substance as the 
®Xtremities, as the middle of a beam, perd is used; if a different 
‘Ubetance, as when a rope connects two trees, ovy is used; if it 
'8 empty space, as in drawing a line from one star to another, 
the relation between them is indicated by-daro. If the particle 
of motion, ge, is added to pd, it becomes mpés, towards, to the 
Pont of an object; if it is added to év, it becomes eis, into. 
Tepositions do not govern cases in the sense of determining 
em. That which determines the case is the idea which the 
®ase expresses. The preposition only adds a more precise 
Sometrical view of the relation in which the two objects stand 
fo each other.” (Q. R., Jan., 1863.) 
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In ascertaining the respective powers of prepositions, we mu 
keep in view (1) the extent to which later Greek, and the coll 
quial Hellenic of the Apostles, extended the use of preposition 
overlooked nice distinctions, or sanctioned irregular usage: 
(2) the influence of the Aramzan on the writers of the Ne 
Testament, which delights in the use of prepositions, and viev 
numerous relations under aspects different from the Greek 
(3) the effect of the Christian element on the use of particul: 
prepositions. In different languages the same relation, beir 
viewed under different aspects, is expressed by prepositions | 
opposite significations. There is apparently no connexion b 
tween the English prepositions in and under; but we may oft 
use indifferently, in these circumstances, and under these ci 
cumstances. So also we say, wnder arms, where with, in, wou 
be equally applicable. | 

Prepositions followed by a genitive only—dvti, mpo, azo, éx 

avri and mpo are nearly synonymous: ‘in front of,’ ‘on beha 
of,’ ‘instead of,’ ‘for the sake of.’ apo is the more general wor 
as it denotes: whatever is before one, or in view; avri denot 
what is in a definite place, or stands in a specific relation. 

The primary meaning of po is ‘in sight,’ in some pla 
opposite, priority in place: A. 5. 23, eipoyev diAaxas éotare 
mpo tav Oupwyv: 12. 6. 14, mpd Tov mud@vos: 14. 13, mpd Ti 
modews avtav. Repeatedly apo mpocarrov. 

From this meaning 7rpo passes on to denote priority in time 
J. 17. 24, po xataBorns xoopou: A. 5. 36, mpo tovTwy Té 
jpepov: M. 5. 12, rovs wpodyras tous mpo Uuav. 

So with a trajection in its use: J. 12. 1, wpo & thyepav tT. 
mdoya: 2 0.12.2, mpd érav Sexatrecodpwv: Amos 1. 1, LX= 
mpo Svo érav Tov cetopod. 

Hence mpo has the idea of preference, superiority, impor 
ance: Ja. 5. 12; 1 P. 4. 8, xpd wavrwy: 3 Macc. 2. 21, Ge 
Tpo TdvTwY GyLOs. 

From this we have the phrase mpo qoAXov troteiobat, 
estimate a thing more than much, to set a very high val’ 
upon it. 

Sometimes mpo means in behalf of, as mpo tis ‘EAAGE 
anoOvnoxew, ‘pro patria mori.’ po may be used in all the 
senses in ©. 1. 17, avrés dors pd mavrev. 

apo in composition has generally a temporal reference: T 
3. 14, Kady Epywv tmpolotacba, to be prompt in attending 
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good works for supplying necessary wants, that they be not 
unfruitful, i. e., without showing practical proofs of their faith 
. by acts of love. 

Sometimes mpo has an intensive power: mpodndos, H. 7. 14; 
1 Tim. 5. 24, openly manifest. : 

The primary signification of ayri is ‘over-against.’ The 
original form may be avra. Cf. avtduos, opposite to the sun. 
Akin to German ‘ant-,’ ‘antworten,’ ‘ Antlitz.’ 

‘Instead of,’ ‘in the place of :? M. 2. 22, "ApyéAaos Bactrever 
avti “Hpwdou: 5. 38, opOarpov avri ofOarpod: L. 11. 11, wh 
avri ixOvos bbw éridace aire ; 

Hence it denotes an equivalent, ‘set against;’ Latin, pro, 
enstar ; that which may take the place of an object in value: 
avi TOA Nady éott, Il. ix. 116: Xen. Anab. vii. 4. 6, éjpero 
6 ZevOns tov waida eb waiceey avtov avri éxewov. On which 
Hutchinson remarks: “ Phrasi illa Noster vicariam plane mortem 
denotat.” In the previous sentence imép is used in the same 
sense as avti: 7) kai €Oéro1s ay wrép tovtou amobaveiv ; where 

Hutchinson quotes R. 5. 8, Xpucros irrép nav arébave, i.e., 
““<eice nostrd, ut nos scilicet mortis poena liberaremur.” dvi 
is the more definite ‘instead of,’ denoting equivalence and 
exchange. vtzép implies merely ‘for the deliverance of men,’ 
leaving undetermined the precise sense in which Christ died for 
them. M. 20. 28, doivas ray Wuyny avtod AUTpoy avTi TOANGV: 
HH. 12. 16, dvti Bpwocews pads arédoto ta wpwtoroKia avtod: 2, 
czyti THs TrpoKeipévns alT@ yapas iréwewve oTavpov. 

‘In behalf of;’ ‘to be set to the account of:’ M. 17. 27, 
€xeivoy AaBwv S05 avrois avri é“ov Kai cod. 

Adducing a principle, cause, reason, motive: E. 5. 31, avi 
‘TOUT ov KaTanenpes avOpatros TOV matépa avurTov. 

This use occurs frequently with the relative: av wv, because, 
eweherefore: avti rourwy ott, L. 1. 20; 12.3; 19. 44; A. 12. 23; 
< Th. 2. 10, ‘in requital for this that.’ 

In J. 1. 16, ydpw avi ydpiros, the preposition is used in all 
these senses, ‘one grace or blessing in place of,’ ‘ accumulating 
upon,’ and ‘multiplied after,’ another. Compare Theognis 344, 
@uvT aviv avia, grief upon grief. 

In composition, avr/ means opposition, as ayTineyo : in turn, 
" @§ dvTiKaXéw : correspondence, as dytirumos: in the place of, as 
GvOimatos, avtiAvtpov. In dyréyeoOas the preposition involves 


a faint idea of holding out against something hostile, or opposing 
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which, however, passes into that of stedfast application, Ei ~ 
1. 9. 

amo, ék, corresponding in origin and signification to thZZ 
Latin ‘ab,’ ‘ex,’ are followed by a genitive of ablation. azo 
denotes motion from the surface of an object (extrinsecus), as a 
line drawn from the circumference of a circle; eé« denotes 
motion from within an object (intrinsecus), as a line drawn 
from the centre of a circle. 

Separation in space with the idea of motion : M. 3. 16, aveBn 
amo Tov Bdaros : 8. 1, xaraBavre amo Tov Spous: A. 15. 38, 
arocravra am’ avtay amd Tlaududlas, separated from them, 
and departed from Pamphylia. 

Marking the distance: J. 11. 18, Hv 5é 4 ByOavia éyyis tav 
“IepocoAvpowv, ws aro otadiwy Sexarrévte. 

Subsequence in time: Mk. 7. 4, amo ayopas: M. 19. 4, an’ 
apyns: R. 15. 23, awd rodXov érav. So ad’ ob (ypovov), ad’ Hs 
(jpépas): I. viii. 84, ato Selrvov Owpnacorro. 

Origin of all kinds; .place of birth, descent, residence: M. 
15. 1, ot aro ‘Tepovoadjp: 21. 11, 6 awd Nabapéd: A. 10. 23, 
of amd Iorrns: 17. 18, of dro Tis Geooadoviens "Iovdaior: M. 
2.1, wayot an’ avatoAwy: Soph., els ao Yardprns, a Spartan: 
Xen. Anab. vii. 2. 11, 6 "A@nvaios 6 ard orparevpatos. 

The occasion or the effect produced by a cause: A. 11. 19, 
Siaotrapévres amd ths OrAtews: H. 5. 7, eloaxovebels ard Tis 
evAaBelas, graciously heard by reason of his. piety; as in the 
margin of the Authorized Version, ‘ for his piety,’ 1.e., because 
he feared God: A. 12. 14, aro Tis yapas ovw fvoike tov mv- 
Ae@va, by reason of her.joy she opened not the door: M. 14. 
26, amo Tov poBou éxpakay : L. 24. 41, amicrouvr@y avTa@y arro 
Tis yapas: 22. 45, etpev abrods Kotpwpevors amd THs AUTH: 
A. 22. 11, ds 8¢ ovu evéBrerov dro ths SoEns rod gwros éxeivou: 
L. 21. 26, aroyuyovrav dvOperav aro dpoBou Kai mpocdoxias 
TOY érepyonevay TH olxouuevy. So aid Suxatocivys, on account 
of, by reason of: ABsch. Ag. 1302, rAnjpwrv an’ evrorApou dPpeves, 
stedfast in consequence of his brave soul. 

Derivation. from a source: A. 17. 2, SseNeyero avrots amo TeV 
ypapav: 2 'T. 1. 3, xdpw éyw Te Oc@ S AaTpevw amd TMpoyover. 

The source of information: M. 7. 16, a6 tav xaprra@y avrav 
érvyvaoecOe avrovs: in A. 10.17, areoradpévots aro tov Kopyn- 
Aiov. dard may denote subordinate agency, ‘on the part of,’ 
as in the following: Ja. 1. 13, undels meipafouevos Neyérw Gre 
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B76 70 Geod meipdatonar: M. 11. 19, cat ixawmOn 4 copia ard 
Toy rixvov aris: Mk. 8. 31, dmrodoxiacOjvat ard rev ™peo- 
Burépwy nai dpyrepéwv kal ypapparéwr: 2 CO. 7. 13, dvarréravrat 
TO rvetpa alto ard Tdvrev tiuov,i.e., by what we saw and 
heard ; direct efforts for that purpose would be marked by ié: 
R. 9. 3, dvdOeua elvas ard tod Xpictrod: Rev. 12. 6, romov rot- 
Macpévoy amo tov Ocod. Compare Hat. vii. 1380, ra aro Tivos 
"yevoueva, the things done on any one’s part: Thue. i. 17, 
€mpayOn an’ airrod ovdéy. 

From this signification, ‘on the part of,’ it has been thought 
that dzro is used for io, but iro implies a cause immediate and 
active; azo intimates that the cause is less immediate, and 
virtually passive. 

Of the state from which deliverance is effected: M. 1. 21, 
Two Tov Nady atrod awd Ta dpaptiav aiTav: Mk, 5. 34, ich 
Uyiuys awd THs pdotuyos cov: H. 11. 34, évedvvaywOnoav amd 
Go Oeveias. 

Adverbial use, amé pépous, ‘partially :’ R. 11. 25, ‘with many 
€xceptions already :’ Thucyd. i. 76, dro tod avOpwreiov tporou, 
remote from the common practice of mankind. 

In composition d7ré means ‘ away from,’ as drdyw, amrépyopat : 
“ceasation,’ as d7raNyéw: ‘completion,’ as dzrodelevups, aroOvijcKe : 
“back again,’ as drodSwus: sometimes it merely strengthens 
the force of the simple verb, as dréyw, droOkiBw, dmrodexatéo : 
atroypijcba1, ‘use out, use thoroughly,’ azrofjp ‘live upon,’ ‘live 
Off,” drrootuyéw, drroroAudw: or has a privative force, :as aro- 
<QXurrw, atroxaduwis. 

In droPncaupitovras, 1 T. 6. 19, the dzé. points to the source 

m which, and the process by which they are to make: their 
"Na avpovs, ‘reponendo thesaurum colligere.’? The rich are ex- 

horted to take from (dé) their own plenty, and by devoting it 
to the service of God and the relief of the poor, to treasure it up 
88 a goed foundation for the future. So daodsece, 2 T. 4, 8, 
alludes to the reward as having been laid up, and taken as out 
Of some reserved treasures; cf. R. 2. 6. 

€x denotes removal or procession’ from the interior of an 
Object, and is used of place, time, origin. 

Motion from, deliverance out of: Mk. 9. 7, #r\Oev fovy éx Tijs 
vehérns: M. 8. 28, de Tay pynpueiov éEepyopuevor: A. 28. 3, éyidva 
S« Tis Oépyuns EeXOotca: 4, Stacwbévta ex TIS Oarddoons: 2 C. 

» 17, é€eMOere éx pécou avtav. 
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éx, ‘out of,’ as distinguished from a7ro, ‘away from,’ is marke 
by the expressions: Mk. 16. 3, Tés azroxvAice: nyiv tov ribov € 
Ths Ovpas tov pynuelov; Li. 24. 2, ebpov tov ALGov arroxexvuo 
pévov amo Tod pvnpeiov: 1 Th. 2. 6, ore Cyrobvres €€ dvOpwrra 
Svfav, obte ag’ tydv, ovre amr’ Grey Suvayevor ev Badpes elva. 
‘neither seeking high estimation out of men (€£),’ this was th 
result of internal feeling ; no money or temporal benefit frox 
you (ad vyeov), this was external assistance. 

é« marks position with verbs of rest: M. 20. 21, é« Sef 
xabncba: €& evwvupwv: Soph. Ant. 411, cabjcbar éx mayor, t 
sit on the heights and look from them. 

Of time: é& ob (ypovov), Lat. ‘ex quo.’ 

Of particular points of time: M. 19. 20, é« vedrnrés pov: A 
9. 33, €E éra@v oxrw: J. 6. 64. 66, EE apyis: éx rovrou: J. 18. - 
éyelperas éx tod delzrvovu, he riseth from or after supper. Cf. Hd 
i. 50, €« Ouvaolas yevéorOar, to have just finished sacrifice: Thuc 
e£ eipnvns roXepetv, to go to war after or out of peace. 

Origin from, material, means: M. 3. 9, ée tay Awr TOUTE 
éyeipar téxva: J. 2. 15, woijoas ppayérrsov x cyowiov: 2C. é 
ll, TO ewetTedéoas €x Tov éyew: Ken. Anab. ii. 1. 6, 76 orpareve 
érropitero citov, Strws éduvato, éx tav urotuyiwy KoTTovTes Tot 
Bots «al Svous. 

Of physical origin, birth, descent: J. 3. 6, Td yeyerynpévov € 
THs capKos cape éort: M. 1. 20, to yap ev abrh yevvnbev éx mver 
patos ayiov cori: M. 1.16. InG. 4. 4, yevouevoy dx yuvaue 
is added to Tov vidv avrod to attest the real manhood of Christ 
Il. v. 896, é& éuod yévos eaci, thou comest of me by descent. 

Appurtenance: 1 J. 3. 12, od xabws Kaiv éx« tod trovnpov i 
J. 18. 37, 6 dv é« THs adnOeias, he that is on the side of th 
Author of Truth. 

Derivation from some source, occasion, cause, inducement: 
C. 2. 4, é rodriis OrApews éypayra: 1 T. 1.5, dydan éx xabapa 
kapdias: Rev. 15. 2, vuxavras é« tod Onpiov: J. 8. 445 éx Ta 
iSiwv adel, he speaks from the essential properties of bi 
nature. 

éx denotes result, consequence of: G. 3. 18, e¢ yap é« vopov 
xAnpovoula, if the inheritance be the result of obedience to th 
law: G. 3. 21, dvrws é« vouou dv hv 4 Sixavoavvn: so 22, 24: B 
1. 17, 6 Stxatos ex triatews Enoerat. 

In its primary ethical sense é« denotes more immediat 
origin ; dao more remote origin; it then passes through tb 
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intermediate ideas of result from, consequence of, to that of nearly 
direct causality. Immediate origin may be rendered from, 
direct causality by. We may employ of to express the inter- 
mediate meanings. Xen. Anab. ii. 5. 2, Tovs pev ex StaBorje, 
Tos O€¢ é& wrorias, some from calumny, others from suspicion : 
E. 6. 6, 7, wrovodvres TO OéXnwa Tod Beod éx wWuyrs, pet’ edvoias 
OovrevovTes x.7.r. “‘é apuyrs marks the relation of a servant 
to his work; yer’ evvoias points to his relation to his master 
with a well-affeeted mind.” (Ellicott.) 

From its sense of derivation é« is used with some verbs for 
the agent: J. 6. 68, dav un 7 Sedouévov ait@ ex tov matpos pov: 
Xen. Anab. i. 1. 6, Iwpicai modes... éx Bacirhéws Sedopévar : 
Cyrop. viii. éx Bacidéws eiot cabeornxores. 

To distinguish a part from the whole: M. 10. 29, é é& adrav: 
25.2, révre €€ abtav: A. 10. 45, of de mepetows microi: 15. 23, 
WeAdois trois e€ €Ovav: M. 25. 8, Sore Huiv ex tod édraiov: 1 C. 
12.15, obn atu éx TOD cwparTos. 

é« is used in a periphrasis for adjectives and adverbs: R. 2. 
8, of e& épuBeias, those who act from a principle of factious oppo- 
sition: R. 10. 5, rv Suxasocvvny rH é« Tov vomou, the righteous- 
hess which proceeds from the law: 1 J. 2. 19, €& suey é&nrOor, 
On’ oie Foav éE fav: Tit. 2. 8, 6 é& evavrias (yvepns): 
Xen, Anab. iii. 4. 28, ov« é& icov eouév, we are not on.equal 
lerms: é€£ dmpocdoxnrov, unexpectedly: é« modo’, from a 
distance. 

éx ig sometimes used in a combination of senses: R. 1. 4, é& 
dactdcews vexpav, from, after, by his resurrection from the 


dead: 1, 17, €« miorews eis mio, out of faith as a root, to 


faith as a tree: 4. 14, of é« véuov, those who are of the law, 
they who spring forth from it, and rest upon it, as a tree rises 
fom and stands upon its root; opposed to of é« mictews, G. 3. 
9: cf. R. 2. 8, of €& épiOelas: 4. 12, ot éx mrepeTopts. 

A contrast between é« and dd is marked in R. 3. 30, d¢ 
iKaWwoes TrEpLTOMTY x TIaTEWS Kal axpoBvoTiay Sia Ths TiaTEws, 
Who shall account righteous the circumcision, out of or by faith, 
Which they have as members of the covenant, and the uncir- 
Cumecision passing through the door of faith. “The Gentiles of 
&o must enter the door of the faith of Abraham, and pass 
through it in order to be justified”? (Wordsworth): R. 11. 36, 
€ airod xal 80 abtod xal cis adtov Ta Tara, “ God is the origin, 


the agent, and the end of all things.” (Vaughan.) 
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éx indicates the closest connexion ; 7rd, one less strict; apd, 
airo, connexions more remote; dé denotes simply the point 
from which action proceeds, if that point is a person srapd or 
tro is employed. If the person is indicated merely in general 
terms as @ spring of action vrapd is used; but if it is represented 
as the special, efficient, and producing cause iro is required. 
atro denotes distance and separation. The notions of disjoining 
and removal are implied in dzro, éx, which are not conveyed by 
mapa, vo. (Winer.) 

In composition the ‘signification of removal prevails, out, 
away, off; as éx«Bdadrw, éxAUw, origin; é«yovos, carrying out, 
accomplishing ; éx{yréw, utterly; éumvos, eepoB8os, exrevys: | 
T. 2. 14, éfarrarnOeioa, being completely, thoroughly deceived: 
Phil. 3. 11, tiv eEavdoracw, the ai complete resurrec- 
tion. 


PREPOSITIONS GOVERNING THE DATIVE ONLY. 


’Ev and ovy agree in origin and signification with the Latin 
in and cum. But the Greeks employ the larger form eis (&s) 
for the Latin in with the accusative. 

év denotes inclusion, ovv conjunction : 

Of place, of all situated within a given space: L. 11. 1, 
romp -rivi: M. 8. 6, év TH otKxia. 

In the life of, the history of: R. 11. 2, ox olSare év ‘Hya 7 
Aéyer 4) ypady ; H. 4.7, dv AaBid rAéyov. 

Continuance in space: M. 10. 16, drooré\iw ius peoe 
Avewv: L. 5. 16, Hv troywpav ev tais éprpous. 

The sphere of action: R. 1. 5, év waot rots EOveow: 1.8, 
op to Koop: M. 17. 12, eroinoay € év ait@ baa 70édnoau: 14. 
2, ai i Suvdpers évepyovoww ev adr : 1 Th. 5. 12, rods xomuavras # 
ipiv: R. 1. 21, euarawOnoav ev trois Siadoyropois airav, the 
sphere in which their emptiness revelled: R. 6. 4, dy «awornt 
Sais TeprTaThawper, walk in a new state, of which the chara- 
teristic is life: E. 2. 10, fva dv avrois repirurjowper, in 
works as the field or area in which the motion or conduct 
exercised: R, 3. 7, e¢ ‘yap " adybeva Tod Qeod dv 7h wa yew 
pats érepiocevcer eis THv SoEay avrod, in my lie, my r unfaithful- 
ness as the field of its operation: 2 C. 8.1, r}v dpi rob Qed 
thy Sedouévny ev éxxdnolas, the gift of God’s grace which 
operated among men : A. 4. 12, obte yap bvopd éorw Srepoy v0 
Tov ovpavov Td SeSouévoy ev avOpwrots, which is set forth among 
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men: R. 5. 21, @owrep éBacinevcev % dpapria ev Te Oavate, as 
xin reigned in death, the arena of its triumph. (Vaughan.) 

Element of existence: R. 8. 1, ovdéy dpa viv xatdaxpiya Tots 
vy Xpiar@ “Incov, those who are included in Christ, having 
peen inserted into Him, J. 15. 2; clothed with Him, G. 3. 27; 
abiding in Him, Ph. 3.9: R. 9.1, arOevav Aéyw ev Xpiore: 
R. 14. 14, ol8a xal wéreopas ev Kupip "Inoovd, (where év ex- 
presses the opposite of ywpis Xpiorov E. 2. 12, J. 15. 5, extra- 
neous to, or independent of Christ,) under the influence of Him 
who is the truth, included in Him, and exercising that union in 
the particular judgment formed and expressed: 1 T. 4. 15, ép 
rovras ioGt: 1 C. 15. 18, of xouunOdvres ev Xpiore: G. 3. 28, 
Tayres eis els dore ey Xpior@: 3. 8, évevAoynOyjaovrar ev cod 
maya ta €O0vn: Ph. 3. 9, wal etpeOd ev adtp, and may be 
abiding in Him: E. 1. 20, iy evipyncey ev to Xpiot@, as the 
sphere of action: 1. 17, év érvyveoet adtod, in mature acquaint- 
ance with Him. The knowledge of God was to be the sphere, 
the circumambient element in which they were to receive 
Wisdom and revelation: 2. 2, év als wore mepieratyjaate, the 
sphere in which they usually moved: 4.1, 6 Séopsos ev Kupi, 
the captivity is referred to union with Christ and devotion to 

8 service ; 80 6, 21, Sidxovos év Kuplm: 3. 18, év aydirn éppr- 
Coudvos nat teOewedtwpévor, this was to be their basis and foun- 
datin if they would realize all the majestic proportions of 
Christ’s love to man. Both these meanings are sometimes 
ombined: L. 4. 32, Adyos ev eEovola: 1 T. 2. 7, duddonaros &v 
Tiore, nal adnOela: 3. 4, Téxva ev irrotayh: Tit. 3. 5, ovx é& 
yoy tay éy Sixavoctvy av eroinocapey jets: 2 P. 2. 7, vo 
"is Tov aBécpov év acedyela avactpodijs. 

The efficient cause: M. 9. 34, ev T@ dpyovte tov Satpovioy 
eBddrxe td Saoua: H. 10. 10, &v @ Oedjpare tryvacpévoe 
‘ouev, in the fulfilment of which will (9). 

Instrumental adjunct, or adjunct of manner, the év of investi- 
ure: L. 22. 49, e¢ mrarafopev ev payalpa, sword in hand: Ja. 
Lo gy auth (yAwoon) evAoyoduey tov Beov: 1 C. 2. 4, TO 
‘pvyud jrou ov év qeOois avOpwrivns codias Néyous, GAN’ ev 
inobeites mrvevparos : 4. 21, év pdBSp ErOw mpds dpas ; H. 9. 22, 
V aiuate wavra xabaplferar: E. 6. 2, évrody mpwrn év emaryye- 
Ug, in point of promise; the first command we meet with 
vhich involves a promise. 

E. 3. 12, Trav mpocaywyny év memoOyoe, an admission in 
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confidence; év, the predication of manner, defining the tone 
of mind in which the admission is enjoyed and realized: E. 
4.17, paptipozas év Kvupip, the element in which, the sphere 
in which the declaration is made; so R.9.1: 2 C. 2. 17: 1 Th 
4.1. 

ev Xpior@, a term of deep significance, implying union and 
fellowship with Christ. 

E. 4. 19, éavrots trapédwxay TH acedyela eis épyaciay axa 
Oapcias maons év mdeovefia, the condition, the prevailing state 
or frame of mind in which they wrought the axa@apaia. 

EK. 4. 32, 6 Oeds ev Xptore@, God in Christ; in giving Him to 
be a propitiation for our sins: C. 3. 17, wavra@ év dvopate Kuplov 
"Inood: E. 5. 20, the name of Christ is that general holy element 
in which every thing is to be received, to be enjoined, to be 
done, to be suffered: E. 5. 21, trroraccopevot adrAnrais ev doko 
Xpworov, the prevailing feeling or sentiment in which ioray} 
is to be exhibited. ‘“ Ex timore Christi, quia scilicet Christum 
veneremur, eumque timemus offendere.”’ (Corn.-a-Lap.) 

E. 6. 1, iraxovere toils yovedow tpav év Kupig, this defines 
and characterizes the nature of the obedience: év ols dy #7 
mpoaxpovons Kupip. (Chrysostom.) 

E. 1. 15, wiotw év t@ Kuplp "Inood, Christ-centered faith. 
When the defining prepositional clause is incorporated with, 
appended to, or structurally assimilated with the substantive 
as to form only a single conception, the article is oe 
omitted. See p. 37. 

G. 1. 16, drroxadinjar Tov viov avTod év éuoi, within me. 
Xpicroy elyev év éavt@ Aadovvra. (Chrysost.) The Apostle 
was prepared for the work of the ministry subjectively by deep 
inward revelations, as well as objectively by outward manifesta 
tions. (Ellicott.) 

1 Th. 2. 3, év 80A@, in any deliberate intention to deceive. 
“The use of év, especially with abstract or non-personal sub- 
stantives, is always somewhat debateable in the New Testament, 
and can only be fixed by the context: it sometimes librate# 
towards 5a, both with genitives (1 P. 1. 5), and accusatives 
(M. 6. 7), sometimes towards perd (C. 4. 2), sometimes towards 
xara (H. 4. 11), but is commonly best referred to the imaginary 
sphere in which the action takes place.” (Ellicott.) 

1 Th. 3. 13, tas xapSias ayéumrous év dywwovvy, their hearts 
were to be unblameable (proleptic use of the adjective, like 
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aveycknrrous, 1 C. 1.8; cvppopdov, Ph. 3. 21), and not simply 
blameless, but in a sphere and element of holiness. 

1 Th. 4. 18, the ev is here used in that species of instrumental 
sense In which the action of the verb is conceived as existing 
in the means. The wapd«dnois may be conceived as contained 
in the divinely-inspired words. themselves: ‘Solent Greci pro 
Latinorum ablativo instrumenti seepe év prepositionem ponere, 
significaturi in e& re cujus nomini prepositio adjuncta est, vim 
aut facultatem alicujus rei agendse sitam esse.” Wiinder. 

1 Th. 5. 18, todro yap OéAnua Oceod ev Xpicr@ ‘Inood eis 
was, Christ is represented as the sphere, in which the 6éAnua 
evinced, and has its manifestation. 

1 Th. 5. 26, domdcacbe ravs ddehghots mdvras ev pirnuarte 
ay. év, simply instrumental, the diAnua being that in which 
the doracés was involved, where ‘the object may be con- 
sidered as received into, contained, held, existing in the means.’ 
Jelf, Gr. § 622. 3. 

2Th. 2. 13, efAato buds... ev dytaope TIvevtpatos. év 
denotes the spiritual state in which the efAaro eis owrnpiay 
was realized. : . 

2Th. 2. 16, édrida ayabay év ydpirs, in the accompanying 
dlement of grace and love. 

LT. 2. 7, S8doxaros eOvav év wicte Kat adnOeia, the 
spheres in which the Apostle performed his mission. We may 
refer miatis to the subjective faith of the Apostle, dAjJea to 
the objective truth of the doctrine he delivered. 

IT. 3. 4, réxva éyovra ev trotayp. If a participle or ad- 
Jective had been used, though the meaning would have been 
nearly the same, the idea presented to the mind would have 

nu different; in the one case, subjection would have been 
loticed as a kind of attribute; in the present case it is repre- 
‘ented as the moral element with which they were surrounded. 
“The transition from actual, L. 7. 25, to figurative environment, 
M. 6, 29, and thence to moral deportment, 1 T. 2. 9, or as here, 
® moral conditions, seems easy and natural.’”’ (Ellicott, 1 T. 

‘ 4.) 

Tit. 1. 13, €teyye adrovs droropws, Wa ixyaivwow ev TH 
Tiare, the object of the sharp reproof was to restore them to 
health ; the sphere and element in which that doctrinal element 
Was to be enjoyed was wiotes. 

Ground, or occasion, of mental emotion: R. 2. 23, ds év vou 
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Kay aoa : A. 7. 41, evppalvovro éy - Epyous TeV Xeni 
airav: L. 10. 20, év rodr@ wy yalpere: E. 3. 13, uty exxaxcem 
év Tais Ortpeci pov. 

Continuance in time: M. 2. 1, év Hepaus “H pcoSov : J. 11. icc 
év 7H vunxri: M. 27. 40, év tprciv jpépats oixodouav. 

A point of time: 1 C. 15. 51, a\raynodpeBa ev arom. 

To result in, take effect in, time yet future: R. 2. 5, @ncaup- 
Ges ceaut@ opyiy év nuépa opyis: Ja. 5.5, Opéypare tas xapdias 
Udy as ev nuépa opayips. 

Adverbial uses are €v t@ davep@, openly: A. 26. 28: E. 3. 3- 
ev orbye, in a short compass: A. 7. 13, dv T@ Sevrépo. 

€v in composition retains its usual signification, near, at, in, am 
évepyéw, evOupéouas, éwraltw: with adjectives it modifies the 
meaning, a8 éudavys, évdo£os. 

avv denotes close connexion, union, identification in time anc 
circumstances. ovv implies coherence, a closer conjunctiox 
than perd, coexistence; as, in English, with differs from amiat 
among. 

In company with: L. 2. 13, éyévero oly TO ayyédy TIP 
otpatias ovpaviov: A. 14. 28, dérpiBov éxet avy trois pabrrais 
4. 13, ov T@ "Inood foav: 1 Th. 4. 17, wdvrote atv Kupie 
écopeOa: L. 1. 56, guewe Maptdy ovv airy: Mk. 8. 34, wpoo 
Kadeodpevos tov dydov oiv Tots pwabntais avtod: 15. 27, om 
aur@ cravpover S00 AnoTdSs. 

Identification: A. 14. 4, of wey foay ovv trois "Iovdalon, of & 
avy tos atrocronos: G. 3. 9%, of éx Trictews EvNOYODVTAaL OUV Tat 
maT "ABpady. Compare oi ovy tiv, the friends of any one 
ov Tw elvat, or yvyvecBat, to be of his party. 

Assistance, co-operation : 1 C. 5. 4, ov v7 Suvdpet Tov Kupiow 
15. 10, 4 ydpus Tod Oeod avy euol: A. 14. 5, eyévero opun ri” 
éOvaqu te xal ‘Iovdaiwv ovv trois dpyovow avTav. 

Addition, accession, over and above, besides: M. 25. oF 
exoutodyny ay To éuov ov TOKD: L. 24. 21, ov aoe TovTos 
Ja. 1. 11, avéretXe yap 6 Hts oly TH Katown. 

Thus ovy is used of necessary connexion, consequence: Xer3 
Cyr. ov Te o@ ayal, to your advantage, ‘tuo cum commodo = 
Ii. iv. 161, ody peyddw arroricat, to pay with a great loss. 

cup is often used in combination with dua, which general: 
means connexion in respect of time: as 1 Th. 4. 17, dua ow 
avrois aprraynoopeba, at the same time, together with them 
but in some passages has the further idea of aggregation: 
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3. 12, dua RypeOnoav. Hence the force of 1 Th. 5. 10, dua 
row aire Cnowpev, all together (dua) united with him (avy). 
cv in composition denotes fellowship, union, agreement, as 
Twrclin, cundwvéw: the completion of an action, as cup- 
TA7npow: intensity, as cvyxuTrTw. 

eis is a lengthened form of év (= évs), and signifies ‘to’ or 
‘imto,’ with a decided expression of motion or tendency; ad or 
72 cc. accus. 

Motion to an object: M. 2. 11, éAOovres eis hv oixiav: 3. 10, 
€ég Tip Bddrerar: L. 8. 8, erecev cis tiv yqv: A. 16. 40, 
ekaoOoy eis Tiv Avdiay, i.e., her house; as Ter. Eun. ‘Eamus 
adi me.’ So perhaps A. 23. 11, eis “Iepovcadyp, eis “Papny, as 
thou bearest witness by coming to Jerusalem, so thou shalt 
bear witness by going to Rome. 

‘The object to which an action is directed: M. 18. 15, éay 
tpeapriion eis aé 0 adedos gov: 26. 10, Epyov Kadov eipydoato 
ees cue. 

‘Thus we may explain G. 3. 27, ets Xpiorov ’BarrlaOnre, ye 
were admitted into Christ by baptism; “ut Christo addicti 
Casetis’’ (Schott.): 1 C. 12. 13, ey évi wrvevdpart, jets travres eis 
ad cia éBarrloOnue : R. 6. 3, dco €SarrlcOnpev eis Xpiorov 

Moov eis TOV Odvaroy avtod éBarticOnuevr. ‘Our union is 
with Christ crucified ; with Christ, not as a man living upon 
arth before death, ae as one who has died, and with dis- 
tinct reference to His death. See J. 12. 24. Before death He 
Was a Teacher: death alone could make Him a Saviour.” 
("V aughan.) Compare R. 8. 34: 1 P. 3. 22. 

The meaning of eis with Samrifw appears twofold : unto, 
Object, purpose, M. 3.11; A. 2. 38; tito, union and communion 
with; the context showing. whether it be of the most complete 
and mystical nature, as G. 3. 27; R. 6.3; 1 C. 12. 13, or as in 
1 ©. 10. 2, necessarily less comprehensive and significant. The 
Sx pression, Samr. eis tO Svoua, M. 28. 19; A. 8. 16; 19. 5, is 
Rot identical in meaning. with Sarr. dv TP ovdpatt, but ever 
Mn plies a spiritual and mystical union with Him in whose 
Name the sacrament was administered. M. 10. 41, 6 Seyouevos 
TRodyrnv eis dvopa mpopir ays: i.e. to do him honour as a 
Prophet. 

_ In the cases where eis is said to. be used for év, motion is 
lmyplied. This is obviously the case in M. 2. 23, é\Oav xatexn- 
Ter eis wrod Aeyouévny Nalapér. 

M 
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We may observe, tog, that 7A@ev precedes in Mk. 1. & 
éBarria@n é&ro ’Iwavvov eis tov “Iopdavnv: L. 11.7, ta wade 
pou per’ euod eis tHY xoiTny eiciv, my children, with mysel_y 
have gone to bed, and are there still: Rev. 6. 15, &pucm 
éavrous eis Ta o7rndata, ran into the caves for shelter, and key— 
themselves hid: Cesar, B. G., ‘‘abdiderunt se in silvas= - 
Thucyd. i. 133, és fw (xadvBnv) trav te éfopwy. évros tive 
éxpue. L. 7. 50, mropevou eis etpnvnv: here eis marks a tray 
sition of feeling ; in Ja. 2. 16, irayere év eipnvy, no such chan gz», 
is implied. 

In other cases where éy is said to be used for eis, continuamec 
in the state is implied: L. 24. 38, Ssarl Svadoyopol dvaBaivovesy 
év tais xapdlas ipov; 1 T. 3. 16, aveAnpOn ev do—y. W mth 
this we may compare Thucyd., amooréA\Xew omditas & TH 
Suxedig: Ovid, Fast. iii. 664, ‘in sacri vertice montis abit.’ 

The use of es in the New Testament closely correspomnds 
with the three idiomatic meanings, with respect to, with a e><dew 
to, to the amount of. (Donaldson, 478.) 

‘With respect to:’ A. 2. 25, AaBid réyer eis atrov: A. 
25. 20, amropovpevos eis THY Trepl TovTou Uyrnow: M. 12. 41, 
setevonoay eis To Knpuypa “Iava: R. 15. 31, 9 Seaxovia giv 
% ets ‘Iepovoadnp. 

Mental direction towards: R. 16. 6, éxoriacey eis tyas. 

‘With a view to,’ ‘the end designed,’ ‘destination :’ Mk. 1.4, 
anpvocwy Banrrticua petavolas eis adecw apaptiav: M. 27. 7, 
wyopacay Tov aypav eis Tadny Trois Eevois: 1 Th. 3. 5, érepa ex 
TO yrevat Thy loti tpov: 2 T. 1. 12, eis éxelyny thy quépar: 
E. 4. 30, &v & dodpaylaOnte eis jyépay atroduTp@cens. 

To this ethical sense of destination we may ascribe some 
passages in which the primary force seems to be lost: Ph. 2. 16, 
drt ovx eis xevov ESpapov ovde eis Kevov éxorriaca, for a fruitless 
object: G. 2.2: 1 Th. 3. 5, eis xevoy yévntat, prove in vain. 

‘To the amount of,’ ‘the end attained:’ A. 19. 27, «ivduveves 
Hiv TO pépos eis aredeypov éOeiy . . . TO THs pweyadns Oeas 
"Apréwidos iepoy eis ovdév NoyoOjvas: R. 2. 26, ovyl 7 dxpoBvotia 
aurod eis mepsTouyy oyirOycerat; 4. 22, édoyicOn aire eis 
Sixasoctvnv: 10. 1, 9 Sénows 4 pos tov Ody inrép tod *Icpanr 
€orw eis cwtnpiav: 1 P. 1. 5, ppovpoupévous Sia mlorews eis 
cwornpiay: R. 8. 18, wpos Thy wédXdovcav Sekay arrocadudOivat 
eis pas, reaching to us: G. 2. 8, eis amrooroAny, for the success- 
ful performance of the Apostleship: wucrevew eis Xpuorov, eis 
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© bvoua aro’, is to be brought by belief into the body of 
Shhrist, to be made a member of His body. The spirit which 
“He gave, es nuas, not merely %uiv, is the spirit infused into us. 

Though the above comprehend the principal uses of eis, yet 
“om the frequency of its occurrence in the New pontement we 
waay make further subdivisions. 

‘Intention,’ ‘aim,’ without the accessory idea of attain- 
mwacnt: 1 Th. 2. 12, aEiws tod} Geod rod nadovvros tas eis THV 
Seavrod Bacineiav wal Sokay: 1 Th. 5. 15, 1o ayabov Suaxere Kal 
Eés addyjAous Kal cig mdvras: 1 T. 6. 17, T@ mapéyovTs Hui 
wavra TNovoias eis aroNavow: 2 Th. 1. 5, evderypa Ths Sixaias 
repiccws Tot Qeod eis TO xarakiwOhvar twas rhs Baoirelas rod 
©, not purely the purpose, but rather the object to which 
the evevypa tended; “the general direction and tendency of 
the xpiows was that patient and holy sufferers should be ac- 
Counted worthy of God’s kingdom. Their sufferings established 
no clam to the kingdom, but formed the avenue which led to it, 
A. 14, 22; R. 8. 17.” (Ellicott. 

Adeinmant is implied in 2 C. 4. 4, eis to HA) avyaoat avrois 
Toy pureopov KT: 7. 9, chug Onre els weravoiay : L. 13. 19, 
eycvero els dévdpov peya: G. 3. 24, More 6 vowos radaywyos 
pay yéyovev eis Xpicrov, so that the law became our slave- 
Sutor, handing us over to Christ. 

Result, without.any expression of intention or aim: R. 1. 20, 
Ets 7) elyas adrods dvaTrohoyyTovs : 1 Th. 2. 16, ets 16 avamrAnpor- 
Sai tas dpaprias mayrote: H. 11. 3, eis 76 py) x Pawopever Ta 

opeva yeyovévac: R. 11. 32, cuvéerewe ‘yap 6 Qeds Tovs 
Wdvras eis dmrelBeav: R. 6. 16, doddol dore @ Srraxovere, ‘rot 
Epuaprias eis Oavarov 4 traxons eis Sixaroovvny, either of sin 
Fesulting in death, or of obedience resulting in righteousness : 

C. 8. 6, es 7d mapaxarécat Huds Titov: G. 3. 17, eis TO 
Katapyjoas THY étraryyediav: 1 Th. 2. 12, paptupopevos eis. Td 
Teprarey bas akiws. 

The preposition indicates the purpose of the foregoing ex- 
hortation and. appeal: perhaps in no case does it simply indicate 
Teault; yet there are several passages in which the purpose is 

80 far blended with the subject of the prayer, entreaty, &e., or 
the issues of the action, that we may recognize a secondary and 
Weakened force in reference to purpose, analogous to the ecbatic 
wwe of fa, 

In come passages we have mpés marking one object, which is. 

M 2 
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the means of accomplishing an ulterior object denoted by eis: 
J. 6. 35, 6 épyopuevos mpos ue ov a) Trewdon, Kal 6 TLITTEvWY Eb 
éue ob yw Supjoy mamore, where the coming to Christ is the 
means of being incorporated into Him: R. 4. 26, mpds évdeku 
THs Sixavocvvns avrov eis To elvat avtov Sixavy x.T.r.: E. 4. 12, 
TMpos TOY KaTapTicjLoY TaY drylwy eis Epyov Staxovias els otxodoum 
Tov omparos Tou Xpiorov. 

The following adverbial usages occur in Xenophon: ei 
xaipov, seasonably: eis apOoviay, abundantly: e%s ye Svvapu, 
to the utmost of our power: eis Suxcawovvny, didiay, as far as 
regards justice, friendship: eis tyv orpatidy, for the use of 
the army: eis 7d Woy, for my own use: eis mavra, in every 
respect: evs ev tavra, as to this; Latin, ‘quod attinet:’ eis 
KoLVvoy. 

In composition eis retains its chief signification, into: eis- 
Séyopat, eicépyouat: motion or direction, to, towards, eicaxovw. 

eis has a peculiar force after cwfew, in 2 T. 4. 18, cwoes ek 
thy Bactrelay avrobd thy érovpdvoy, shall save and bring me to 
Thy érroup., emphatic from position. The present sovereignty 
and kingdom of Christ in heaven is implied in E. 1. 20; ©. 3.1 
and expressed in 1 C. 15. 25. 

avd occurs in the New Testament only in the accusative 
with the radical signification up, upon, formed from dvw, a- 
xata from xadtw. The poets use it with other cases, equivalen 
to urép with the genitive, é7i with the dative. 

With the accusative there is a constant antithesis between 
avd and xatd. If ava implies vertically, upward, card meam 
perpendicularly, downward. If avd expresses horizontal motio- 
to the east, cata would express motion to the west. 

Up and down: M. 18. 25, éozrewe Silda dvd pécov Ta 
aitov: Mk. 7. 31, ava pécov TaY cpiwy Aexatrorews: 1 C. 6. 4 
ds Suvjcerat Staxpivar ava pécov rod ddedpod atrrod, betwee 
brother and brother. 

With numerals avd has a distributive force: M. 20. 9, éraBe 
ava Snvdpuv: L. 9. 3, ava S00 yir@vas yew: J. 2. 6, vdpb 
xwpodcas ava petpytas Svo 4 tpeis. 

Adverbial usages: 1 C. 14. 27, ava pépos, by turns: Re 
21. 21, ava els Exacros, each one severally. 

In composition avd has the force of wpwards, as dvaBawe 
increase or strengthening, as dvaxiirTw, dvaywooke : repetitiO 
as avaBheTTw: improvement, as dvaxawwivw. 
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Prepositions which govern a genitive and accusative are 5:4, 
xata, Trepl, virép. 
dca denotes separation and disjunction. With the accusative 
it indicates the final cause, the primary, remote invisible end ; 
with the genitive it indicates the medium, the secondary, proxi- 
mate visible means. 6a with the genitive corresponds to per ; 
with the accusative to propter. This distinction is well pre- 
served in the following passages: Arist. Hh. iv. 18, § 16, a 
yap Suvacteia Kal 6 trovdros Sia THY Tysyv (propter honorem) 
cor aiperd: ot yoov eyovres ata tipdcba 88 avrav (per ea) 
BovNovras: H. 2. 10, &¢ dv ta wdvta Kai bt od Ta dyra: 1 C. 
11. 9. 12, ov« exricOn dynp Sia thy yuvaixa, GANA yur?) Sia Tov 
Gvépa... davnp Sad tis yuvatxos: H. 6. 7, 8)’ ods yewpyetras, 
for the sake of whom: &¥# dy, by the instrumentality of whom. 
This distinction is not invariably maintained, as in answer to 
the question ‘whither P’ (quo,) Sid has the accusative, and is 
rendered by per, e. g., Sia movrioy xdua, along the ocean 


Wave. Yet here we may render da, ‘by favour of,’ ‘by the aid 
of,’ ‘owing to.’ | 
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_ 6, ce. gen., has the local sense of passing through, which 
2¥icludes that of proceeding from, and passing out: Mk. 11. 16, 
Ox idiev iva tis Suevéyen oxedos 5a tod lepod: 1 T. 2. 15, 
Tewhiceras Sia tis Texvoyovias: Rev. 21. 24, wepirarijcovet Ta 
EOm ba tod dwrds airis, as their element and atmosphere: 
L €.3.15, adrés 88 cwOjceras, obras 58 cs Sta rrupds: 1 P. 3. 20, 
SceowOnoav 5: Batos, ‘through and out of :’ Cicero de Divin., 
“* Non nasci longe optimum, nec in hos scopulos incidere vite ; 
-proximum autem, si natus sis, tanquam ex incendio effugere 
fortune.” 

In a temporal sense; after an interval: M. 26. 61, Sa tpidy 
Twepav: Mk. 2. 1, 80 hyepav: G. 2. 1, did Sexarecodpwy érav. 

Duration: H. 2. 15, ia wavrés tod Gv: L. 5. 5, &V drys Tis 
VUKTOS KOTTLAT AYTES. 

From the ideas of space and time &:¢ acquires the general 
idea of intervention, and denotes any cause, primary or secon- 
dary, material or instrumental, through the medium of which 
an action passes to its accomplishment: J. 1. 3, wdvra 8’ avrod 
eyévero: M. 1. 22, 7d pyOev Sd rod Kupiov 81d tov mpodgiprov: 
A. 3. 16,4) wioris % 80 abrod: 1 C. 16. 3, ods ddv Soxtpdonte 
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8) émuctonwv: 20. 9. 13, Sud rie Soins ths Staxovlas rabrys 
dokdlovres tov Oeov: 2 P. 1. 3, tov narécavros nuads Sia So€ns 
xat aperis, by a display of glory and goodness: G. 2. 16, ducar- 
ovras avOpwiros . . . Sia tiatews “Incod Xp., ‘faith is not the 
mean by which grace is wrought or conferred, but the mean 
whereby it is accepted or received’ (Waterland): G. 3. 18, 76 
"ABpadp 8s éraryyedias xeydpioctat 6 Geos, God freely gave the 
inheritance to Abraham by means of promise. “The enjoyment 
of the inheritance depended on no conditions, came through no 
other medium save that of promise.” (Ellicott.) 

So & denotes any attending circumstance or quality, par- 
ticularly in a state of transition, literally passing through a 
state, being in the state, way, or manner: 2 C. 3. 11, et yap 70 
xatapyoupevoy Sia Sofns woAN@ padAov To pevov ev So€n, for if 
that which was in a vanishing condition was invested with 
glory, much more that which remaineth abideth in glory. The 
law passes, the prophets pass 5:4 dd£ns, but the Gospel remains, 
ever remains dv S0fy. 20. 5.7, dia wlotews repitarodpey, ov 
Sia eldous, by faith, by sight, as the means by which we are 
guided, the way we pass through: comp. Xen. Anab. ii. 5. 2, 
51a axérous Tas wotapyos Svoropos, where one has no knowledge 
every river is difficult to pass: iii. 2. 4, di wicrews atrois 
éavrovs eveyeipicav, committed themselves to them with confi- 
dence: R. 8. 25, et de 8 ov Bréropey edrrivopev Si’ wrropovis 
amexdexoueba: H. 12. 1, 5: drropovas tpéxwuev Tov mpoxeipevoy 
Spopov: R. 15. 32, va EXOw apis bpais Sa Oernpatos Oeod. 

This usage may be traced to its local sense, and is generally 
found with verbs of motion marking the road or line of action: 
H. 9. 12, 5: rod iSiov aiparos eioprOev: R. 2. 27, tov Sua ypap- 
patos nal tepttouns mapaS8drny, that hast broken through the 
barrier of the written law, and hast violated the rite of circum- 
cision. 

R. 14. 20, xaxov tO avOpere te Sid tpocKxoppatos éaOiovts, 
it is evil to the man who eats breaking through the con- 
sideration of the scandal. Comp. Cesar, B. G. i. 46, “eos 8 
se per fidem in colloquio circumventos,” under cover of plighted 
faith, with a breach of faith: 2 0. 5. 10, va xopionrat Exactos 
ta 8:4 Tov cwuaros, that each one may receive for himself his 
store, by the instrumentality of the body: 2 C. 10. 1, wapaxado 
vpas Sia tis mpaiitntos xai érecnelas tod Xpiotod, as the in- 
strument and means by which I would move you. So R. 12. 
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1; 15. 30, Sd expresses the instrument of exhortation, that 
consideration which will avail in giving effect to the charge. 
apos would be the classical equivalent: 1 Th. 4. 2, ofdate yap 
tivas Taparyyenlas eSoxapev Uuiv Ova tov Kupiou Incod, the Lord 
as the ‘causa medians’ through whom the maparyyeAias were 
declared, by whose blessed influence the, Apostle was moved to 
deliver them. The remembrance of this enhances the impor- 
tance of the commands. 1 Th. 4. 14, rods xotpnOévras Scd rod 
‘Incod, those who through his mediation are accounted as 
‘sleeping :’ 2 T. 2. 2, & jxovoas trap’ euod 8a TroAAGY papTipwy, 
‘coram multis testibus,’ the presbyters who were present and 
assisted at Timothy’s ordination, by the mediation of the wit- 
nesses who were adjuncts to the solemnity. Thuc. i. 40, ovdé 
5: dvaxwyis watror éyéverOe, ‘ye were never so much as in 
truce;’ where Dr. Arnold remarks, “é:a denotes the circum- 
stances accompanying the action or situation spoken of, i.e. 
whatever is interposed between the beginning and end of an 
action, such as the instrument, the state or condition which must 
be gone through before the thing can be done, or simply the 
circumstances attending it.” R.7. 5, 7a wa@nyata Trav apapTioy 
ta dua rod vopov, the passions of sins which were by occasion 
of the law: 2.C. 8. 8, ov xat’ émitayhy Aéyw, GAA Sud Tis Erépw 
oTrovoTs. : 

So in classical Greek, 1a ozrovéijs, ‘ with earnestness ;’ 5¢’ of«- 
tov AaBelv, ‘to pity ;’ Sd: dpyis eye, ‘to be angry with ;’ de 
éyAou elvat, ‘to be troublesome ;’ &:’ éyOpas, ‘ with enmity.’ 

In an adverbial sense: R. 14. 14, odSév xowov &' avrod, no- 
thing is unclean in and of its own nature. 
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The general signification of Su¢ with an accusative is ‘on 
account of,’ ‘because of:’ M. 27. 18, 6a POovov mrapédwxav 
avtov: Mk. 2. 27, 76 cadBBartov Sia tov avOpwirov éyévero: Rev. 
4.11, 5sa 76 O€Anpd cov Roav cai éxricOncav. 

The impulsive cause: J. 12. 9, #APov ob Sia Tov Incodv povor, 
GAN iva nai tov Adfapov wow: R. 4. 23, ode éypddn Se avrov 
Povoy, GAAA Kal $v judas: 15.15, Sid THY yapw Thy Sobeicay por: 
H. 2. 9, jrarropévov Sa 16 raOnpa tod Oavarov. 

The exciting cause: G. 4. 13, 50 daOéverav Tis capKos edmryye- 
Aodunv viv, his bodily weakness gave him the opportunity : 
10. 7. 5, va pn weipaty bpas 6 Satavas Sa ti axpaciav bor, 
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Satan takes advantage of the want of self-control to tempt: R. 
4, 25, 8s mrapedoOn Sa ra TraparTe@pata nav Kat nyépOn Sid ri 
Sixalwow pov, for the sake of our offences which rendered his 
death necessary, for the sake of securing our acceptance: R. 13. 
8, ov povoy Sia THY Opynv, GAA Kat Sia THY auveldnow, not only 
for the sake of wrath to avoid it, but also for the sake of con- 
science to preserve it, xafapay 1 T. 3. 9, and ampécxoroy A. 
24. 16: J. 6. 57, &@ Sia Tov tratépa, for the sake of, to carry out 
his intentions and purposes: R. 6. 19, avOparivoy Aéyw Sia tiv 
acbéveray Tis capxos buav, I use a human illustration, as the 
infirmity of your flesh demands such a mode of instruction: H. 
5. 3, wai Oe’ avrnv ofelre «.7.r., by reason of this very human 
infirmity he is morally bound: R. 14. 15, e¢ yap dua Bpapa 6 
adeXpos cou dvtreitas, for if owing to meat thy brother is 
distressed in mind: R. 8. 11, {worrowjoes ai Ta Ovnta cwopata 
tpov Sia Td évoixody avrod rrvedya ey tiv. 

We may regard as adverbial usages: H. 5. 12, dea rov ypovov, 
by reason of the length of time: a t/; or Stari; for what? 
wherefore: comp. Od., 5s’ atac@anias &raov, they suffered for 
their follies: 5:4 vroAAd, for many reasons. 

In composition 6sé@ has the meaning of all through, across, as 
SiaBaivw: thoroughly, as Svaxabapl{o: mutually, Stadrdoco, 
Svareyoua: asunder, Ssayvyvoona, Svavéwo. 


KATA WITH THE GENITIVE. 


Kard with the genitive denotes vertical motion or direction, 
down upon; with the accusative it signifies horizontal motion or 
direction, along. 

Descent from a higher place: M. 8. 32, @puncev waca 4 
ayédn xatd tov Kpnuvod: Mk. 14. 3, xaréyeev aitod cata Tis 
xepanns. 

Motion or direction upon, through: A. 27. 14, éBaXe Kat 
auris dvepos tupwrixds: Li. 4. 14, drm €&GOe Kal? Erns Tis 
meprxwpov, hence from the action of raising the hand in attesta- 
tion of the oath: M. 26. 63, éEopxiteo oe xara tod Qeod. 

The object to which the action is directed: Jude 15, zrotjoas 
xplow xara mavrwv: J, 18. 29, tiva Karipyoplay mépere Kata Tov 
avOparrov tobrov; So we say, ‘down upon him,’ in a hostile 
sense. Mk. 9. 40, 8s ov gore xa? ipav, irép bpav dorw: M. 
10. 35, Stydcas dvOpwrov Kata tod Tatpos avrov: A. 25. 27, hi) 
kal Tas kat’ avrod airlas onpavas. 
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So we may explain 2 C. 8. 2, 4) xara Babous wrayela avrar, 
their deep-sunk poverty, their penury which reached downward 
to the depth. 


xaTda WITH THE ACCUSATIVE. 


‘With an accusative «ard denotes-the point to which an object 
tends, the course along which an action proceeds: L. 8. 39, «a 
OAny Thy wok Knptooov: A. 5. 15, xaTa Tas wWaTelas expépew 
rows acbeveis: L. 10. 33, ddedwv HAGe kar’ avtov, alongside him. 

From this arises the distributive sense: L. 8. 1, duodeve xara 
TOM Kal KaTa KON. 

Direction towards: A. 8. 26, rropevou xatd peonsBSpiav: Ph. 
BS. 14, cata oxoroy SwwoKxw. 

Sometimes purpose, object, intention: 2 T. 1. 1, dzrootoXos 
» = .xaT’ érrayyeXiav Cwns, to make known the promise of life: 
Fit: 1.1, cata riot éxrextdv Qcod, to promote the faith of 
Gtod’s elect: 1 T. 6.3, 77 «ar etcéBetay S:dacxadig, the doctrine 
for the furtherance of godliness, or, “que pietati consentanea est.” 
Sone idea of purpose is implied in such expressions as «ata 
Pedy, Thue. vi. 31: «a6 dprayyv, Xen. Anab. ii. 5.3. Object 
iss expressed by eis, mpos, xatd. eis marks immediate purpose ; 
7s-¢>0; ultimate purpose; xara destination. See Philem. 5 under 
7x g20;, and E. 4. 12 under eis: 2 Tim. 2. 16, apéAspos mpos Sidac- 
'CaxXiav, mpos EXeyxov. 

The temporal sense of the word is derived from ite local 
Bagge, denoting the period through which the action passes : 
EX. 3. 8, KaTa THY mpépay tod tmetpacwod: M. 27. 15, card Se 
Eopriy cicdbes & iyyepov atrodveww. 

In a tropical sense xard expresses the relation in which one 

g stands towards another. 

Accordance, conformity, proportion : M. 23. 3, xara ta epya 
Quréy fs) crovette: Li. 2. 22, Kata Tov vopov : M. 16. 27, arrodaces 
exdorg Kata thy mpatw avtov: 25. 15, éxdotw Kata Thy idlay 
Stvapuy. 

By the operation of: R. 1. 4, xara mela ayiwcuvns: 1 C. 
12. 8, dAAw dé haryos yvooews Kata TO avto tvetpa: EH. 2. 2, 
kara TOV dpxovra THs eEovcias Tob aépos. 

Hence it is used of any tana reference or allusion: 2 C. 
Ll. 21, war’? dtiyslay réyo, I speak on the subject of disgrace : 

h. 2. 3, pndey Kar’ epiMaav, nothing by way of factiousness : 
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R. 11. 28, cata pev 7d edayyécuov éyOpol 8: tpas, viewed wit => 
reference to the Gospel. 

We may notice too some adverbial and adjectival uses. 

Adverbial: L. 10. 31, «ara ovyxupiav: M. 1. 19, nar’ dvap <= : 
J. 10. 3, nat’ Svoua: A. 18. 14, ata Noyov: G. 2.2, cata droP— 
kaduyiv, in accordance with revelation, not for my owmm=—=2 
purposes: xat’ idcay, privately. 

Adjectival: 2 C. 7. 10, ‘‘1) xara Oeoy urn, dolor animi Deursa=r 
spectantis et sequentis : ‘aclor ob culpam: 7 xara xoopov TT 
dolor animi mundum spectantis et sequentis; dolor amissi 
dolor ob penam:” R. 11. 21, ray cata piow «rdddov: C. 3. 22 = 
Tois KaTa cdpKa Kupiows: A. 17. 28, Twes Tov Kal tuas TroLnTaDY 
18. 15, vouwou tov nal’ tyas: E. 1. 15, rv nal’ ipas riot. 

In composition «ard denotes reference, frequently of an un—— .—— 
favourable kind: xatevreiv ti twos, to say any thing of another. ——~» 
to make him the subject of some assertion or statement: «ata———— 
ywooxev ti Tiwos, to think or impute in our judgment ange 
thing to another. So xatadpoveiv, xatadicdfev, xataynpivev———s» 
xataxpivey. Opposed to these are verbs compounded with a7o <=> 
which deny and in a manner remove the thing spoken of fron 
the subject, and make a separation between them. So a7zrop—m- 
vuvat, aronoyeiv, atrodexalew, atroxpiwwecOar. From usage, how——~#- 
ever, xatrpyopeiy, and other similar verbs, are generally taken inmc a0 
a bad sense: xarnyopeiv, to accuse; xatadiadfew, to condemn #0} 
xatagpoveiv, ‘to think down upon,’ to oe te (Arnold, Thucyd S&=>4 
i. 95.) 

rept has nearly the same meaning as audi, which does nor <> +0t 
occur in the New Testament. epi means around, ‘circum, as ~ 
completed circle. audi means about, ‘utrinque,’ an imperfecr <>< 
circle. 

The object about which the action is executed: M. 2. 8, axpp—>OY 
Bas éEeracare rept tod mradfouv: 20. 24, Mpyavanrncay mrepl rom 
Sto ddeApav: L. 19. 37, aiveiy tov Ocdv wept wacay dv cidom<—> 
Suvdpewy: E. 6. 22, ra rept jydv (7pdypara), the circumstances" 
which surround one: 1 J. 2. 2, ttacpos éore crepl Tay épapriim ea 
quov, propitiation on account of our sins: Xen. Anabd. i. 2. sae 5 
vuenoas éplfovra ot tepl codias. 

' qrept marks the object round about which the action of the —=é 
verb takes place. In the use of epi with a genitive the —¢ 
derivative meanings, ‘as concerns,’ ‘as regards,’ greatly pre===- 
dominate ; the primary idea however still remains: zrepi with =m 


\ 
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genitive serves to mark an object which is the central point of 
activity: 1 C. 12. 1, wept ray mvevpatixay ov Oédw tyais aryvo- 
efx, the aveupdtixa S@pa formed the centre of the dyvola, the 
further idea of any action or motion round it is supplied by 
wegi with the accusative: 1 T. 6. 4, voody epi S&yrycess. 
(EX Ticott.) 
acpi represents the notion of visible inferiority, one rising 
above the rest from a visible circle of objects, ‘ pre ceteris :’ Ii. 
1. 2287, dAN 58 avnp éOéret wept wWavTev Eupevas Gdrwv. 
arept with the accusative signifies motion or extension around : 
Li 18. 8, &ws drov oxayw wept airiv: Mk. 9. 42, A1Bos pudsKds 
Tepl tov tpaynrov avrod: 3. 8, of mept Tupov nal Ziddva: A. 

. 7, €v &€ rots rept ToTrov éxeivov. 

The object about which an action is exerted: L. 10. 40, 
Tepteamaro Tept ToAAHy Staxoviay: A. 19. 25, rods mepl roadra 
épyaras: 1 T. 1. 19, wept trav aiotw évavaynoay: 2 T. 2. 18,° 
oitwes aept THY aAnDeLay HoToynoav, such as concerning the 
truth missed their aim: comp. dvarp/Bew sept rnv yewperpiay, 
omovdagery Tept Tt. 

With vague indications of time and number: M. 20. 3, zrepi 
THY Tpirny pay: A. 22. 6, wept peonuBplay, trepl Tproyiddous, 
three thousand, more or less. 


Umép WITH THE GENITIVE. 


viép with the genitive signifies ‘super,’ above, over an object, 
an a relative rather than absolute sense; with the accusative 
“the meaning is ‘ultra,’ with motion implied beyond an object. 

‘In the place of :’ Plato, Gorg. 515 c, éy tarép aod atroxpwod- 
wat: Philem. 13, va trép cod pot Staxovp: J. 11. 50, cupdéper 
wpiv va ely GvOpwiros amobavy irép Tod aod Kai pi Srov 7d 
€6vos amroAntat: 18. 14, cuudéper &va avOpwrrov arrordécbat wrrép 
rod Aaod: R. 5. 6, Xpioros vrép aocBav aréGave: 1 T. 2. 6, 
Sovs éavroy avridutpov urép mavtwy. Comp. Eur. Alc., py 
Ovjoy’ trép TovS avdpos. ‘Tenendum est drodaveiv imép twos 
mon tantum in N. T., sed et apud scriptores profanos significare 
mori /oco alterius.’’ (Valckner.) This comes from the notion 
of standing over to protect, as a bird will receive a blow in- 
tended for her young ones, or as a shield receives a blow in 
place of the person who raises it in defence. 

In these passages irép may mean ‘in commodum alicujus,’ or 
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‘in loco alicujus.’ In doctrinal passages wrép admits the second 
meaning united with the first, where the context and nature of 
the argument seem to require it. Where the second is exclu- 
sively meant the preposition would be avri (vice alicujus). 

In behalf of: M. 5. 44, wrpocedyecOe trép tav érnpeatovrwr 
vas: A. 26. 1, éritpémeral cou virép ceavtod Néeyewv. Compare 
Tl, i. 444, éxarouByv péfas rrép Aavawy: Xen., trrép tijs 
wonrews Ovew. 

For the purpose of; to carry out, to accomplish: Ph. 2. 13, 
Umep Tis evdontas: 2 OC. 12. 19, ra Se wravra, ayatrnrol, irép Tis 
tpav oixodouis: J. 11. 4, trép S6Ens: R. 15. 8, tarép aAnOeias 
Oecov. 

Concerning, as to talk over a matter: Hdt., ta rAeyopeva 
urép tivos: Virg., “ Multa super Priamo rogitans:’”’ R. 9. 27, 
*"Hoalas xpale: irép rob “Iopanr: 2 Th. 2. 1, épwrapev tyuas 
trép Tis wapovoias tod Kupiov spav: 2 C. 1. 8, ov Oddone 
jyas ayvoev trrép tis Oddypews juav: 12. 8, iwrép rovrou tpis 
tov Kupuov trapexddeca. 

In these instances trép has the sense of zrepi, with which it 
is connected. wmép designates the apex of the compass, whereas 
qept denotes the circle described. wmép expresses more feeling 
than zrepi, as it applies to an advocate pleading in the place of 
a client; maintaining a cause which has been misrepresented 
by others. Xpicrros awéfave irép aceBav, in their stead, but 
wept auaptiov, which rendered it necessary that He should die. 
Thus inrép is used with the person, ‘sinners,’ but zrepé with the 
thing, ‘sins:’ 1 P. 3.18, Xpuords Graf arepl duapriav érabe, 
Sixasos Urrép adixwv. Perhaps the only exception is H. 5. 3, for 
we must not overlook the presence of muayv in 1 0.15.3. In 
2 Th. 2. 1 uvrép may mark the duty and interest of believers in 
furthering the wapovoia. So vrép 1 T. 2. 1, 2. 


irép WITH THE ACCUSATIVE. 


With the accusative, irép denotes ‘ beyond,’ excess in honour, 
measure, number, time: M. 10. 24, od Eore pabyrhs imép tov 
di6doKxanov: Ph. 2. 9, éyaploaro abt@ dvoya To érép Tay Svoua: 
Philem. 16, ovxéte ws SovAov, GAN’ trrép Sovrov: 2 C. 12. 13, ri 
yap éorw 6 HrrnOnre imép Tas owtras exxAnoias ; Xen. Anab. 
i. 1. 9, érrodéues trois Opaki rots trrép “ENAHoTOvToOY oiKodct. 
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From the idea of excess comes the notion of ‘contrary to:’ 
1 C. 4. 6, x trrép 5 yéyparrrat dpoveiv. 

In composition twép expresses over, above, of place, as irep- 
AMaivw: in defence of, as trepeyvrvyyavw: of abundance, as 
trepBadrAw, Virepalpopas: of excess, as tmrepavEavw, wepXiay, 
wrreprrAcovateo. 


PREPOSITIONS GOVERNING GENITIVE, DATIVE, ACCUSATIVE. 
érr({ WITH THE GENITIVE. 


éré denotes superposition, and with the genitive, answers to 
the question ‘where ?’ M. 9. 2, wapadutixov eri xdlvns BeBAn- 
pévov: Mk. 8. 4, yoprdcas dprwv én’ épnuias: M. 10. 27, 
anpv€are émi tov Swparov: J. 6. 21, mAotov éyéveto éml ris 
eyjs, on the land: L. 22. 30, iva éoOinre nai qwivnte émt Tis 
tpatrétns, of the things upon my table: A. 5. 30, «peudoartes 
- ént Ebkou: Mk. 12. 26; L. 20. 37, emi ris Bdrov, in the section 
which treats upon the bush: A. 21. 23, dvdpes evyny Eyovres 
ef’ éavrav: J. 6. 2, ra onpeta & érroler eri tav acbevovvror : 
Xen. Anab. iv. 3. 21, eeNever avrov petvas eri TOU TroTapod. 

Once after verbs of speaking: G. 3. 16, @s é7i ToAA@Y, GAN’ 
os éf évos: Plato, Charm. 155 pv, él tod xadod Réyov 
mates: Gorg. 453 E, wddw 8 ef émi trav abtay teyvav éyo- 
pev: Demosth. de Cor. 22, rovtwy tocovtwr évrwv Kai én’ avTis 
Tis adnOelas otrw Seixvupévar, to be based upon truth itself. 

With the same local sense it conveys the idea, ‘in the 
presence of:’ M. 28. 14, day dxovabj roiro émi rod ayepuovos : 
Mk. 13. 9, érri ayepoverv Kai Baciiéwy orabncecbe: 1 C. 6. 1, 
kpiveo Oat emi trav adixwv: A. 24. 19, obs eee emi cov trapetvas. 

In a temporal sense. Past time is considered up or above; 
going backwards and upwards: M. 1. 11, éwi rijs perotxecias 
BaBvA@vos: Mk. 2. 26, éri "ABiabap rod dpytepéws: H. 1. 1, 
er éoxydtov Tav jepav tourwy: Xen. Anab. i. 9. 7, evi ye 
avdpt tav ef judy, the man above all others of those in our 
day: Ji. ii. 797, éar’ eipyvns, in time of peace. 

Authority, dignity, power, upon, over: R. 9. 5, 6 dy éri 
wavrwv Beds: A. 12. 20, BAdorov rov emt rod Koir@vos tod 
Bacthéws: 8. 27, Ss Fu érl waons Tis yabns adits: 6. 3, ods 
karacrnoopev emt THs ypelas tavrns: M. 2. 22, Baccrever er 
tis "Iovéaias: Rev. 2. 26, Sacw éEovciay émi ray Over. 

The concurrent circumstances and relations in which, and 
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under which, an event takes place: R. 1. 9, wdvrore éxi tax: 
mpocevyayv you Seopevos: EB. 1. 16, pvelay ipo» mocvovpevos én— 
Tav tmpocevyav pov: A. 10. 34, ér’ adnOelas xatradapBavo- < 
pas. 

ér{ WITH THE DATIVE. 


With a dative ér/ implies actual superposition, rest upon. 
close to: Mk. 6. 39, avaxNivas mdvras éml te yAwP@ YépTY: 
M. 14. 8, 565 prot dde drt arivaxe ri neharyy 'Iwdvvov: 24. 33 
éyyus éorw éri Ovpas: J. 8.7, 6 dvaudprytos vpav mpatos Tos 
AWov én’ avty Badétrw: Xen. Anabd. vii. 3. 17, ws 5é Fv Grose 
emi Suc pais. 

Accession or addition : M. 25. 20, dAXa rddavta éxépdnoa én 
avrois: L. 3. 20; 16. 26, drt rao rovror. 

Subsequence or succession: A. 11. 19, Orirews rijs yevopévns— 
éri repave: Ph. 2. 27, Wa pr Avrqy emi AUTrY OYA. 

Co-existence in time: H. 9. 26, éri curtedeig THY aiwvor: 
2 C. 3. 14, ét rH avayvoce ris Traraas Siabjens: H. 9. 15, 
éri tH mpwry Svabynny: Xen. Anad. vi. 1. 7, éwi tovT@ spay o 
Muoos exrAntropévous avtovs. 

Basis, foundation: M. 4. 4, ove én’ dprm povp Syoeras 

avOpwros: R. 15. 12, em’ abt@ vn Crrrvwoiow: Mk. 10. 24, 
merovOoras émi Tos ypiuacw: A. 4. 18, diddoxew eri ro 
dvouatt 'Inood: L. 5. 8, dri r@ pyuatl cov yaddow 7o Siervov: 
1 T. 1. 16, wiotevew én’ aire: L. 24. 25: R. 9. 33; 10. 31: 
1 P. 2. 6. Christ is represented as the basis, foundation, on 
which faith rests. With the primary meaning of é7i with the 
dative, ‘absolute superposition,’ is connected the accessory 
notion of ‘dependence on:’ Xen. Anab. i. 4, Bovreveras draws 
pywore ere éorar eri to adeAb@, Cyrus devises measures by 
which he shall no longer be dependent on his brother. 

The ethical basis; occasion or cause of an action or emotion: 
M. 18. 13, yaipes ér’ avr@ (cf. 1 Th. 3. 9): L. 1. 47, syadrace 
TO Tvedpda pou ert TH Oc@ TE owrhpl pou: Mk. 3. 5, cvAAvTroU- 
fevos el TH Twpwoce THS napdias: 2 OC. 12. 21, wy pmeravon- 
odvrwy ért tH axabapaig: R. 6. 21, éf’ ols viv éraccyivecde : 
Xen. Anab. ii. 6. 13, @yddAeras él OeoceBeia nal adnBeia Kai 
Sixacornre: vi. 6. 19, eOvero emi TH mopeia. 

Both these uses are found in 1 Th. 3. 7, vrapexAnO@nuev 
aSergoi édf’ tiv ém) racy tH avdyxn Kal Ore: Huov, where 
the first ér{ marks the objects which were the substratum of 
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the Apostle’s comforts; points to the basis on which the 
qwapaxAnots rested: ‘fundamentum cui veluti superstructa est :’ 
. as in 2C. 7.7, & TH TwapaxrAnoes 4 mapexrAnOn ep vpiv. The 
second evi marks the occasion, with a semi-local force noticing 
that with which the vrapdaxAyots stands in immediate contact 
and connexion: as in 2 C. 7. 4, vmeprrepiccevouar TH yapa 
eri radon TH OrAper jyav. | 

Moving principle; suggesting motive; accompanying con- 
dition: 1 C. 9. 10, ém’ eArmibs opelrer 6 dpotpudy aporpiay: 
H. 9.17, S:aOnen eri vexpois BeBaia: G. 5. 13, duets em’ édev-— 
Gepia éxrAnOnre: M. 19. 9, ds Av arodvon THY yuvaixa avtod et 
447) émrt Tropveia. 

Hence éri marks the purpose, object : E. 2. 10, «ruaOévres ev 
Xprore Incod eri Epyous ayabois, being formed in Christ Jesus 
with a view to good works. Here émi denotes the object or 
aim. of an action considered as the motive or foundation thereof, 
“on the understanding of.’ 

Repeated instances of this occur in classical writers: Xen. 

Anab. v. 8. 8, kai yap iatpol téuvovew Kai xalovow én’ ayalg, 
to do him good: vii. 6. 3, «adel avrovs émi Evia, to share his 
hospitality: ii. 4. 3, Sdfouev émi wodéuq amiévat, for the purpose 
of war: Thucyd. i. 103, Euvé8noav mpos tors Aaxedaipovlous 
é€p’ @ te éElacw, on the condition of their emigrating: 113, 
orrovéas Troimodpevot éf’ @ Tors dvipas Koutodvrat, making truce 
on the condition that they shall carry off their men: Demosth. 
de Cor. 64, rijs mepiewpaxvias (wepidos) tabra yryvopeva em THR 
THs iSias wAeoveFias éd7ids, the party which overlooked these 
things as they occurred with a view to the hope of their own 
Sain : 284, duscdwOns emt 7B ta rovrwvi cuudépovta SiadGet- 
Pew; 95, vavKAnpov mdvr’ ért owrnpia mpdktavra: Thucyd. i. 
37, 73.8 dm Kaxoupyia Kal ov« apeti érerndevoav, this, how- 
©ver, they made their practice, with a view to villainy, not on 
the ground of bravery: 71, émi T@ pt) AvITEtv GAANAOUS TO ioov 
éuere, ye assign what is fair and equal on the principle of not 
&nnoying others. 

Sometimes ézi includes the result, together with the purpose 
8nd object of an action: 2 T. 2. 14, uy Aoyouayeiv, eis ovdev 
Apjoov, él xatactpopH Ta axovoyvTwy, not to contend about 
Words, a cause useful for nothing, resulting in the subversion of 
the hearers: Xen., évi Bra, ert Oavdrw: Thucyd., ra én 
"Tovrows, ‘what was the next best thing to be done.’ 
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érri WITH THE ACCUSATIVE. 


With accusatives di signifies motion, with a view to sup 
position: M. 9. 18, éX@ay émrides rhv yelpa gov én’ avrny: 4. 
lornow avtov él mrepiryvoy Tod tepod: J. 8. 59, Hpav ovv Aide 
iva Bddwou én’ avrov: A. 10. 9, avéBn emi rd Sapa. 

Any extended motion: M. 27. 45, oxdros éyévero éri trie 
chy ynv: 18. 12, rropevOels ert ta dpn: 13. 2, 6 Syros eri 4 
aiytadov eiorixet, had gone to the shore and stationed the 
selves there: 19. 28, xaBicecOe tpeis ert Swdexa Opovous, alo: 
upon the circle of thrones: 23. 35, drrws 2NOn ed’ buds Tray al, 
Sixatov: L. 21. 35, ws mrayis éwedevoetas eri travras: M. 14. : 
avaxnOyjvas emi Tovs yopTous. 

Motion from heaven to earth: Mk. 1. 10, 76 IIvedpua as crept 
Tepav xataBativoy én’ avtov: A. 11. 15, émémece 76 TIvetpa 
aylov én’ avtovs: 2 C, 12. 9, Wa érionnvecn én’ eve 4 Svvay 
tov Xpiorod: G. 6. 16, etpnvn én’ avtovs Kal Ereos. 

The centre of attraction: Mk. 5. 21, cvviyOn Sydos zroA 
er’ avrov: 2 Th. 2. 1, hav ériovvaywyis én’ avrov. éri mar 
the point to which the cvvaywyn was directed, and loses its id 
of superposition in that of approximation or juxtaposition. T 
difference between éi and sapos in this combination is, th 
while zpos points more to the direction to be taken, éwi mar 
more the point to be reached. (Ellicott, 2 Th. 2. 1.) 

Temporal sense: L. 4. 25, éxAeicOn 6 ovpavoes emi & ern Tpi 
10. 35, eri Thy avjpwov, ‘bis Morgen:’ A. 3. 1, emi Thy @pay 1 
mTpocevy ns THY évvarny, ‘bis neun Uhr.’ - 

The direction, bent of the mind or feeling: H. 6. 1, riote 
émi Qecov: M. 27. 43, aéroev eri Ocov: 1 P. 1. 13, rerel 
éXtricate él tiv hepowevny tuiv ydpw: M. 25. 21, éwi odtya 
mloTos, él today oe xataotiow: Li. 9. 5, Tov KovopToy an 
twafare eis papripwy én’ avrovs: 2 Th. 1. 10, émierevdOn 
Haptupioy éd' tpas, a testimony directed to you, involving so1 
idea of ‘nearness or approximation :’ M. 10. 21, éravactjcon 
téxva ém) yoveis: 2 Th. 2. 4, trepaipopevos ei advra Neyoper 
Ocov: LXX, Dan. 11. 36, thrwOyocerat nal peyaruvOnceras ¢ 
mavra Qeov. él with its general local meaning involves t 
more specific and ethical one of opposition. 

The difference between eis and éwi may be marked in R. 
22, Suxcatootvn Sé Oeod Sid srictews ’Incod Xpiorov eis amavt 
kal éri maytas tovs miotevovras, God’s plan of justifyu 
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through faith in Christ Jesus extending to and resting upon; 
reaching to and efficacious for all who believe. 

evi in composition expresses rest; as émipévw, émixetpar: 
direction, ériyéw: motion towards, éwuyeipéo: increase, com- 
Pleteness, érrvywookw, eriyvwots: addition, émiuadéw: repeti- 
tion, emiPode. 

Ih ératcyvvopat, eri marks the imaginary point of applica- 
tian, that on which the feeling is based; used with persons Mk. 
8.38; L. 9. 26, and with things R.1. 16; 1 7.1.16. morevery, 
€Anifev are followed by év, eis, éwi, but generally with a differ- 
ence of meaning, as the exercise of faith is contemplated under 
different aspects. uorevew év, R. 10. 9, involves the idea of 
being in Christ as the substratum of spiritual life; asorevesv 
eds, M. 18.6; J. 8. 15; A. 22.19; Ph. 1. 29, implies union of a 
fuller and more mystical nature, with probably some accessory 
ideas of mental direction towards the object of faith; muorevew 
ézi, with the dative, R. 10. 11; 1 T. 1. 16, involves repose, 
reliance on; muorevew éri, with the accusative, J. 14. 1, denotes 
Mental direction with a view to that reliance. So éAmifew év 

Marks the basis or foundation of hope, 1 C. 15. 19; eMmrigety eis, 
the direction of the hope with the further idea of union and 
Communion with the object of hope, J. 5. 45; 2C. 1.10; 1 P. 
3. 5, édmifew éri, with the dative, marks the foundation on 
Which the hope rests, 1 T. 6.17; R. 15.12. éAarifew emi, with 
he accusative, the mental direction, 1 T. 5. 5. 
Merd, in common Greek, is joined only with the gen. and 
2Ccus. In poetry it is found with the dative. 
fzera denotes companionship, or pursuit with a view to com- 
Panionship, and thus differs from ovv, which expresses conjune- 
ion, union, coherence. Thus E. 6. 23, ayamrn pera TriorEws, 
©ve in company with faith, implying their coexistence. dyamrn 
@bpv oioter would denote their coherence, or confusion; the one 
Quality being identified with the other, which would have no 
Meaning; yet.we have, E. 4. 31, wixpia... adv xaxia, as bitter- 
Mess is identical with some badness of disposition, and in 1 C. 
0. 13, ody TS Tetpacu@ Kal tiv éxBacvw, as the one is insepa- 
tTably united with the other: 1 Thess. 3. 13, META WAaYTOV TOY 
Yylwy abrod, the saints are represented as attending our Lord 
at His coming and swelling the majesty of His train : a Tois 
@ylows would describe them as united with Him. Hence ovv is 
used C. 3. 3, 2) Lot tudv xéxpurrtat ovv TO Xpiota ey TH Oew. 
— N 
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Amid, among: M. 26. 58, éxd@yro eta THY irnpetav: Rev. 
21. 3, ) oxnvyn tod Beod peta trav avOpwreoyv Kal oxnveces per 
avtav: Mk. 1. 13, jv pera trav Onplwv. The original significa- 
tion of pera is connected with pécos, ‘ medius,’ with the German. 
‘mit,’ ‘ Mittel,’ and the English ‘ mid,’ ‘ middle.’ 

In company with: J. 11. 31, ot dvres per atrijs ev TH oixia= 
M. 9. 15, éf’ Scov per -avrav éotw 6 vupdios: Rev. 14. 13, rds 
5¢ épya avtav axorovOei per’ avtrav: 2 Th. 1. 7, dveow pe 
Huo... am’ ovpavod per aryyédov Suvdpews avrov. 

pera refers especially to the mental feeling and dispositiom 
with which an action is performed: L. 1. 39, pera ozrovdjs: & 
C. 7. 15, @s peta hoB8ov nal tpduou édéEacGe avrov: Mk. 3. 5, 
meptpreyapevos avTovs per’ opyns. Hence it is expressive of 
sympathy, of one’s side or party: M. 12. 30, 6 uy dy per’ euoe 
axar’ énod dori: L. 9. 49, ov axorovbel wel” Hpcov. 

Occasionally with the idea of aid or blessing: J. 8. 29, @ 
méuras pe per euod cori: H. 13. 25, 9 ydpis pera mravrom 
vyov: A. 2. 28, rAnpwces pe evppoovvns peTa TOU Tpoownos 
cou. 

Mutual action, interest, feeling: M. 12. 30, u7 cuvdyov pera 
éuod: 18. 23, 7OéAnoe ocuvapat Aoyor peta Tov SovrAwY avToD < 
22. 16, atrogTéAXovew avT@ Tous wabntas alray yeTa TOV “Hpwox 
diavov: L. 10. 37, 6 srosjoas édXeos pet’ avrod, marking ths 
mutual action of giver and receiver: 2 J. 2, da tv adAjOeas 
Ty pévovoay ev hyiv Kal pel hav Errat eis aiava, the subjec= 
tive doctrinal truth is expressed by ¢vy. The personal trutI- 
Christ Himself who aids us, as sharing our nature, is expresse< 
by perd. 

After words implying accord, discord: L. 23. 12, éeyévovra 
giro. per GdAndov: R. 12. 18, wera travrwy avOpwrev eipr 
vevovtes: 1 J. 4. 17, TereXelwras 9 dyatrn pet nuov: Rev. = 
16, TONELNTW MET AUTO. 

Participation: 2 C. 6. 15, 16, Tés pepis mriot@ pera atrictor™ 
J. 13. 8, ovm eyes pépos per’ euod: L. 22. 37, wera avopur 
éroylcOn: 1. 72, mrowjoas EdXeos peta THY TraTépwy: Mk. 6. 5am 
evOéws EXAANCTEV [LET AUTODV. 

The concomitant of an action, marking the circumstance c— 
condition with which another event is attended: M. 14. 7, wea 
Spxov wmpodoynoev avT#: 2 Th. 3. 12, wera jovyias épyalopevose 
1 T. 1. 14, dreperrcovacey 7 yapis Tod Kuplov nuav peta rics 
Tews Kab ayarns THs vy Xpiot@ Inco’: Mk. 9, 24, wal evbéces 
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fepitas 6 matnp Tod maidiou pera Saxpiwy édreye: E. 6. 23, 
ELpivn toils aderois nal aydtrn pera wlorews, as if enhanced by 
faith. 

perd with the accusative implies succession in time; M, 17.1, 
peel 7 pépas é&: J. 13.7, wera radra: M. 26. 32, mera, TO eyep- 
Oval we: in place, H. 9, 3, pera to Sevrepoy xatarétacpa, i.e. 
behind. 

In composition werd expresses community, participation, 
feerabiiwpmt, weréxw: sequence or succession jn time, peTavoéw, 
feetapédopat: backwards, reversion, peraGeois: change of place 
or condition, yetaBaivw, petaBaddr\(w, Thucyd. perd xeipas 
€xev, to have in hand. 

The uniform meaning of mapa is, ‘by the side of :’ Trapa ood, 
from, by thy side: zapa ooh at, by thy side; mapa cé, to, by 
thy side. 


mwapd& WITH THE GENITIVE, 


Genitive of person after verbs of motion, coming, sending: 
J. 1. 6, dvOpwros amerradpevos Tapa Ocod: Mk. 14. 43, Tapa 
Ylveras "Iovdas . .° mapa Tay apylepéwy: J. 7. 29, Wap’ avTov 
Ee gu, kaxelvos pe drréareuney, 

The source whence any thing proceeds: L. 6. 19, Suvapis 
Wap avtod e&jrOev: M. 21. 42, rapa Kupliov éyévero airy: 
EL. 2.1, éEnNOe Soypa mapa Kaicapos : Phil. 4. 18, deFdpevos 
rap "Exagpobdirov ta ap tuov: M. 2. 4, émuvOdvero Trap 
Quriv: A. 26. 12, per’ éfovcias Kai éritpomns THs Tapa TeV 
Sprviepewv. 

Sometimes it appears to be used for the agent ; but mapa 
Marks the instigators : A. 22. 30, 76 Ti Katyyopetra: trapa Tov 
"Kov8alov. Here td could not have been used, as the Jews had 

id no formal charge. “If the action proceeds from a person, 
Weapa or bro is employed. apd indicates merely in general 
terms the source of motion; io indicates the special efficient 
&nd producing cause.’’ Winer, § 47. 

Hence it is used as a periphrasis for the genitive of possession 
Or relation: Mk. 3. 21, of wap avrov, his kindred: 5, 26, ra 
Wap éavtis mavra, all her property: i.q., L. 8. 43, dAov Tov 

Biov. 
‘apd denotes emanation from a personal source; a7ro, emana- 
tion simply: dar’ ovpavod, predication of Place : Mk. 8. 11, 
Snroivres rap’ abrod anpeloy amd Tod ovpavod. ; 
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jwapa WITH THE DATIVE. 


Dative of person or place, expressing rest, position: 
19. 25, eloriecay Tapa Te oTavp@: A. 9. 43, petvat Ta, 
Time Sipwve. 

Proximity: M. 22. 25, foay map piv érra aderdpoi: 1 
16. 2, r:Oérw trap’ éavr@, at home. 

In the power of: L. 1. 37, ov« aduvatnce wrapa Te Oew 7 
phua: M. 19. 26, rapa avOpw@roas todto advvaroy éor, Tapa 
@e@ wavra Suvata éore. 

In the judgment of: 1 P. 2. 4, rapa Oe@ Exrexroy Evripa 
1 C. 3. 19, 4) copia Tod Kocpov TovTo pwpla Tapa Th Oc@ eos 
A. 26. 8, amrtoroy Kpiveras wap tpiv ei 6 Beds vexpovs éyelpet. 

In the court of heaven: R. 2. 13, Sixatoe wrapa roe Bea 
R. 2. 11, ob ydp €or wpocwrodmppia mapa Te Oe@: 2 P. 2. _ 
ov dépovert nat avtay trapa Kupiy Brydaodnpmov xpicww. 

In fellowship with God: 1 C. 7. 24, &xaaros ey @ ExANOn 
TovT@ pevéTH Trapa T@ Be. 

The following may be classed under the head of rest, p> 
tion; laid up with; in store with: M. 6. 1, psrOov ox ey 
mapa T@ Tratpl Yuav: L. 1. 30, edpes yap Tapa TO Be. 

Accusative. Motion to a place; alongside: M. 15. 29, # 
peraBas .. . RAGE wapa THY Oaracoay : 30, Kai Eppipay air 
qapa Tous Todas TOU 'Inood: Mk. 4. 15, of mapa rHy ddov. 

With verbs of rest where previous motion is implied: 
13. 1, éxaOnto trapa tHhyv Odraccay: L. 7. 38, otaca mapa T< 
mooas avTOv OTricw. 


qjapd WITH THE ACCUSATIVE. 


Of the ground or reason, along with which a conclus3 
follows: 1 C. 12. 15, od rapa tobro on gotw éx Tod cwopaT 
not for this reason is it no part of the body. 

Hence it has the force of ‘beside’ in English, which mea: 
‘by the side.’ Compare ‘beside the question,’ ‘ inconsist€ 
with,’ ‘different from,’ ‘ beyond,’ ‘ except :’ G. 1. 8, dav dyye? 
éF ovpavod evayyedifnrar viv aap’ 8 edmpyyediodueba: 1 
3. 11, Oeuédvov Adrov ovdels Sivaras Oeivar Tapa Tov Keipeve 
A. 18. 13, mapa tov vouoy obros avare(Oe tos avOpanre 
aéBecOa tov Oeov: R. 1. 25, éXdtpevoay 7H Krloes wapd 1 
xtlcavra, to the neglect of the Creator. Compare R. I. 


~~ 
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wrapa dvow: 4. 18, wap’ édrida, ‘preter naturam,’ ‘ preter 
spem.’ 

Beside, less than: 2 ©. 11. 24, reccapdxovra trapd pilav: 
more than, beyond a line real or imaginary: L. 13. 2, apap- 
Tol mapa mavras. This has been referred to the use of the 
Hebrew particle !, but compare srapa mdvtas *Ayawovs péyas: 
Xen. Anad. vi. 6. 8, Gio ev avtav wap’ ddtyov érrovotvro Tov 
Knréavdpov: L. 3. 13, pndév wréov mapa 16 Stateraypévoy dpiv 
awpdocere: R. 12. 3, map’ 6 Set ppoveiv. 

So ‘preter,’ ‘passing beyond,’ is nearly synonymous with 
“ propter,’ ‘ preter opinionem.’ 

In composition rapa has the meaning of ‘alongside,’ ‘ by the 
Bide of,’ rapaBody, tapabadacotos, wapiornut: ‘to the side of,’ 
“to one’s hand,’ rrapadidwpu, Tapéyw, Tapaxadéw: ‘to one side of,’ 
‘past,’ mapépyouat, mapatrAéw: ‘beyond,’ ‘amiss,’ ‘wrongly,’ 
Tapaxotw, TapaBaivy : ‘with bad intent,’ vaparnpéw, Trapotpiva. 
Compare the German ‘ver-,’ in ‘verschworen,’ ‘ forsweayr.’ 
Wapaitoduat, decline, have nothing to do with: Thucyd. i. 132, 
WTaparoimoadapevos ofpayida, having counterfeited the seal. 

tro, from which tnrép is formed, is used in the New Testa- 
Ment with genitive and accusative. The significations are, with 
the genitive, motion from beneath; with the dative, position 
below ; with the accusative, motion or extension underneath. 

&7ro is used with verbs neuter and passive to mark the 
efficient or instrumental cause, and denotes the subject or 
&gent from under whose hand, power, agency, causation, the 

4Ction of the verb generally proceeds. 

_ The local signification may be traced in 2 P. 1. 17, duvijs 
€veyOeians tro Tis weyarorpetrobs doEns. 

_ The agent: M. 1. 22, 76 fnOév bd tod Kuplov: 2. 16, 
“VerraiyOn iro tav payor: L. 14. 8, bray KAnOHs taro Tivos eis 
Yapous: 21. 20, evxdoupevnv td otpatorrédwv thy ‘Iepoveadn. 

The cause: L. 8. 14, id pepyuvav . . . mopevouevor ovprvt- 
Yowtar: 7. 24, xddapov bro avéuou carevopevoy: 2 P. 2. 17, 
Vesbérat trrd NatNaTrOS ENaUYOLEVAL. 

Though do is generally used with verbs of the passive 
VOice, it is joined also to neuter verbs having a passive force, 
and to transitive verbs where a passive sense is implied: L. 
9. 7, ta ywoueva tm’ abrod: A. 23. 30, pnvubeions émrtBovdjjs 
KéMew grecOas id trav “Iovdaiwv: M. 17. 12, wédAree maoyew 
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tr’ avrov: 2 O. 11. 4, id “Iovdalwy revraxig Tteccapaxovra—~ 
mapa piav édaBov. 

tro with the accusative of place, whither, or extension under-—- 
neath: M. 8. 8, imo riv oréyny eicépyecbar: Mk. 4. 32, trae 
THY TKLaY aUTOY Ta TreTEWa KaTacKnvoiy: Ja. 2. 3, Kabov ddbomee, 
two TO UTroTrodioy pov. 

Of moral subjection: 1 T. 6. 1, imro Cuyov Soda: R. 16. 20. 
cuvrpie: tov Satavay tro rovs mobas tyov ev tayet: 7. 14, wm , 
mempayévos id THv duaptiay: 6. 14, ob yap date id vOpoV— ey 
GAN’ tro ydpw: 3.9, wavras id’ dyaptiay elvar: M. 8. 9, xa} 
yap éyw avOpwiros eips imo éfouciav, éywy im’ ewavrov otpa=mm, 
TUBTAS. 

Of time, Latin, ‘sub:’ A. 5. 21, tard tov dpOpov. 

In composition vo has the force of ‘under,’ wvmnpérqems, 
wirnxoos: ‘underhanded,’ ‘secretly,’ tmroBddrAw, trodeixvupe— : 
‘under one’s roof,’ vmodéyouat, trovoia, ‘surmise,’ 1 T. 6. a : 
Demosth. imovorat mractal Kai mpopacers abuxor. 

IIpos has a signification of motion onwards. The full formmmn 
is mpori, a lengthened form of vrapda, denoting adversus ratha=r 
than apud. The general meaning with the several cases 1s 
mpos tovTwy, in consideration of these things, as a motivas=>: 
mpos Tourots, in addition to these things, as an act: mpos TavT— «at, 
with a view to these things, as an end. apd denotes an actu =al 
motion or change of place in some object ; mpos merely inGlLi- 
cates a direction or tendency. Hence zapd and zpos near~ Hy 
concur in their use with the dative, as the case of rest; b»1t 
most pluinly differ in their use with the genitive and accusatiw” €- 


mpos WITH THE GENITIVE AND DATIVE. 


Genitive, in consideration of, in behalf of, for the bene fit 
of: A. 27. 34, rodro pos Tijs buerépas cwrnpias irdpye. Su«ch 
is the repeated use of zpos in classical authors. Thucyd. iv. D2; 
6 Geos mrpos Huey éorat, the god will be on our side: ii. 86,7 <<” 
aTevp vavpayia pos Aaxedaipoviwy éori, the fighting in tbe 
narrow sea is in favour of the Lacedemonians: Xen. Mem. i1- 
3. 15, aroma Aé€yets Kal ovdapas pos cod, you utter absurdities? 
and by no means to your credit: Xen. Anab. ii. 5. 20, xpos p<” 
Gedy aceBés, pos 5é avOpwirav aioxypor, in the estimation of 
gods, of men. Hence the use of pds with the genitive 27 
adjurations: pos Qewy, as regarded by the gods. In th 
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usage zpos answers to the Latin ‘per,’ which is otherwise 
equivalent to 6:4, c. gen. 

mpos, on the part of, refers to external agency, while é« 
denotes internal action: Soph. Trach. 676, 7, SiaBopov apos 
ovdevos tav évdov, aA’ eSearov é€ avrod POive. 7 

mpos often means, in accordance with: Xen. Anad. i. 2. 11, 
ow yap tw mpos to’ Kupov tporov éyovra pu) arrodibovat: 
A ristoph. Plut. 3538—5, To Te yap eEaipyns ayay otrws inrep- 
wAovreiv TOT ab Sedouxévar mpos avdpos ovdey tyes ear’ eipyac- 
évov: Schol., 7 “mpos’ To xaijxoy onpalver. 

Dative; at, near: J. 18. 16, etorrnnes pos TH ‘Oipa: 20. 
Ceapd Bho a@yyédous, Eva mWpos TH Kepanrj, kal &va Tpos rois 
Trociv: L. 19. 37, éyyifovros S€ avtod dyn apes rH KataBdaoes 
FOw dpovs, as he drew near Jerusalem, being already at the 
deciivity of the mount. 


mpoS WITH THE ACCUSATIVE. 


‘rpos With the accusative signifies the direction of motion, ot 
the relation between two objects. 
,. Actual motion: M. 2. 12, ux) avaxdurfas mpos ‘Hpwdny : 3. 5, 
€Leropevero mpss abrov: 1 Th. 3. 6, eadévros mpos mma ag’ 
Ogedv: M. 21. 34, déotede tos Sovdous abrod Mpos TOUS 
Y€eopyous: 26. 67, amriyayov mpos Kaiddav. 
Also where antecedent motion is implied: Mk. 5. 22, aéaree 
WW Pos Tors wddas avtod: M. 3. 10, 4 akivy mpos tHy pilav xeiras: 
- 16. 20, ds éBEBAnTo Tpos Tov TWuA@Va auTou: A. 5. ‘lo, eFevey- 
Nayres Earpav ™pos Tov avdpa autis: M. 26. 18, wpos oe row 
"TS rdaeya: 55, Tpos buds exabelouny Siidoxov: Mk. 11. 4, edpov 
“roy wra@Aov Sedeuévov rps tiv Ovpav. 
. Mere direction: L. 7. 44, orpadpels mpos tiv yuvaixa: E. 
3. 14, xdprte Td yovarad pov mpos tov warépa: Mk. 14. 54, 
Oepatvdpevos arpds TO dias: G. 6. 10, épyatdpela Td ayabdv 
mpos mavras. From this arises its use with verbs of speaking. 
The object of a disposition or feeling: 2 C. 3. 4, memoiOnow 
éyouev mrpos tov Beov: 1 Th. 1. 8, 9 wiotis 7 pos Tov Oeov: 
A. 6.1, yoyyvopes mpos tots ‘EBpaiovs: L. 23. 12, wpouTipyov 
év €yOpa dvres mpos éavtovs: A. 28. 25, dovudwvor dvres Tpos 
@\AXOUS. 
The relation which one object has towards another. 
The remote object: Mk. 12. 12, éyvwoay Srt mpos abrovs Thy 
TapaBornv ele: A. 24. 16, ampooKotroy cuveidnow exe Mmpos 
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tov Qeov: M. 27. 4, ri apds judas; what in reference to us? 
So H. 1. 7, apos pev Tous ayyédous Aéyet: H. 9. 13, deyealen pos 
Thy THS capKos KaBapornta: L. 18. 1, EXeye wrapaBorny avrois 
apos To Seiv mravrote mpocevyecOar: M. 27. 14, ovn atrexplOn 
aut@ pos ovde év pra. 

Conformity to a rule or standard: L. 12. 47, pmdeé sromjoas 
mpos TO OéAnua avrov: 2 C0. 5. 10, va Kopionrat Exactos Ta Si 
Tov cwpatos mpos & érpakeyv: G. 2. 14, od« dpOoTroSobat mpos 
Thy adnbeaayv tod evayyediou: Xen. Anab. vi. 1. 3, arpos avdov 
apynoavto. 

Hence it denotes comparison: R. 8. 18, ov« d&ta ta rraOypara | 
Tov viv xatpod mpos thy péddovoay Sokay: Plato, ra Sé GAAa ~ 
opustxpa ay ein wrpos Tava wot BAGBn. 

Looking to, the occasion of an act: Mk. 10. 5, apos ti 
oxAnpoxapoiay bua eyparyey piv thy éevroAny TavTny. 

The subjective purpose of the agent: A. 3. 10, odros fv x= 
apos THY ékennoouvny KaOnuevos: 1 C. 6. 5, pos evtpoTriy tyims 
Myo: H. 6. 11, tTHv adrnv évdeixvucbar orrovdyny mpos TMS 
wrnpopoplay ris éArridos Aypt TéXous: 1 Th. 2. 9, vuerds nam. 
Huépas épyafomwevot wpas TO py ériBaphoal twa bpov: E. 4, 11- 
12, &dwKxe TOUS pey aTrogTONOUS . . . POS TOV KATAPTLOLOV TOL 
ayiwv: Philem. 6, axovwv cov tTHv aydrnv nai thy wiotw pe 
éyeus mpos tov Kup ‘Incobv nai eis wavras tous ayious, thes 
Lord was the object towards which their feelings were directed 
(wrpos) ; the operation of their feelings, ag testified by their actex. 
of benevolence among the saints, is set forth by eis. 

Of a result or tendency: 2 P. 3. 16, & orpeBrodow spos Tims 
iSlav aitav aradeav: J. 11. 4, dcOéveta pds Odvarov: 1 J! 
5. 16, dpaptia mpos Oavarov. 

In some expressions the primary idea of direction is lost=4 
especially with persons: M. 26. 55, apos tpas éxabetouny 
G. 1. 18, éwréuewa mpds aitov: 2. 5; 4. 18: 1 Th. 3. 4, dre— 
mpos Uuas hyev: 2 Th. 2. 5. pos is followed by the accusative= 
with verbs of rest, and is equivalent to apa with the dative= 
‘apud aliquem.’ In several of these instances previous motior=™™ 
is implied ; so that with this use of pos we may compare the= 
alleged interchange of eis and ép. 

In the expressions, J. 1. 1, 6 Adyos jv mpos Tov Bedv, ane— 
1 J. 1. 2, #rus Fv wpos tov IIarépa, there is no exact equivalen_~ 
in English. The meaning is ‘united to God;’ ever abiding ia” 
and with Him. 
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Adverbial uses are, wpos xatpov, pos pay, pos TO Tapov. 

Adjectival: L. 14. 32, ra apos etpnynv: A. 28. 10, Ta mpos 
Tay xpeiav: A, 23. 30: R. 15. 17, ra mpos tov Oeoy: 2 P. 1. 3, 
Ta Tpos Cwny. 

arpos in composition has the meaning of motion towards, 
Tpocayw, Tpocépyopuat, Tpootinrw : addition, besides, mpocas- 
téw, mMpocdaTravdw, mpocarreiéw: direction, mpocevyouat, 
apooxdivew: intensity, strengthening the force of the simple 
word: mpoovretvos, mpoadirns. 


ADVERBS USED AS PREPOSITIONS. 


The following adverbial prepositions are used with a genitive: 
avev, without, 1 P. 3.1: dypi, péypt, of place and time, as 
far as, until, M. 13. 30: A. 11. 5: R. 5. 13; 15. 19: adypus 
ov, until, whilst, as long as: éyyis, near, J. 3. 23; 6. 19: 
H. 6. 8; 8. 13: éyrpocbev, before, of place, M. 5. 24: in the 
Presence of, 6. 1: precedence, J. 1. 15: €vavrt, évavriov, 
€vdrrov, in the presence of: évexa, ydptv, on account of, for 
the sake of: érdvw, above, of place, price, dignity, M. 21.7: 
Mk. 14. 5: L. 19. 17, 18: és, as far as, of place, until, of 
time: éws od, sc. ypdvov, M. 1. 25: daicev, driow, behind, 
after : mdnoiov, near. 

Xdpwv does not always mean in gratiam, but is used especially 
by later writers to express all shades of meaning, from those 
of favour, furtherance, to those of mere causal relation. The 
Meanings of yapw range from in gratiam to causd and propter, 
Just as those of &vexa range from causdé to quod attinet ad. In 
G. 3. 19, ray rapaBdcewv yaptv, some give a negative meaning 
to dow: ‘peccatorum coereendorum gratia,’ but the correct 
Meaning probably is, ‘ Transgressionum causa ut transgressiones 
Palam faceret, eoque modo homines cogeret ad agnitionem sui 
Freatus.” Calvin. ‘The object of the law was to make trans- 
STessions palpable, to awaken a conviction of sin in the heart, 
&nd make man feel his need of a Saviour. It was thus also 
Necessarily temporary (dypis of €AOn 7d orépya), for when 
the seed did come, higher influences began to work within.” 
(Ellicott, G. 3. 19.) 


CHAPTER X. 
SYNONYMS. 


*AyaGos, good in its kind, morally good, virtuous, the opposite=»— 
of «xaxos, bad in its kind. Contrasted with Sicatos, ayabomem =; 
describes a man of eminent kindness and philanthropy, a dis——.s- 
tinguished benefactor, ‘qui commodum aliis prebet ;’ wherea==m_ms 
Sixavos describes one who does what is just and right accordings=ag ¢ 
to law, ‘ qui recti et honesti legem sequitur.’ The déxcasos mayger—y 
exemplify the maxim, ‘Summum jus, summa injuria,’ and thum sms 
forfeit his title to be regarded as aya@os. In contrast witHl -h 
Sixavos, and approximating to dya0és, is émieikns, one whe=_mo 
tempers the rigour of strict justice, corrects its inaccuracies ane» _«d 
supplies its defects with the gentleness and firmness of equity~qpy. 
érvelxera eottv % Stcaliwv éXdtrwots. Some derive émteixera from—an 
elxw, cedo, others correctly from eixds (éouxa), ‘quod decet. =.’ 
Xpnords, ‘well disposed,’ actively beneficent in spite of imm=—- 
gratitude: L. 6. 35, avros ypnoros éorw él Tos ayaploto._—=s 
xal trovnpous, ‘morally good :’ Demosth. de Cor. 269, éyo vopife—“a 
Tov pev ev traGovta Seiy peuvicOat tov mdavta ypdovoy, Tov 
moingavra evOus ériredjoOar, ei Set Tov pev ypnotod, Tov d& === 
puxpopiyou, moiv épyov avOpwrrov: ypnororns, the goodness <—f 
the Divine attributes, showing itself by ¢:AavOpwrla, benev——- 
lence to man, In human agents ypnororns is ‘attractivenesas= ,’ 
“‘benignitas que in dandis beneficiis cernitur; sive suavit=ams 
invitans ad familiaritatem sui, dulcis alloquio, moribus ten—s™- 
perata:” dya@wovrn, sterling goodness apart from winnim # 
attractiveness. ‘‘Potest bonitas esse tristior, et fronte sever—™4 
moribus irrugata bene quidem facere, et preestare quod poscitur— ~ 
“ Xpnororns, ayabwovvn, are nearly synonymous. yp. may 
perhaps denote that benevolence and sweetness of dispositio™ 
which finds its sphere and exercise in our intercourse with or®@ 
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another, joined with d:AavOpwrrla, Tit. 3.4. ayabwouvrn, which 
occurs R. 15. 14; E. 5.9; G. 5. 22; 2 Th. 1. 11, seems to mark 
that propension of mind which leads a man both to will and to do 
what is good, including necessarily the idea of bountifulness, 

Neh. 9.25. daya0orns is a later word, and may be distinguished 

from a@yaSwotvn as denoting rather ‘goodness in its essence,’ 

and is thus commonly used in reference to God.’ (Ellicott, G. 

5. 22.) 

Philo remarks éoverns ev mpos tov Qeov, Sixavocvvn S€ mpos 
Gyipwrous Oewpeitat. But éovorns involves the idea of holy 
purity, ro xadapov: 1 T. 2.8; H. 7. 26, wept pév avOpmrrovs Ta 
Tpoonxovta mpatrwv dixav ay ampartot, wepi dé Qeovs dora, 
Plato. ‘“‘dotws and S:xalws form on the positive side a com- 
Pound idea of holy purity and righteousness, whether towards 
God or towards men, while dpéumrws states on the negative 
mide the general blamelessness in both aspects and relations.”’ 
(Ellicott, 1 Th. 2. 10.) . 

-In the New Testament «adds is equally corextensive in 
Meaning with aya0os, and frequently denotes what is simply 
and morally good: 1 Th. 5. 2t; G. 6.9; 1 T.1. 8, ofSapev dre 
xahos 6 vowos, morally good, not merely useful but positively 
exellent. Archbishop Trench remarks that the usual distinction 
between Sotos and Sixatos, which would refer doves to the keeper 

Of the first table of the law, and Stxasos to the keeper of the 
Second, is not observed, and could hardly be maintained in the 

ew Testament. The Scripture which recognizes all righteous- 

Regs as one, as growing out of a single root, and obedient to a 
Single law, gives no room for such an antithesis. He who loves 

his brother, and fulfils his duties towards him, loves him in 

God and for God. The second great commandment is not co- 

Srdinated with the first greatest, but subordinated to, and in 

Part included in it. (Mk. 12. 30, 31.) 

_ a@yarde denotes the result of the deliberative exercise of the 

Judgment; the giving a decided preference to one object or 
Person out of many; love for the character; ‘deligere ;’ fre- 
quently it implies regard and satisfaction rather than affection 
With especial reference to external acts. qAéw denotes greater 
Strength of feeling, springing from passion or instinct, love for 
the person, ‘amare,’ ‘delight in doing,’ hence ‘am wont to do.’ 
Sexual love is expressed by épav. 

aydrn is more expressive and diffusive than ¢:AavOpwrla, 
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It extends not only to the brotherhood, but to all men, even 
enemies. Hence dayamn is the crown of Christian virtues. 
apyn pév mriotis, TéeNos S€ ayarrn. (Ignatius.) 

dyos, any matter inspiring religious awe or reverence (dlo.cu, 
stand in awe of), dyvos, pure, clean in a ceremonial sense, cle=ar 
of reproach, honest, free from suspicion and above suspicic»n. 
ayvos implies properly an outward, and thence an inwaax 
purity, “in quo nihil est impuri.” (Tittmann.) A simplicity of 
holy motive carried out in consistency of holy action. dylf&u, 
ayvicos, applied to the purifications which the Jews adopted 
previous to the celebration of the Jewish festivals; hexuce 
applied to the purification of the heart, 1 P. 1.22; 1J.3. 3; 
Ja. 4.8. dyws, consecrated to God, ‘ sanctus,’ separated froma 2 
common to a holy use, 1 P. 1. 15; implying essential purity, 
subjective sanctity. Hence dyalw, dyacpos are connected 
with xa@apif{w. drys, the opposite of xowds, BéBnros, open to 
any one, combined with, «Aytos: H. 3.1, aderqol aytot, ANTES 
évroupaviou péroxyot. dyvds denotes freedom from inward im- 
purity ; auiavros, from stain outwardly contracted, or pollution ; 
xa@apos, from alien admixture. “In dios cogitatur potissimum 
verecundia que wyv@ rei vel persons debetur.”—a@yos corre- 
sponds to the Latin word ‘sacer,’ and implies ‘set apart > OF 
‘devoted,’ whether for good or for evil. In Thucyd. i. 126, 7¢ 
&yos THs Oeod, is the accursed thing devoted to the vengeance © 
the goddess, or that would draw down her vengeance. (Arnold -) 

dryopdt, buy, as in a market-place, for a certain price (7177) 3 
Aurpow, effect deliverance, by the ‘payment of ransom an 
exertion of power. Avrpoy is the price paid for releasing any 
one from captivity, punishment, or death (Avw, loose), the 
buying back by paying the price of what had been sold 
(dtrowa), or the redeeming what had been devoted by substi- 
tuting something in its place. So avr/durpov, with the further 
idea ‘in room of,’ denoting exchange, the price paid for pro- 
curing the liberation of another by ransom or forfeit. Avtpame; 
arro\vTpwaots, the process of deliverance; iAacpos, éfidacpS: 
are the same as Avrpov, with the leading idea of propitiation, 
expiation, the means of averting displeasure, and of providing 
for the exercise of mercy in harmony with justice; applied t 
our Lord as the propitiator, in 1 J. 2. 2; 4. 10. Thus the 
death of Christ has an effect on our salvation over and above 
its subjective power in subduing the heart and moulding the 
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wil, for it is a ransoming and redemption from the penalties of 
dvouia, as well as its bondage, Tit. 2. 14. repurotéopat, make 
one’s own, acquire for oneself, without reference to the manner. 
E. 1. 14, ets arroAvTpwow THS TepuTounocews, With a view to that 
deliverance by purchase; the end and purpose of which was to 
acquire the inheritance in heaven, a deliverance from shame 
and woe, and an acquisition of an inheritance in glory and bliss. 
Hence the redeemed are called Aads eis srepitroinow, 1 P. 2. 9; 
Aads Teptovatos, Tit. 2. 14. Christ has made them His own; 
their title to the kingdom of heaven consists in their being His. 
amovvTpwots includes three ideas: (1) a state of captivity; (2) 
the interposition of a AUvTpov (M. 20. 28; Mk. 10. 45), or avri- 
Aurpov (1 T. 2. 6), a price or valuable consideration; (3) a con- 
sequent deliverance. Sometimes the doAvrpwats is spoken of 
as completed, R. 3. 24; E. 1.7; ©. 1. 14: sometimes as future, 
R. 8. 23; E. 1. 14; 4. 30. It is the difference between the 
spiritual resurrection of J. 5. 25, and the bodily resurrection of 
J. 5.28, 29. (Vaughan.) The avi in avridvtpoy is not redun- 
dant, but expresses the idea of exchange; “‘ permutationem qua 
weluti capite caput et vita vitam redemit.’”’ (Waterland on 
Fundamentals, v.72.) Bishop Ellicott has well remarked, “ All 
the modern theories of atonement seem to overlook that God 
hates sin as sin, not as a personal offence against Himself.” 
adoxuos, in a passive sense, ‘rejected on trial,’ not standing 
Che test, spurious; in an active sense, undiscerning, unable to 
CListinguish truth from error, alien to; xarePOappévor Tov vovv, 
‘Witiated in principle; peuracpévos, polluted in heart; azoros, 
wanfaithful to profession ; azrodoxiudfw, reject as unsuitable or 
Clisqualified ; Bacavifw, apply a touchstone, examine by words 
©r torture, afflict ; doxiwos, approved on examination. Soxiudlo 
As used in the two senses, prove by test, approve on trial: R. 2. 
us, Soxipalers ta Siadéporta, art a discerner of things that 
differ. So Ph. 1. 10, to test right and wrong, true and false. 
aidws, the inner grace of reverence, ‘ verecundia;’ the turn- 
ing in upon oneself (é€vtpo77), which recoils from any thing 
unseemly or impure, an innate moral repugnance to the doing 
of the dishonourable act; ‘shamefastness.’ aioyuvy, the sense 
of disgrace; the feeling of shame, ‘ pudor,’ which attends the 
performance of a dishonourable deed, and the feeling which 
deters a man from bad conduct, through fear of being put to 
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shame. aides will always restrain a good man from an wan- 
worthy act; aicyvvy will sometimes restrain a bad m-zan. 
cwodpoourn is to the intellectual faculty what aides is to he 
heart and spirit: cwhpoovvn Néyerat atro Tov cwas Tas hpéx~as 
éyewv, Chrysostom. aides cwppoovvns mrelorov peréyet, Thuctyd. 
i, 84. The soundness of mind or discretion which regula tes 
and controls all inordinate desires, and exercises a dignifed 
restraint on the actions and deportment. A well-balanced steate 
of mind, resulting from habitual self-restraint: A. 26. <25, 
codppocivn dotiv érixpdtrea Tav ériOupvav, 4 Mace. 1. 31. 

The importance of cwdpoctvn is significantly shown by t he 
connexion in which it stands in 1 T. 2. 15, day pelywow © 
wlores Kai wyamry Kai aylacu@ pera owppoovrns. 

airéw, entreat, beg, supplicate, implies a distinction in positz on 
and circumstances between the parties, and expresses a petitm «00 
from an inferior to a superior. épwray is a word of wiciber 
meaning ; to ask for information, question, as well as supplica— e. 
Both words are used in A. 3. 2, airety, beg alms; épw7dv, mam—ke 
inquiry with that object. This distinction may be traced 
1 J. 5.16. Many of the difficulties in J. 16. 23, 24; 17. 8, 9. 15, 
will be removed by bearing in mind this distinction. In J. ——1I. 
22, Martha applies aireiy to our Lord in addressing His Fathe==": 
perhaps from overlooking His divine nature. Our Lord usm # 
épwraw, not airéw, when He speaks of the Father. épwrde, id 
the sense of beseech, is a derivative and non-classical use su 28° 
gested by the double use of ONY, Ps. 122. 6, épwrnjcate dy — Ta 
eis eipjunv tH “Iepoveadnu. Compare | Th. 4.1; 5. 12: 2 Th. 
2.1: Ph. 4. 3. 

airia, affair, matter; not necessarily fault or accusatiom ©?) 
charge, whether true or false. @yxAnpa, formal indictmen st; 
EXeyyos, charge, of which the offender is self-convince==>~4; 
padiovpyla, wanton mischief, whatever is done carelessly me 
at random; fadwvpynua, deed of wanton villainy, again 

person, property, or religion; mavodpyos, one who is reac—ady 
for any thing, ‘facinorosus;’ generally, but not necessarily, — 2 
a bad sense, like ‘facinus;’ wavovpyia, the character of suc—A 
anone. L. 20. 23, n. 
“aipeous schisma inveteratum; oyloua recens congreg==- 
tionis ex aliqua sententiarum diversitate dissensio.” Aug. 
aixyporoyla, foul-mouthed abusiveness of every kind; tie 
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licence of the ungoverned tongue; but incorrectly limited to 
obscene discourse, ‘turpiloquium;’ such communication as 
ministers to wantonness: dyna qopvelas, Chrysostom. aio- 
porns, filthiness, ‘immunditia;’ whatever is offensive to 
modesty and Christian purity; joined by Plato to dovpperpia, 
impropriety of conduct. swporocyia, ‘stultiloquium,’ that talk 
of fools which is alike folly and sin; the way pia apyov of 
our Lord, M. 12. 36; the mas Aoyos campés of St. Paul, E. 4. 29. 
erpatredia, the power of giving a witty turn to the discourse 
which often showed itself in indelicacy of language; (ed 
mpereaOat), wit and elegance enlisted in the service of sin. 
“In pewporoyia the foolishness, in aicypodoyla the foulness, in 
eurpatreAia the false refinement of discourse which is not 
easoned with the salt of grace, are especially noted and de- 
tounced.”’ Trench. 

aiwv, ‘a limited space of time,’ hence ‘that which is tran- 
itory, as opposed to that which is permanent ;’ the present 
rorld, as the seat of moral and physical evil, the universal 
Durse and tenor of human proceedings, the dispensation of 
wllen humanity. The term aves, H. 1. 2; 11. 3, denotes 
the ages,’ the temporal periods whose sum and aggregation 
dumbrate the conception of eternity. Bacideds taV aiwvor, 
xe sovereign dispenser and disposer of the ages of the world, 
T. 1.17. xoopos, the present actual state, system, and con- 
satution of things, frequently put for the inhabitants of the 
arth, ‘toute le monde.’ xocpos, the world, or universe, from 
# perfect arrangement ; mundus, opposed to the indigesta moles 
E Chaos. ‘“‘ xoopos est quiddam exterius, aiwv subtilius ; secu- 
am, prasens mundus in sué indole cursu et censu.” Bengel. 
m Homer aidy is ‘short period of time,’ lifetime; in Plato, 
Long space,’ ‘ eternity.’ 

xoojos has practically three meanings: physical, M. 25. 34; 
Ollective, J. 3.16: 1 T. 1.15; ethical, 1 C. 2.12. orovyetor is 
used both in a physical, 2 P. 3. 10. 12, and in an ethical sense, 
A. 5. 12. Hence a great variety of interpretations has been 
riven to G. 4. 3, Ta oTovxyela Tov Koopov, which are separable 
nto two general classes: (1) the physical, elementa mundi, such 
a8 the festivals of Judaism, Zabianism, and abstractedly religion 
in sensible forms ; (2) the ethical, rudimenta mundi, the first 
Principles of religious knowledge among men, whether Jews or 
heathens. Grammatical considerations are in favour of the 
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physical sense, but exegetical may lead us to prefer the ethicam 
(Ellicott, G. 4. 3.) 

xoopos, G. 6. 14, Ta Buwotind wpdypata, Chrys. “ Mundw 
procul dubio opponitur nove creature; quicquid ergo com 
trarium est spirituali Christi regno mundus est, quia & 
veterem hominem pertinet. Mundus est quasi objectum 
scopus veteris hominis.”” Calvin. 

axépatos, unmixed, pure, guileless, ‘integer ;’ @meumrrm 
unblamed, ‘is in quo nihil desiderari potest ;’ duwpos, with = 
stain on the conscience; auwpuntos, not open to censure; avé= 
KAnrtos, not accused, with nothing laid to one’s charge; duapue 
without blemish of sin in himself; dozidXos, without contrac= 
ing any spot or stain of sin in the world; adrafwy, boastful — 
words, vaunting; uSpiorjs, outrageous in personal insultas 
brepnpavos, proud in thoughts, overbearing, highminded: 1 - 
2. 16, 9 adafovera rod Biov, the braggadocio of life, wantc 
ostentation. | 

adn Ouvos, very, real, genuine ; opposed to ‘ apparent’ or ‘fie 
titious;’ that which has truth for its substance, and is am 
which it pretends to be. adAnOea, that which is true; Wetdom 
that which is false: R. 1. 25, pwernAXakab rhv adjOerav rob Oco= 
év rm yevder, parted with the reality of God, resting in thas 
which isa lie: R. 1. 18, rev rHv adyGeay év ddicla xateyovto_ 
those who might know God’s true character, and yet live is 
unrighteousness. 4aA7Oys, credible, truth-loving, upright, re 
lates to the essential difference between right and wrong- 
ceuvos expresses the moral sense men have of this difference 
honourable in action, grave in demeanour. 

G@dXos, another in number; one besides that which has bee- 
mentioned, alius. é@repos, the other; one of two, alter, 1 C 
4. 6, implying therefore a stronger expression of difference 
than d)dos, and equivalent to dAdXozos, of other sort, diversas 
in kind. G. 1. 6, 7, eis Grepoy evayyédsoyv § ave éotw GAC 
to a gospel of different character, which is not another, i.e 
no gospel at all; has no claim to be called a gospel. 2 C 
11. 4, ddAXov "Inoobv . . . wvedpua Erepov, where érepos refers t= 
distinction of kind; dAXos, of individuality: M. 11. 3, Su ed 
épyopevos, 7) Erepov mpocdoxapev; another of different kind_ 
Plato, Grepov re nai avopyoiov: Ja. 4. 12, Tov érepov, the othe 
who is brought into opposition with thee: R. 2. 1, the othe 
to whom thou art united in the fellowship of the faith: & 
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7.18, avéorn Bactreds Erepos, a king of a different line; where 
G\ios would not exclude the meaning of a king of the same 
line: 17.7, Erepov Baoréa, a different kind of king: 27. 1, 
ai Twas éTépous Seopwtas, certain prisoners also of a different 
class: H. 7. 11, cata tiv rakw Meryioedéy erepov avioracbar 
ipéa, that one of a different line, according to the order of 
Melchizedek, should arise up as priest: R. 7. 23, érepov vopor, 
another and an opposite rule. The chasge against Socrates 
was, €repa Kava Satpovia eiohéepwy, Xen. Mem. i. 1. To ddra 
kava Satwovia, other deities of the same kind, there would 
perhaps have been no objection. This distinction between 
Gros and érepos is very generally observed; as Theodoret 
explains SfAoyos, Erepa pév rovTm, Etepa Sé Exeivm AéyorTes. 
Sometimes €repos means ‘the second,’ where more than two 
are meant: Demosth. de Corond 215, (tpla, éyx@pia) ev pev 
adSpias, Erepov Sé Sixaroovvys, Tpirov & cwdpocvvns. 
a\Aoyerys, alien, of a different race: PdpBapos, foreigner, 
speaking a different language: R. 1. 14, “EAAnoly te xal 
BapBadpots, coos te Kal avorrois, civilized: and uncivilized, 
Intellectual and unintellectual men, (1) of all races, and (2) 
of all capacities ; where dvo7rocs is used as a parallel expression 
for BapBdpow. The same is the case with ever dcovvéra, 
R. 10. 19, all other nations being as inferior to the Jews in 
Teligious knowledge, as all other nations were to the Greeks 
In human culture. (Vaughan.) 
duaptia, aberration from prescribed law, or the voice of 
Conscience, evil propensity. The general term for sin, J. 1. 29; 
9. 34, all forms, phases, and movements of sin, whether enter- 
tained in thought or consummated in act: wapdmrrapa, the 
Particular special act of sin, falling aside from ignorance, in- 
advertence, negligence, Ja. 5. 16: G. 6.1. dyapria has more 
of sinfulness and presumption in it. Hence the continual 
expression, apeows ayaptiav. The difference is marked in 
Ps. 19. 12, 13, waparrapata tis cvirjce; . . . kabapicOfoopat 
a7} duaptlas weyddns. The law came in incidentally, in order 
that the transgression might abound, voyos rapeonOe Wa 
Treovdon TO TapaTT@ua, not 7 auapria, R. 5. 20. The same 
act of sin became more clearly an act of transgression, as the 
Standard of right was more clearly exhibited: duaprmdds, the 
evident transgressor: doe87s, one who has no reverence for 
God: doéBeta, sin against God, ungodliness, practical im- 
fe) 
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piety, the exact antithesis to evoéSea: adixia, violation 
right, sin against our neighbour, ‘ unrighteousness,’ the oppa= 
site of Sicacocvrn, joined by Plato with cuurraca wWryis tro 
pia. In its Christian usage and application it is similar - 
meaning to, but of wider reference than, avouia, of 1 J. 5. mm 
“‘ adicia de quacumque improbitate dicitur, qua tenus te Sica «1 
repugnat.” (Tittmann.) As dvcavoovyn is cvvaywy? xa &voor 
TavTwy TOY Kady -xal wyafav, 80 abdicia is the union ar 
accumulation of all that is the reverse. avoyla, lawlessnes= 
the state of moral licence, which either knows not or regares 
not law, 1 J. 3.4. ovnpia implies delight in evil, frequent— 
joined with xaxva, ‘malice.’ The wicked act of the mind 
implied by zrovnpia: the evil habit by xax/a, which meaam 
vice generally, and was not restricted to malevolence. «as 
0era, spitefulness. 

In 1 T. 1. 9, dvopos, avuréraxro., imply overt oppositic— 
to law; dvomos, a passive disregard of its enactments; avun— 
TaxTos, 2 more active violation arising from a refractory wi— 
In Tit. 1. 10, avvroraxro: stands in near connexion wif 
avrineyortes (iroraccec Gai, ‘sponte submittere’). aoeBets ar— 
déuaptwroi denote want of reverence toward God; dvoov ar 
BéBnrou, want of inner purity and holiness. In classic— 
authors avoovos is frequently combined with dd:cos, and marl 
the violation of fas, in contradistinction to jus. 

duayos, the man who is not aggressive or pugnacious, wi 
does not contend; the ézesxys goes further, and is not onli 
passively non-contentious, but actively considerate and forbeam 
ing, waiving even just, legal redress: éAarrwrixds xalirep eye 
Tov vopoyv Bonfov. (Ellicott, 1 T. 3. 3.) 

ava@npa, votive offerings, as tripods, statues in honour CG 
a deity (@yadua); avadeua, curse, execration: dvdOnua ems 
presses the ‘sacrum’ in a better sense; adva@eywa, in a worse 
separation from God is the central idea of avd@eua; separatio-- 
to God is the central idea of dvd@nua. Clemens Alex. ava@np- 
yeyovayev TH Oe@ trép Xpicrov. 

avarravots, pause, cessation from labour, the rest of ths 
Sabbath, LXX dveois, loosing, relaxation of imprisonmen# 
mitigation of trouble, anxiety, freedom from obligation: wage 
eats, temporary pretermission, suspension of punishment, pases 
ing over, tolerating without special intervention: dears, totes 
remission, forgiveness, excluding the idea of punishment. Go« 
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mrapixev duaptias before Christ’s passion, but He dadinow 

Gyaptias in, by, and after it. The former was a work of 

ayoyn, or forbearance; the latter, a work of ydpis, or grace. 
avriNapBaveoOar, lay hold of with a view to help, L. 1. 54: 

A. 20. 35: claim, take part in, 1 T. 6.2. So éwirapBdvecOa, 

«17. 6. 12. 19: H. 2. 16: cuvavtsrAapBdvecOar, lay hold of a 
thing, together with a person, and so to assist that person: 
AonBciv, run to help, ‘ opitulari.’ 

In classical Greek ayriAap is ‘ take a part in,’ ‘ engage in:’ 
Thue. ii. 8, dvtcAapBavecOar Tov mwodéuov, cling to, secure, get 
possession of: iii. 22, avTirayB. tod aodadodis, with a sub- 
dued, intensive force, ‘percipere,’ ‘frui:’ Euseb. H. E. v. 15, 
awdias TocauTns avTedauBavoueba. 

dvaorpody, mode of life, behaviour, deportment, i.q., Biwars. 
TohiTevpa, Citizenship, commonwealth, life of common interest, 
duty, privilege. 

amtoria, unbelief, the general term applicable to persons of 
all conditions, without regard to their circumstances or oppor- 

tunities of knowing the truth: dzreiOeia, disobedience, restricted 
to those who know the path of duty. dzreOys5 is uniformly, dis- 
Obedient : dmicros, faithless, disbelieving, incredible. dzreiOetv, 
a7reiMe.a, may be rendered ‘disobey,’ ‘disobedience,’ as denoting 
the overt and palpable manifestations of dmiotia. dme(Oeva is 
Well translated by Dr. Wordsworth, E. 2. 2, as unbelief in 
action ; év amiotia, 1 T. 1. 13, in a state of unbelief, before I 
had been received into the Church by a profession of faith in 
rist. 

atrAovs, single, clear, as the eye, which presents a well- 

defined and single image to the brain; opposed to srovnpos, 
Perverse, as the eye which dims and distorts the visual images. 
(Alford on M. 6. 23.) darérys, singleness of purpose, in- 
tegrity, disinterestedness, generosity, impartiality. darddrns 
Marks “that openness and sincerity of heart which repudiates 
duplicity in thought (2 C. 11. 3) or action (R. 12. 8). It is 
Joined with dyaforns (Wisd. 1. 1), deaxia (Philo), and is 
Opposed to rotAla, woAvTpotria (Plato), xaxoupyia, xaxonOea.” 
Ellicott. eZAsxpivera, transparent sincerity, the opposite of — 
kaxia: rovnpla, craftiness, dishonesty: eAuxpwjs, tested by 
the sun: TH ern xpwvopevos, tried by a full light, and shown 
to be perfect, clear, free from stain or mixture: dvu7oxptros, 


not acting a part, genuine, in real character. 
0 2 
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arrodnpéw, go from home: azrodnuos, quitting home: évdnp——, 
keep at home: éxdnyuéw, am away from home. 

appaBwv, earnest-money to ratify a contract: mpodoua, 23 
present and part payment, and as a pledge for future and £all 
payment: odpayis, seal, authentication, proof of ownership. 

doéNyea, excess in any thing, insolence, lewdness, un-2e- 
strained lust, amounting to pavia: aowria, self-abandonmemt, 
wretchlessness, the conduct of one ‘qui nihil sibi servat,’ ‘quu 
servari non potest,’ ‘ wastefulness.’ dvayvou has the idea of 
letting the reins loose, giving oneself up: 1 P. 4. 4, eis zap 
auTny THs aowrlas avaxvow, to the same slough of profligacy. 
dowria is joined with x@por, 2 Macc. 6. 4. Some derive 
agényea from Selge, a city of Pisidia, where the inhabitamats 
were infamous for their vices; others derive it from Oé\yeu, 
probably the same word as the German ‘schwellen.’ The 
fundamental notion of dowr/a is ‘wastefulness’ and ‘riotous 
excess ;’ that of acédyera, ‘lawless insolence’ and ‘ wanton 
caprice.’ 

dovvOeros, without regard to covenants or agreements 0 
private life: dozrovdos, without regard to» public treaties: 
aoropyos, without the ties of natural affection: avedenpeo”: 
merciless in the treatment of enemies. 

ddOapros, not liable to corruption, immaterial, as opposed. 
matter which decays. In 1 P. 1.4 adp@aprtos denotes the inz—™* 
being of the inheritance: diavros, its unalloyed condition: 
dudpavros, the continuance of its beauty: a@@apoia, the mae 
tenance of personal identity, from the imperishable and ===" 
corruptible nature of the life to come, and its complete exen—™P 
tion from death: S:ap@opd, corruption, turning to decay. 

appwv, without mind, senseless, destitute of any sound 
intelligible principle. In E. 5. 17 ddpoves is opposed 
ouvievres Ti TO OéXnpa Tov Kuplov. daovveros, irrational in eo" 
duct, stupid, silly: dvénros, unreflecting, never applying th! 
mind to moral and religious truth, opposed to codds, R. 1. E 43 
but it may mark the especial folly of those who own the rigg=™ ht 
but do the wrong; hence daeeis, wrAava@pevor, Tit. 3. 3. 
adpoourn, senselessness, ‘dementia,’ stupidity, folly: dye 4 
passion, rashness, ‘amentia,’ milder than pavia, madnes#*: 
xaxonOns, maliciously cunning: €’7Ons, foolishly simple. 

avOdéns, a self-loving spirit, which in the gratification of self 
is regardless of others, and is hence commonly trepypare®: 


ardets! 
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uporns, Tapavouos, rightly defined as “qui se non accommodat 
jis, ideoque omnibus incommodus est, morosus.” Tittmann. 
Wy av0aderav adtapécxeay réyw, Greg. Naz. Tit. 1.7: 2 P. 
. 10. 

Barro, Barrifw, differ chiefly in intensity, like ‘to black,” 
ad ‘to blacken.’ $dzrrw, dip or dye: Samtitw, make a thing 
ipped or dyed: pavtifw, make a thing éppacuévov. Verbs in 
tw» are always factitive, as ‘civilize,’ or frequentative, as 
Hellenize,’ ‘ philosophize,’ until by the decay of language they 
st their factitive or frequentative meaning. favritw and 
‘arrifw are largely used as religious words, the former refer- 
ing to the sprinkling of the atonement, and the latter to the 
upping, and consequent washing of personal purification. 
Neither dyeing nor washing is strictly in Samrtifw, though 
lippng may be used for either purpose; and then dy or 
leanse comes to be the secondary or even the common mean- 
ng. Compare our word ‘joiner,’ one who joins any thing, as 
>quivalent to ‘house-carpenter.’ Hence the question started 
on the part of John’s disciples, J. 3. 25, was, we may suppose, 
rept Bamrricpov, though the language is éyévero Onrnows éx TeV 
Labyrav "Iwdvvov peta ‘Tovdaiwy mepi xafapiopod, and in 
4.22. 16 Paul is commanded dvacras Bamricat xab dmrodoveat 
ras duaptias cov, émuxadecdpevos To Gvoua tov Kupiov. The 
liference between pavrifw and Bamrifw is best arrived at 
*y treating both as theological terms, bringing up to the 
nind of the Jews temple-rites rather than commen trades. 
Angus. 

Bdpos, heavy weight, of trial or temptation, internal or ex- 
ernal, some portion of which is transferable, and can be borne 
y others, ‘onus:’ gopriov, a burden which we bring upon 
urselves, and must bear ourselves, as the burden of sin; 
sarcina, G. 6. 2. 5. Bishop Ellicott considers Bapn to be. 
sed in a general way, with reference to the community at 
ge; goptiov, with reference to the burden of sins and in- 
rmities, which each one, like a wayfarer, has to carry. Wisd.. 
1.6. Xen. Mem. iu. 13. 6. 

BovAowat expresses a wish, intention, purpose, formed after 
eliberation and upon considering all the circumstances of the 
ase. Oé\w denotes a natural impulse or desire, the ground 
f which is generally obvious, or for which it is unnecessary to 
sign a reason: M. 1. 19, 4%) Oéd\wv, being reluctant, as was. 
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naturally the case: ¢SovA7On, ‘was minded,’ deliberately pur- 
posed, intended. after careful consideration. Dr. Wordsworth 
says (1 Th. 2. 18) that Oedw expresses a stronger desire than 
BovAouat. But natural impulses are generally more violent 
than reasonable resolves. @édew has been explained of active 
volition and purpose; SovAecGa:, of mere inclination, passive 
desire, or propensity; but the idea of deliberate intent is im- 
plied in Ja. 4. 4, 85 dv BovrAnOH diros elvar tov Koopou éyOpos 
tov Qeov xabicratrat: 1 T. 6. 9, of BovNopevoe wrovTEiv eutrin- 
Tovow eis weipacpoy nal mrayida. In both these cases Oérew 
would be altogether inappropriate. Compare M. 1.19; 11. 27. 
80 also BovAopae would be very unsuitable in 1 T. 5. 11, @édover 
yayetv, where the Apostle remarks on the natural impulse of 
the desire, and not on the SovdAy formed in the fear of God. 
Both words occur Philem. 13, 8y éyw é¢BovAduny mpos évavrov 
xaréyew «.T.., my intention was, considering the service he 
could render me, to keep him with myself, but apart from 
your expressed opinion, I repress, put aside my natural desire 
(nO@éAnoa), and will do nothing of this kind, i.e., I have no 
wish in the matter. While SovAoua: implies the exercise of 
some deliberation, which is almost excluded from 0é\a, it seems 
to indicate a less formal resolve than SovAevouat. Hence while 
BovrAnua indicates deliberate intention, BovAcvwa implies deter- 
mined resolve; mpoGeots, purpose, deliberate resolution, or 
plan. 

Bracdnyéw, to injure a person’s character, to hurt his good 
name, speak to his prejudice: 1 C. 4. 13, BAacdnpovpevor trapa- 
xadovpev, i.e. being slandered we implore the slanderers; 
mildly and humbly deprecating their slander. Aodopéw, abuse 
a man to his face, revile him personally; “ maledicto tanquam 
aculeo vulnerare hominem,” by the use of language which is 
likely to sting a man, and pierce him to the quick. The oppo- 
site to it is evAoyeiv: 1 C. 4. 12, Nodopovpevas evroyoduev. So 1 
P. 3. 9, Bracdnyia, defamation, the speaking to a man’s preju- 
dice, the invasion of his prerogative; in connexion with the 
name of God it naturally has the more special and terrible 
meaning of ‘blasphemy,’ 7 eis @eov bBpis. (See aicyporoyia.) 
érnpeta, spitefulness, the satisfaction which is felt in injuring 
another, like the dog in the manger: ov» iva tt atte, GAN va 
ua éxeivp, Demosth. de Corond. mixpia, bitterness of feeling 
and disposition, A. 8. 23; H. 12. 25; the prevailing tempera- 
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ment and frame of mind, opposed to ypnatorns. xaxia, evil 
habit, baseness, uncharitableness in all its forms; the genus 
of which PAacdnuia, émypeta, mixpia, «.T.rX. are species. 
aisypoAoyia has nearly the same relation to xpavyy that opy7 
has to @uuos. ovnpia, the active manifestation of xaxia. So 
Tompos, one who is actively wicked. rapa Tod rovos ywopevos, 
Suidas. 

yeved, progeny, offspring, generation; ‘yevos, race, people 
having a common descent ; yévynuwa, produce of the ground, of 
trees, of animals; é@vos, a people living under common institu- 
tions; SHos, free citizens, enjoying a popular constitution ; 
\aos, the people at large, as a ruling power. 

yivecOat, become, be made, come to pass, turn out: vrdpyeu, 
to be originally, by birth, by primary and essential condition. 
Itmay be doubted whether yiveoOa., imdpyew are ever used for 
the simple elvaz: for yiveo@as implies change of state, character, 
or condition ; whereas wrapyew calls attention to the original 
condition of the subject, that he isas he always was. H.1.4,n.; 
Ph. 2.6,n. The distinction between the words will be apparent 
inthe following: 2 C. 3.7, 8, éyev76n év S0£n, was made to be in 
glory for a time; éoraz év 50€, shall be in glory permanently : 
H. 11.6, dre €or) Kal rois éxlnrodow abrév picOarrodorns ylverat, 
that he exists, and to those who earnestly seek him, becomes a 
giver of reward: A. 7. 55, drdpyev dé wArjpns [Ivedpatos aylov, 
hot yevouevos, and more than @v, as it shows his antecedent 
spiritual condition: A. 17. 24, obros ovpavod xal ys Kupios 
vrapyay: here yevduevos would have been quite out of place 
(contrast Ph. 2. 6. 8, é€v pooh Geod tmdpywv . .. . yevouevos 
vinkoos wéxpt Oavdrov): A. 22. 3, &yrwris Urdpywv tov Ceod: 
Ja 1. 20, yiver@e, ‘become ye:’ H. 6. 12, wa ux vwOpoi yévnabe, 
that ye become not dull: 1 Th. 2. 5, obre ydp more év roy 
tohaxelas éyevjOnwev, ‘did we take part in,’ ‘came we to share 
In: yeyvowas év implies the entrance into, and existence in the 
given thing or condition: 1 Th. 2. 14, év wapaSdoes yéyovev, 
became involved in transgression: L. 22. 44, év dywrig: A. 22. 
V7, & &kordoes: 2T. 1. 17, yevouevos év ‘Pan, when he arrived 
m Rome and was there: Xen. Anab. iv. 3. 29, 55 av mp@ros év 
™® méoay yévntat: Cyrop. viii. 5. 13, dmuay éyévero ev Mrdous : 
“emosth. de Corond 95, totro yap imdpyew dpas eidotas 
"0dpa1, for I consider that you know this from the beginning. 
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yewpyos, tiller of the soil, husbandman: dyzredoupyos, vine- 
dresser. 

yvoun, the decision formed, mind made up, resolution, senten- 
tia; vovs, perception, apprehension, way of thinking, sensue. 
yveun is also personal opinion, uttered upon reflection and 
deliberation, in opposition to éwitayn, express injunction. “ vois 
intus in credendis, yv@un sententia prolata in agendis.” voeip, 
perceive, ‘merken ;’ ovviévat, understand, ‘verstehen.’ “ Plus 
est ouvevas quam ywooKew. ywooKew est nosse. ouvlevat, 
attente expendere.” E. 5.17: L. 18. 34: M. 13. 13. 

yvoow, faculty of knowing, intelligence, comprehension, 
insight into divine truth: ér/yvwors, the act of coming to full 
knowledge, perfect knowledge. émréyvwots is the additional 
advanced instruction given subsequent to the rudimental cate- 
chetical teaching: R. 1. 28, cad xaOws ov« éSoxiuacav tov Ocor 
éyew év émrvyvwoe, and in proportion as after trial and testing 
of the truth they had received, they rejected the retention ol 
God in their mind by expanding and developing that funda. 
mental knowledge. When Adyos and yvaors are distinguished 
from each other, Aoyos means speech, utterance, power of ex- 
pression: yvacurs, spiritual intelligence and insight, doctrinal 
knowledge: Aoyos ywwoews, the faculty of unfolding and ex- 
pounding Gospel truth. In zpodnreéa there is prominent the 
notion of inspired utterance, public declaration to all classes of 
hearers, oracular declaration of the Divine will, but not necessa- 
rily with regard to things to come. Dr. Vaughan remarks 
(R. 12. 6), “apodnreda was the most desirable of all the spi- 
ritual gifts of the early Church, (1) because unlike the gift oi 
tongues it conveyed oixodopny Kat mapdxAnow Kal TwapapvOiay, 
1 C. 14. 1—5; (2) it was els onueiov ov tots amlotos (like a 
yA@ooal), GANA Tois meorevovowy: (3) it was the means of dis- 
closing to a hearer ta xpumra tis Kapdias avrod, and thus ot 
bringing him to worship God; (4) it was exercised under 
direct and special revelation (day 6¢ dAXw dtroxarugpOs K.7.X., V. 
30); but (5) it was capable of control by the possessor, for the 
avoidance of confusion and disorder, vv. 31, 32. It was a gifi 
therefore (according to the proper meaning of the term mpodr; 
7s), not of prediction, but of inspired preaching ; of forth-telling, 
not of foretelling; predicandi, not predicendi.” In Ph. 1. 9, 
érbyvwos is accurate knowledge of moral and practical truth: 
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aicOnows, the power of apprehension, moral tact, perceptivity, 
the contrary of that dulness and inactivity of the mental sense 
which induces moral want of judgment and indifference. codia 
implies a divine affection of the heart, which produces a right 
application of the yvaous. (Compare Cowper, Task, on the con- 
trast between Wisdom and Knowledge. See also the first 
poem in Tennyson’s In Memoriam.) codia may be regarded as 
wisdom residing in the mind, while ¢povnots is wisdom in 
action, the faculty which applies the principles of wisdom. 
Thus ¢pdvnors is said to be a fruit of cop/fa: LXX, Prov. 8. 1, 
ov Thy codiav Knpves, va ppdvncls cot traxovon: Prov. 8. 12, 
éya 4) codia xatecxnvwca THY BovAnY Kal yvaow, Kai évvotay éyw 
érexadeodunv: Jer. 10. 12, xvptos 6 avopOwcas Thy oiKoupéevny 
év TH copia avtod, Kal TH Pppovnce: avTov éFérewe Tov ovpavov. 
See Prov. 3. 19. Comp. the use of ppovios, M. 10. 16; 25. 2: 
dpovinws ézroinoev, L. 16. 8. The seven wise men of Greece 
were practical men, cuveroi, rather than the codoi of a later 
age. Diceearchus remarks (Laert. i. 40), ottre cohovs ode dido- 
aohous avTovs yeyovévat, ouveTovs 5é Tivas Kal vouoOeTLKovs. In 
IT. 6. 20, dvtfécets Tis Yrevdwvdpou yvooews, oppositions of the 
knowledge which falsely arrogates to itself that name: “non 
elim vera scientia esse potest, que veritati contraria est.”’ 
ywooxw implies knowledge which produces some emotion 
and affection of the mind; it occurs repeatedly in St. John’s 
frst Epistle. Christian mpafis is the test of Christian yaous. 
We may infer our knowledge of Christ from our obedience to 
Him, J. 7.17. To know the Lord in the language of Scripture 
8 to believe in Him, to fear, to love, to obey. émrioTapas, rest 
upon, implies knowledge of a lower degree, apprehend as a fact, 
without reflection, and sometimes only as an instinct, Jude 10. 
oda, know as a doctrine of the Christian faith ; ypwarke, know 
m personal experience: 1 J. 2. 29, éay eidyre Ste Sixasos éott, 
Yvaokere STt TAS O TroLMY THY Ssxacocvvny €EF avToOd yeyévvnTas: 
IJ. 4.16, xa Hels eyvOKayev Kal TreTioTEvKapEV THY atyaTny 
v éyet 6 Beds év jyiv, and we by our own personal experience 
Ow, reflect upon with acquiescence and satisfaction, ap- 
Prove: & yap xatepydtouat ov ywooxnw: Ps. 1. 6, ysvwoxer 
Upws sdov Sixaiwv. FSew, eiddres may often be rendered 
‘Consider,’ A. 7. 18; 93.5: R. 7.7: E. 6. 8: ©. 3. 24. In 1 
- 5. 12 ei6évat means ‘ recognize fully,’ “ ut rationem et respec- 
habentis,” analogous to Y}’, and approximating in meaning 
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to émrvyivwoxew, 1 C. 16.18. This use of cidévar does not occur 
in classical Greek. Cf. G. 4.9: 10.8.3: J. 10. 14. 

yoyyvopos, the outward expression of sullen discontent, ill- 
concealed dissatisfaction: Suadoyiopos, the inward disposition 
to murmur and object, evil thoughts, unreasonable reasoning. 

deXia, moral cowardice, ‘timor’ (the contrary extreme to 
physical cowardice is Opacurns, foolhardiness). go8os is a 
middle term, ‘metus,’ used both in a good and bad sense. In 
a bad sense it is the effect of the mvedua Sovdelas, R. 8. 15, the 
being afraid of God; in 1 P. 3. 14, intimidation. In a good 
sense, ‘the fear of God,’ passim: evr\aBea, reverence, object of 
fear, cautious observance resulting from salutary fear: evrAaBns, 
cautious and careful in conduct, one who takes heed to the 
thing which is right, especially applied to pious Jews, ‘devout’ 
in A. V., which is also used as the English equivalent for 
evoeBeis and ceBomevot, proselytes to the Jewish faith: evoeBys, 
evoéBera, denote practical piety of every kind in the sense of 
the Latin ‘pius,’ ‘ pietas,’ reverence (cé8as) well and rightly 
directed ; Angl. ‘worship,’ i.e. worthship: @coceBys, OeoréBesa, 
necessarily refer to piety toward God, which is not always the 
case with evoeBns, evoéBera, but in the New Testament evoéBea 
is practically the same as OeooéSaa, “vis pietatis in ips’ vita 
vel externé vel interné”’ (Tittmann): % mpos rov éva xai povov 
@>s dAnOas oporoyovpevoy Te Kal dvta Qeov avavevois, Kai KaTa 
tovtov wy (Eusebius): OQpnoxeia, the ceremonial service of 
religion, the external form, of which @eocéSea is the animating 
spirit: @pjoxos, ‘religiosus,’ the zealous and diligent performer 
of the outward service of God: decdalywv, Seoidaipovia were 
originally neutral terms, expressing respect for dead men, awe 
of invisible beings: arénots, alarm, trepidation, from the appre- 
hension of real or imaginary dangers. 

deorrorns is applied to one who has absolute and unlimited 
power, as a master over slaves: xuptos implies a power subject 
to limitation, as a husband over his wife, as a father over his 
children: xvpios yuvaixos kai viav avnp Kal trarnp, Seamorns 
5é dpyvpwrntwy (Ammonius): «vpios is a title of honour. The 
application of Séc7ora implies greater submission: «vpte, 
greater respect. Hence the Greeks refused to apply the title 
of Seamrorns to any but the gods. As however the Seovorns 
affected the character of evepyérns (L. 22. 25), the slave-owner 
would often be gratified, if they acknowledged him as «upuos. 
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St. Paul applies the terms «vpiot, Seorrorat, to masters without 
distinction. Both terms are applied to the Father and to 
the Son (2 P. 2. 1: Jude 5). But Seoworns expresses more 
decidedly than «vpios the absolute dominion of God over His 
creatures. 

daPoros, slanderer, traducer, spoken of men, 2 T. 3. 3; of 
women, 1 T. 3.11; Tit. 2. 3: xarddandos, Theoph. Zaravas is 
applied to any tempter or adversary of the truth, M. 16. 23. 
The noun in Hebrew denotes an adversary or opposer. The 
verb means ‘to lie in wait,’ ‘oppose,’ ‘ resist.’ Both words are 
applied to the prince of the fallen angels: Rev. 12. 9, 6 dis 6 
apyaios, 6 KaXovpevos SidBoros Kal 6 catavas. The Hebrew 
caravas is more generic than the Greek dua@8oros. The former 
expresses his character as an opposer of all good; the latter 
denotes his relation to the saints as their accuser, calumniator, 
traducer, Job 1. 7—12; Zech. 3.1, 2. The sacred writers adopt 
all the forms of personal agency in setting forth the conduct 
and character of Satan. (M. 12. 26, n.) _ 

Sidxovos, attendant, one in subordinate station, a word of very 
extensive signification, formed perhaps from dujxw, run to serve. 
Applied to our Lord, L. 22. 27; to St. Paul, 2 C. 6. 4; to 
magistrates, R. 13.4. wznpérns, subordinate agent, implying 
8 superior, attendant in the synagogue, or in the council. So 
Urnperéw, ‘act for,’ serve under any one. Oepdmwv, one who 
holds a confidential position, as ministers of state are servants 
of the crown. oixovojos, home-manager, steward, chamberlain. 
Oixérns, domestic servant. SoddAos, a slave, in the lowest grade. 
Siakovia, especially used of ministering to the poor, A. 6. 1; 
12.25; 2.0. 8. 4; but means any kind of service; a word of 
Wider meaning than Aatpela. 

éritpomres, overlooker, guardian, one entrusted with the 
charge of any thing: Aristoph. Eccl. 212, éwerpérow xab 
Tawlaios: Ken. Cicum. xii. 2, 6 év Tois aypois émitpotos 


(villicus). In G. 4.2, érérpomros and oixovduo. are the guardians 
and stewards (slaves perhaps) who superintended the education 
and provided for the support of the xAnpovduos (herus). Adlian, 
ar, Hist. iii. 26, éwirpotros xat tov mados Kai tav YonudTov. 
SSdcxados, master, as teacher of scholars, disciples: és 
crarns, master, as the head of a company, or as the employer 
of workmen : xvpwos, master, with reference to wife, children, 
Servants, or as Lord of subjects. The term d:dacxanos does not 
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describe any separate order in the Church, but denotes a special 
gift and quality distinguishing some persons in the Church. 
St. Paul calls himself S:daoKnaros eOvav, 1 T. 2.7: 2 T. 1. 17, 
where we find the words dmooroAos and xypvE associated with 
duddoxados. He was sent to be a herald («ypv£é) in the degree 
of an Apostle (aroaroXos), with the endowment of supernatural 
gifts to be a diSdoxados. In A. 13. 1, d:ddoxador are joined 
with mpogyra. In E. 4. 11, rovs 8 wroupévas nai d:dacxanovs, 
different names of the same class, stationary rather than mis- 
sionary. ‘oupéves, éricxotrot, mpecBuTepot, oi iyoUjmevoe were 
diSdcKxado possessing the ydapiopa xuBepvicews. The dddc- 
xanot had the gift of dday%, but were not invested as a body 
with any administrative powers and authority. 

diddoxw, Svadéyouat, are especially applied to the instruction 
of believers, A. 5. 42; 20. 7. The latter is used of con- 
versational teaching: «npvcow, proclaim as a herald, reiterate 
a solemn message or startling fact, to excite the attention of 
unbelievers, M. 3. 1. evayyeAlGouat is a more general term, 
applied to private members of the Church, as well as public 
teachers, denoting ordinary conversation as well as public 
addresses, i. q., Aadovvres Tov Noyov, A. 11. 19: Karnyéo, 
instruct orally, 1 C. 14. 19: G. 6.6: dvapaprupecOa:, to deliver 
their testimony thoroughly and completely. 

dday7, Sdacxania, the instruction of the young and ignorant, 
sometimes mission, ministry: mapaxAnows, the exhortation of 
more advanced Christians, used very much as Aoyos, but with 
especial reference to invitations, encouragements, entreaties, 
cheering on to Christian action: wapapv@/a, persuasive power, 
expressive of more tenderness than zrapdxAnots. Sida (teach- 
ing) may point more to the act, dsd5accaXia (doctrine), more to 
the substanee or result of teaching. This sense of didayy is 
supported by Thucyd. iv. 126, ov« dv cpoiws Sidayty dua ti 
qapaxedevoes évrovousmv. mpodnredat, varied declarations of the 
divine counsels, expositions of God’s oracles immediately in- 
spired by and emanating from the Holy Spirit. 

codifo marks the true wisdom which the Holy Scriptures 
impart: 2 T. 3.15: Ps. 19. 7, codifovea vymia: 105. 22, Tous 
mpeaBurépous copicar: 119. 98, éodgicds pe THY évTON HY cov = 
Theoph. 4 é&w yvaou codpiles tov advOpwirov eis aratrny Kab 
codicpata Kai Noyouayias ... adrdja 7H Ocla yoru aodltes cis 
cwTnpiay, 
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Suatow, make Sixavov, ‘make out to be just,’ applied to 
things, deem just, claim as one’s right or due, desire to be 
done, like a€id6w. When spoken of persons, put in the position 
of dikatos, ‘account righteous,’ do a man justice, give him his 
due by acquitting him of the charge, or by inflicting the 
penalty, and thus cancelling the crime. It is in the latter 
sensé that the Scotch used the word ‘justify,’ as equivalent to 
execute. Suxacoovvn, the state, habit, and quality of him who 
is 8ixatos, the virtue which is opposed to adixia, avopia, 
R. 6.13: 2 C. 6. 14, and to the corrupt bias of human nature, 
2C. 11. 15: right conduct conformable to the laws of God, 
2T, 2. 223 3. 16: Tit. 2. 12 In 1 T. 6. 11, Sexasoctvn is 
joned with evaéSeva, of which the latter denotes practical piety, 
asthe result of general conformity to God’s law. ioris and 
ayarn are mentioned as the fundamental principles of Chris- 
tanity: droov7, mpavmrd@ea, as the principles on which a 
Christian ought to act towards gainsayers and opponents. 
Sikauocvvn Oeov, R. 1. 17, refers to the plan devised by God 
for man to be just before Him, where the addition of @eoi 
points to God Himself as the Author, the origin, the source. 
R. 3. 26, Sixasoy xal Sixatodvra, righteous, and imparting 
ighteousness. “There is a broad distinction between the 
absolute and the relative use of SicasoicOast. It is used ab- 
solutely in regard to God, L. 7. 29; Christ, 1 T. 3. 16; men, 
R. 4, 2: Ja. 2. 21. In the relative use we must distinguish 
between the purely judicial meaning, M. 12. 37, and the com- 
Prehensive dogmatical meaning, which includes the idea not 
only of forgiveness of past sins (R. 6. 7), but also of a spiritual 
change of heart through the inworking power of faith.” 
Ellicott. Sixaiwpa, what is ordained as just, statute, decree 

tin, ‘jubeo,’ ‘jussum,’ ‘jus,’ ‘justum ’): ordinance, L. 1.6: H. 
- 1.10: requirement, R. 2. 26; 8.4: sentence of condemnation, 

- 32: of acquittal, 5. 16: righteous act, 18; Rev. 19. 8: 

4calwots, the action of the legislator or judge in promulgating 

® dlecree, in declaring a person righteous, in recognizing him as 
Mach, R. 4. 25; 5. 18. 

Sofa, manifestation of excellence, J. 2. 11, the future state of 

"= lenowledged perfection which God designs for man, R. 8. 

8. 91: 9. 23, the sum of the true attributes or characteristics of 
Od, J. 1. 14. : 

Scfdtw, recognize in true cheracter, R. 1. 21: J. 7. 39: 
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2 Th. 3.1: R. 11. 13. Thus L. 17. 18, Sd0var S0€av re 
Gew, to ascribe to God His true character (J. 9. 24: A. 12. 23): 
J. 11. 40, bby thv Sokavy tod Ocod, His power manifested: 
R. 9. 23: E. 3. 16, rov wdAovrov ris So&ns, the fulness of his 
perfections: Svoua, revelation of character and will, that which 
brings before the mind all that a person is: M. 1. 23, ets dvopa 
mpopynrov, to acknowledge one in the character of prophet, 
M. 10. 41; Ildrep, Sofacov cov +o Svopa, manifest Thyself 
according to that which Thou art, J. 12. 28; a summary of 
the divine character or qualities, Ex. 33. 19; 34. 5—7. So 
‘hallowed be Thy name.’ 

Svvayss, inherent power, natural capacity, moral as well as 
physical ability, miraculous energy, divine power of speech and 
persuasion: éfovcla, delegated authority, social claim, right, 
privilege: ioyvs, physical strength, vires, power naturally 
resident in the subject: évépyesa, power in action, energetic 
exercise, effectual operation: «pdtos, power in effect, force, 
superiority : évépynua, a work wrought by us, and in us, com- 
bining évépyea and ovvépyea, natural works from an internal 
principle. 

Svvayas denotes moral pow loyve, physical ability, dvvapat, 
from Svvos, equivalent to ‘divinus,’ ‘bonus,’ I make myself 
good, am strong enough, equal, able. The association of willing- 
ness with power, of power tempered by mercy, may be traced 
in R. 11. 23; 14. 4; 16. 25: 2 C. 9. 8: E. 3. 20: 1 T. 1. 12: 
Jude 24: H. 7. 25; 11. 19: toydw, strong in physical health 
and mental power, have efficacy, prevail; used of physical 
strength or mental validity. In the ascription, Rev. 5. 12, 
Suvapis, ability to effect all the purposes of rectitude and wis- 
dom: iayus, ability brought into action: aAodres, the fulness 
of all good: tty, intrinsic excellence, supreme perfection : 
evroyia, the utterance of gratitude from the universe of holy 
and happy beings. (See codia, So£a.) 

éfovciat, authorities, used for human aeeeeate: Ot ey TéXet, 
L. 12. 11: Tit. 3. 1: for angelic powers, both good and evil, 
E. 3. 10; 6. 12: C. 1. 16; 2. 15: 1 P. 3. 22. The association 
of willingness with power in dvvaya: may be traced in the 
German ‘mégen,’ the meanings of which, according to Fliigel, 
are, ‘to be able,’ ‘to be allowed,’ ‘like,’ ‘wish, > ‘desire,’ ‘ have 
a mind to.’ 

‘E8paios, a Hebrew in language, denoting superiority in 
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lineage and education over the Hellenists, Ph. 3. 5: "Iovdatos, a 
Jew in his nationality, as distinguished from the Gentiles: 
‘Iopandirns, the most honourable title, as a member of the 
theocracy and heir of the promises, R. 9. 4; 11.1: A. 2. 22: 
20.11.22. In A. 14.1; 18. 4, we have "Iovdaior immediately 
coupled with “EAXnves, where the former denotes Jews by birth, 
as well as by faith; the latter is applied to Gentile proselytes, 
¥ho had joined themselves to the Lord to serve Him, Isa. 56. 6. 
In A. 19. 10. 17, at a more advanced stage of the spread of the 
Gospel, “EXAnves seems to have been applied to all Gentile 
converts, whether they had been proselytes previously or not. 
Soin R. 2.9, 10. “EAAnvorai occurs properly only in A. 6.1: 
9.29, Jews residing at a distance from Palestine who usually 
did not speak Hebrew. In A. 11. 20, it is doubtful whether 
we should read “EAAnvas or ‘EAA quotas. 

eyyvos, i.g. eyyunTys, one who gives security for the due 
performance of the conditions of the covenant (év, yuiov, hollow 
of the hand), sponsor, surety, spokesman: Ecelus. 29. 15, 
Xapitas éyyvou pum eriraby Bwxev yap THY yYruyny avtov trép 
oo): weoitns, mediator (uéoos, ett, go), one who intervenes 
between two parties, ‘the daysman who lays hand upon both,’ 
Job 9. 33: intercessor, peace-maker, H. 7. 22; 8. 6: 1 T. 2. 5, 
Ty drooToNoY Kal apytepéa THs Suodoyias yyov: H. 3. 1, Tov 


. 3 e e e 
anocToAoy, “eum qui Dei causam apud nos agit; Tov dpytepéa, 


qu causam nostram apud Deum agit. Hic Apostolatus et 
Pontificatus uno mediatoris vocabulo continentur.” Bengel. 

éyxadéw, bring a formal charge, arraign, indict, the forensic 
term: airvdopat, allege as ground of inquiry: éAéyye, convict, 
show to be wrong, prove guilty. 

éyepdreca, self-command, self-control, opposed to self-in- 
dulgence, the grace by which the Spirit controls the flesh, the 
restraining the passions which cause injury to one’s neighbour ; 
A. 24. 95: 10. 7. 9, ef ob« éyxparevovra:, if they have no 
lf-control: 1 C. 9. 25, 6 dywvilouevos wavra éyxpareveran, 
exercises self-restraint in all indulgences: mpaérns, a natural 
mildness of disposition, an attribute of Christ, M. 11. 29: | 
2C. 10. 1. The philosophers applied it to that quality by 
Which a man retained his own equanimity. mpadrns is opposed 
fo a contentious spirit, Tit. 3. 2; to severity in dealing with 
culprits or opponents, G. 6.1: 1 C. 4. 2i: 2 T. 2. 24, 25: 
Tparradea, 1 T. 6. 11, meekness of heart and feelings: ém- 
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eixeca, a habit of mildness, from considering what is due to 
others, reasonableness, fairness. From éyxpareva will proceed 
imrowovn, endurance, submissiveness, the patience of humility, 
2 P.1.6. Opposed to mpaorns we have opyiAorns, irascibility : 
aypuorns, rusticity: yademrorns, severity. émvexns, making 
allowance, forbearing, not insisting on just rights, in distinc- 
tion from Sixazos. <A little less than evzresOns peaorn édéous, 
Ja. 3. 17, but more than duayos, not aggressive. apaorns is 
the outward expression of humility, having for its founda- 
tion the inward feeling, tazrewodpocivn, modesty of mind. 
Theophylact (quoted by Trench, Synonyms, p. 207) compares 
mpaotns with paxpobuula. The wpdos remits the punishment 
due to the offender: the paxpoOuyos, after long deliberation, 
inflicts it. Compare L. 18. 7: Ecclus. 35. 22, 23. The Scrip- 
tural mpaorns is an inwrought grace of the soul, under the 
influence of which we submit to the divine dispensations with— 
out resistance or dispute, acquiescing in the thought that the= 
insults and injuries inflicted by men are permitted by Godih 
for the chastening and purifying of His people, 2 Sam. 16. 11 — 
paxpoOvpla is joined, R. 2. 4, with ypnororns, and dvoyr— 
Sorbearance : M. 17.17, ws wore avéFonat ipav; “ Deo tribuituz- 
Haxpobupia, quia penas peccatis debitas differt propter gloria 
suam, et ut detur peccatoribus resipiscendi locus.’’ Suicer. te— 
oYOAR ertTiOévar tHv TrpoanKovaay Sixnv, Theophylact. 

etxov, actual likeness, designed representation, vivid resemar 
blance, effigies, picture, statue. oxida, shadowy resemblance» 
umbra, sketch, outline. The ox:d is the shadow which may be> 
cast by the statue, eixwy. ‘yapaxryp, exact correspondence, ase 
of an impression with the seal, or of a coin with the die. ca@pm 
as opposed to oxid, substantial reality. wrorvrwots, primarmar 
draught, or sketch, to be afterwards filled in, a cartoon a» 
subtracery to be afterwards painted over. e/éwAov, a mere eldom <a 
idéa, an ideal phantom, simulacrum, a nonentity: 1 C. 8. 
oldapev Ste ovdev eidwrov év xoopuy, as far as it is an object 
worship, it is a stone or block of wood and nothing more. 

éxxAnola, a body of men, called out of the rest of mankind 
form a society, and knit together by the closest spiritual bonc—— 
originally an assembly of the people lawfully convened i 
Athens. ocuvaywyn, any gathering or drawing together 
persons, presenting solely the ideas of collection, associatic>2 
The Christians dropped the use of ovvaywy7, which was pe=!- 
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manently associated with Jewish worship, and appropriated 
éudnoia as a title of honourable significance, with implied 
reference to those who remained in the state, out of which the 
members of the éxxAnaia had been called. The cvvaywyn was 
congregative, bringing together the members of an existing 
society, but excluding all others. The éxxAncia is aggrega- 
tive, as it calls, invites, and summons men from the whole 
world to become its members. In Rev. 3. 9, cuvaywyn ex- 
presses those who were united only in opposition to the truth. 
In 2 Tim. 2. 19 the Church is called 6 otepeds Oepédtos Tod 
6cod, the firm foundation of God, where Oeuédvos marks the 
Church of Christ and His Apostles as a foundation placed in 
the world, on which the whole future ofcoSouy rests (E. 2. 20), 
and conveys the idea of its firmness, strength, and solidity ; 
E.3.17: C. 1.23: H. 11. 10: Rev. 21. 14. 19. @euédsos is pro- 
perly an adjective, but is used in later writers as a substantive. 
Aristoph. Aves 1187, Oeperious réBovs. 
éxdvecOar, giving way altogether, from failure of power; 
exxaxciy, failure, from moral weakness, out and out faint- 
hearted. éyxaxeiv, cowardly in action, not so strong as éxKa- 
— Kecy, 

&xoTacis, surprise, astonishment, when the mind is carried 
Cut of or beyond itself, a trance, distraction of the mind from 
terror, Mk. 16.8. In 2. 5. 13, éFéornpev, ‘we are beside our- 
Selves,’ is opposed to cwdpovedmev, ‘in sound mind.’ The long- 
Continued and permanent state of &oracts is pavia. In J. 10. 
20, the possession of a devil is associated with madness, most 
Probably what we call fanaticism. Od Sos, awe, surprise, at a 
Strange or unusual deed or expression, frequently the com- 
Mencement of éxataats, the effect produced by a preternatural 
©r singular occurrence. OauPéouat, Mk. 10. 32, amazement at 
Our Lord’s majestic bearing, solemn manner, and awful aspect. 

éhey£ts, conviction, mode of proof. édeyxos, reproof, proving 
the contrary, proof for the refutation of error, the mental state 
of being convinced. 

éXatov, oil in its simple natural state, a8” generally used by 
Wrestlers; pvpov, ointment, ‘unguentum,’ the base of which is 

Oil, with the addition of aromatic ingredients, generally used 

by women. Hence the point of our Lord’s rebuke, L. 7. 46, 

€Xaip tiv Kxeharjy pou ovK Hrenpas, aitn Sé pupp Hrené 

‘tov tous arodas. “Illa pretioso unguento non caput tantum, 
: P 
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sed et pedes perfundit ; ille ne caput quidem mero oleo; quod 
perfunctoria amicitise fuerat.” Grotius. dreipew is used of all 
anointings, whether with upov or édaiv: but yplew is the 
sacred heavenly word restricted to the anointing of the Son by 
the Father with the Holy Ghost, used in a mystical or spiritual 
sense. 

€Xeos, love of pity to man, as a sufferer; ydpis, the freeness 
of divine love to man, as a sinner. In the divine mind éXeos 
precedes ydpts, but in the reception of the divine blessing yapus 
(pardon) must precede €Xeos (mercy). The sense of unpardoned 
sin must be removed before the misery of sin can be mitigated. 
Hence the order in 1 T. 1. 2, ydpis, éXeos, eipqvn, as €Xeos is the 
effect of yapts, and etpyvn the joint result from ydapes and éXeos. 
When eipyvn is joined with adodddea, eipnvn denotes an inward 
repose and security, dog¢adeva, a sureness and safety that is 
not interfered with, or compromised by outward obstacles. The 
idea of compassion for misfortune and suffering is prominent im 
éXejwy, and in the cry for mercy, éAéyoov. But where the 
sufferer is deeply impressed with a sense of his guilt, (Adoxopere, 
tXews are used in order to express the necessity of expiation, or 
divine interposition. Hence the prayer of the publican (L. 18. 
13) was not édénoor, but iAdcOnti wor TH duaptor\e. The idiea 
of guilt is not necessarily connected with @deos. frews is 
applied to the Creator only (see Alford, H. 8. 12), ddeoe 18 
ascribed to the creature as well. The root of édeos and fAao< is 
the same, but two words are used to express the essen tial 
difference between the feeling of pity in God and in man. 
olxtuppos (connected with ol, olros) expresses subjective sy™m- 
pathy and distress on witnessing misfortune and calamity. 

3. 12, oWAdYXVA OlKTLpLOD. 

&deks, showing forth, process of discovering, method of 
demonstrating, indication; Ph. 1. 28: R. 3.25. @Sevyya, the 
substance of the matter demonstrated, palpable’ evidence, recog- 
‘nized token, 2 Th. 1. 5. 

évOvynots, imagination, secret desire or motive, passing 
thought. évvoia, serious intent, though never executed. 

évroA, & single precept, vouos, a code of precepts; R. 13. 9% 
10; évroAal, moral injunctions, prohibitions ; Sixaudpata, posi- 
tive ordinances, rites and ceremonies, L. 1.6; Sicaiwpa, judict 
sentence of acquittal or condemnation; R. 5. 6; Rey. 15. 
Soya, placitum, ‘id quod placet,’ 6 dédoxrar: a ‘decree which 
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derives its force not from any conformity to the foundation of 

words, but from the authority by which it is promulgated. 

Soysara, positive edicts, accidental, circumstantial, local and 

temporary. 

eriotnun, knowledge of facts, natural or acquired; codla, 

the higher faculty of making a right use of knowledge. (See 

mM yao.) oodia, the general gift of illumination; azroxd- 

Mis, the more special gift of insight into the divine mysteries, 

EK. 1.17. vow, that which is inherent, innate, fixed and 

implanted from the first, in opposition to that which is acces- 
sional, superinduced, accidental. 

épyatou.at, work, labour, especially for livelihood. Applied 

to agriculture and general business, follow any pursuit. The 
exhortation of the Apostle, 1 Th. 4. 11, derives additional force 
from the consideration that the inhabitants of Thessalonica were 
engaged in mercantile and industrial callings, as handicrafts- 
men and artificers. These too he exhorts #ovydlew, which 
Noarks a sedate and tranquil spirit (1 Tim. 2. 2), in contrast to 
the excited and unquiet bustle: wepuepydtecOas, 2 Th. 3. 11, 
Chat attends ill-defined or mistaken religious expectations, 2 Th. 

- 11,12. épyacia, effort, occupation, gain. dywvifopyat, exert 
meself as a combatant in the public games, strive, contend. 
<2 -ywvia, contest, conflict of mind. 

evyevns, well-born, noble-minded, ingenuus, implying good 
—_ualities of disposition, as well as nobility of birth. evoynpor, 
“me of good condition, of reputable position. evoynpoves, with 
E>vopriety of outward conduct, with decent gravity and seemly 
<“Leportment (cdraBas, ceuves), associated with xara taki, 1 C. 
I. 4. 40; contrasted with araxtas, 2 Th. 3. 6. 
evroyntos, blessed, applied to God only; paxdpws, happy, 
<2 pplied to men; paxapitw, call happy; paxapicpuos, the pro- 
®arouncing of blessing; evAcynuévos is applied to man, and in 
XX occasionally to God, but edAoynrés never to man. In 
AT. 1.11; 6.15, paxdp.os is applied to God, to exalt the glory 
Of the Gospel, expressing not only His own immutable and 
©ssential perfections, but the riches of His mercy in this dispen- 
Sation to man. 

Gidos, in a good sense, ardour, zeal for the cause of another, 
©nulation to imitate superior worth; in a bad sense, heart- 
burning, envy, jealousy. mpé@rov uev Gros, amd bjdov S58 O6- 
vos, Plato. Oovos is always used in a bad sense, jealousy of 

Pp 2 
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another’s success, depreciation of his worth, envy of his ex- 
cellence; called of@arpos srovnpos, Mk. 7. 22. In G. 5. 21, 
POovor, povor are associated by sound and sense, as envy led to 
the first murder. Aristotle uses {jos as equivalent to zrap- 
ofvouos ayamns, the emulation by which a man laments and 
endeavours to repair his own deficiencies. ‘“ Malitia (xax/a) 
malo delectatur alieno; invidia (#@ovos) bono cruciatur alieno ; 
dolus (SeA0s) duplicat cor; adulatio (imoxpiots) duplicat lin- 
guam; detractio (caraAa\id) vulnerat famam.” (Augustine 
ad 1 P. 2. 1.) 

fw, vital principle, physical life, opposed to @avaros, welfare, 
happiness, eternal life. ios, the period of life, the means of 
living, the manner in which life is spent. (w) expresses the 
existence of plants and animals as well as men. ios denotes 
properly the existence of men only, and the life they lead. But 
Bus is restricted to the life of men on earth, and is conse- 
quently inferior to w7, as descriptive of their highest blessed- 
ness as heirs of salvation. Swtixd is used in contrast to ayyé- 
dous, 1 C. 6.3; tov Blovy rod xocpov, the world’s good things: 
1 J. 3. 17, Gw7) aiwyws. 173.38. 15. He who is not ready to 
bestow some portion of the Blos rod xocpov in love to his 
brethren, has no reasonable hope of the fw} aisvios. yrvyy, 
animal life in this world, is opposed to Gw7, life in the world to 
come: L. 17. 33, 8s éay &Sntnon thy Wuyny atrov cacat atrodéce 
aurnv Kal ds day atrodéon atrny, Gwoyovnoce adtny: J. 12. 25, 
6 moar THY “puyhy adTod év TE KOgUp TOUTH Eis CwHY alwvov 
gurdtea abriv: Rev. 8. 9, dméBave... 1a yovta Wuyds, those 
who held fast animal life died in body and soul. O@dvaros 1s 
used in three general senses. Objectively, as a personal adver- 
sary and enemy of Christ and his kingdom, 1 C. 15. 26; a 
spiritual state or condition, including the notions of evil and 
corruption, 1 J. 3. 14; a power and principle pervading and 
overshadowing the world, H. 2.14; 1T. 1.10. @dvaros, as a 
known and ruling power, has generally the article; fw and 
adGapoia, as recently revealed, are anarthrous: df@apaia ex- 
plains and characterizes fw7 with reference to its imperishable 
and incorruptible nature, 1 P. 1. 4, and its complete exemption 
from death, Rev. 21. 4. Compare R. 2. 7. 

wyyenov, the title given to the proconsular governors of the 
Roman provinces, under whom the ézirpotros, or procurator, 
was appointed for separate districts. The ézirporros had charge 
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of the revenue, and a judicial power in matters relating to 
finance ; but in a portion of a large province, where the #yeuav 
could not reside, he had the power of inflicting capital punish- 
ment. ye“ova is properly any delegated authority, but is 
used to express the Roman imperial authority. yyeuev is the 
general word for all governors, whether proconsul, legate, or 
procurator. 

_ qovyvos, meek and gentle, in a passive sense, who bears 
calmly the annoyances and vexations caused by others: mpais, 
meek and gentle, in an active sense, who does nothing to try 
the patience of others. Bengel, ad 1 P. 3.4. See on éyxpdreua. 
jovyvos, contrasted with fpeuos, is tranquillity arising from 
within: Plato, javytos 6 cwppwv Bios. Mjpewos denotes tran- 
quility arising from without, “qui ab aliis non pertinebatur :” 
Plato, jpepwia Wuyis mept ra Sewd: 1 T. 2.2. qovydfer (1 Th. 
4.11) marks the sedate and tranquil spirit which stands in 
contrast to the excited bustle (eprepyaleoOas, 2 Th. 3. 11) that 
often marks ill-defined or mistaken religious expectation. 

Getorns, divinity, the property of Oeorns. Oedrns, deity, the 
beng in whom Oevrns of the highest order resides. Different 
Ways of spelling the same word settle themselves into words 
of different meanings. Compare dvdOeua, dvdOnua. Opdcos, 
boldness: Odpaos, foolhardiness: Opdoos 88 Odpaos mpds TA pi) 
To\untéa, Gregory Naz. Hospes and hostis were originally the 
Pi word, a stranger, one who might prove a friend or a 
0e, 

Gewpéw, behold an object present, contemplate a thing as 
actually done, L. 10. 18: I regard you, A. 17. 22: dropat, see 
8n object appearing, J. 16. 16: w@pOnv, opOncouat, show myself, 

A. 26.16. Dr. Wordsworth remarks that dmTouat is the more 
Modest word. St. Paul uses dyeoGe, A. 20. 25; but the dis- 
Ciples use Oewpelv, A. 20. 38. St. Paul would not say that his 
°wn rpoocwrov was d£iov Oewpias. Compare opdw. 

Ovyyavw, touch slightly, finger: Grroua:, cling to, fasten 
Oneself on, handle closely : WndAadda, feel after, even without 

uching, touch the surface of any material object, capable of 
ing felt. 
_ §yytés, mortal, subject to death, the universal condition of 
living creatures: vexpos, dead, either physically or spiritually. 
Oupos, the mind as regards the passions: vots, the-mind as 
@gards the intelligence: Ouyuds, the turbulent commotion of 
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the mind (@d, rage): excandescentia; “Ira nascens et modo 
desistens,”’ Cicero. Passion at its commencement: ‘iracundia,’ 
irritation, fretfulness, the mental excitement produced by 
mixpia. opyn, an abiding, settled habit of mind, with the pur- 
pose of revenge in man: tra inveterata, i.q. paves, God’s holy 
hatred of sin, which reveals itself in His punitive justice, 
R. 1. 18: épy7, the heat of the fire: @uyuos, the bursting forth 
of the flame: Rev. 16. 19; 19. 15, Oupds dpyijs, ire excandescentia. 
Ammonius, Oupos pév dott mpdoxatpos: dpy7 Sé wodvypovtos 
peunotxaxia, Oupos differs from opy7y both in its rise, as more 
sudden (L. 4. 28: A. 19. 28), and its nature, as less lasting: 
Wisd. 48. 10, xomdca: épynv mpo Oupov, to appease anger before 
it blazed forth. So supopyigw, chafe, work into a passion : 
Prius, the act by which a man is cast down and dashed to 
the ground, pressure from affliction, tribulation, as of a heavy 
weight rolling over one: orevoywpia, the effect on the object, 
the straitness to which a man is reduced by continual pressure 
and restraint: R. 2. 8,9: Ja. 1. 19: E. 4. 31, a stronger word 
than Oris: 2 OC. 4. 8, OrvBdpevoe arr’ od aTEvoywpovpevot. 
The opposite of evpvywpla: Ps. 31. 8, od cuvéxrderods pe eis 
xeipas éyOpov' éxrnoas ev evpoydpp Tovs mddas pov. With 
Orifis is connected Stwyyds, 2 Th. 1. 4. Oris is the more 
general and comprehensive term; S:wyyos, the more special. 
“ @Aius injurias complectitur quas Judai et ethnici Christia- 
nis propter doctrine Christiane professionem imposuerunt, ut 
verbera delationes vincula relegationem. Notione sui 6 duwxypds 
a Ti Orde differt, ita ut hoc vocabulum latius quam illud 
pateat A. 8.1: M. 13. 21.” Fritz. 

Gupesv, the large oblong or oval shield, ‘scutum,’ properly 
like a @¥pa, door: dovis, a lighter shield, ‘clypeus.’ 

@vaia, a sacrifice which requires the intervention of a priest: 
mpooopd, an offering which can be presented without a priest. 
Hence R. 15. 16, 4 wpoopopa ray éOvav, the offering presented 
by the nations. With reference to our Lord, @vcia marks His 
atoning death: mpoogopd marks the life of obedience, which 
was an antecedent qualification for the Ouvcia, E. 5. 2. Be- 
lievers are exhorted to present their bodies, Ouciav Cacav, 
R. 12. 1: dvevéyxat mrvevpatinas Ouvcias, 1 P. 2. 5, where the 
adjective marks the figurative character of the sacrifice in 
contrast to the dead victims offered under the law, which 
required the intervention of human priests. In H. 5.1; 9. 9, 
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d@pa is joined with Quota, where the latter denotes trespass 
offerings, all those in which an animal was slain in sacrifice: 
dapa, all other offerings. The notion conveyed by Sapa is that 
of appeasing: by Ovcia, that of making expiation. ‘Aaornptov, 
the mercy-seat in the tabernacle (compare tAacpds, 1 J. 2. 2; 
4. 10), a propitiation, that which propitiates by expiation of 
sin, that which makes it consistent for God to pardon. (Com- 
pare ayopdtw, édeos.) Dr. Vaughan remarks on @uciav, R. 
12. 1, a sacrifice not of expiation (in which sense it is applied 
only to Christ, as E. 5.2: H. 9. 26; 10. 12, &e.), but of thank- 
fulness, used with reference to almsgiving, Ph. 4.18: H. 13.16: 
to thanksgiving, H. 13. 15: and to a Christian life generally, 
here, and 1 P. 2. 5. The service of the diving body implies 
that of the soul also; and the choice of the word cwyata 
indicates the importance attached in the Gospel to the body, 
and precludes the notion of a merely imaginative or sentimental 
religion, as distinguished from one of self-denying and rigorous 
obedience. 

Wwrns, &@ private person, as opposed to a public magistrate, 
or a professor of art or science: daypauparos, one who has 
received no regular education in a recognized school of learn- 
ing, | 
lepov, the whole edifice, with all the land attached (réuevos), 
and the dwellings of the priests, ‘templum :’ vaés, the sanctuary, 
‘edes,’ i.e., the holy place and the Holy of holies: @vcvac- 
thpov, altar of the true God: Bwpos, heathen altar. In the 
Epistles and Apocalypse vacs designates the Church of God, 
not the literal Temple at Jerusalem. epareia denotes the 
service of the priest: tepwovvn, the office and power: Aristoph. 
Pol. vii. 8, rv rept Tods Oeods éripérctay iv xadovow ieparteiay : 
Hat. iii. 142, ‘epwodvnv .. . aipeduar adt@ te éuol Kai roict 
an’ éuep aies ywwopévorct. (Alford, H. 7. 5.) fepdos is never 
applied to persons, but only to things, and does not express 
moral qualities. 

iuérvoy, the outer garment, ‘pallium:’ ystwv, the inner vest, 
‘tunica,’ 

kaipos, appointed season, occasion, time of occurrence, time 
characterized by events: ypovos, duration, time in general, the 
time for which any thing lasts: ypdvor, years: xatpds is dep) 
XPovov, ‘ punctum temporis,’ point of time: 1 P. 4. 17, 6 xaipos 
T0U dpEacOas TO Kpiwa ard Tov olKxov To Beod: season, KaLpos, 
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not ypovos, suggesting the comfortable reflection that the 
tyranny of the enemy will soon be overpast, Ps. 57.1. xaipos 
differs from time in the two points of (1), limited duration ; and 
(2), a definite object, R. 13. 11. Used by LXX to express 
seasons of the festivals: Lev. 23. 4: 2 Chron. 8. 13, rod 
dvadépew Kata tas évrodds Mavoh . . . tpeis Katpovs Tov 
éuavrov. So G. 4. 10. In a few passages «atpos is nearly 
synonymous with ypdvos. In 1 T. 4. 1, torépors Katpots points 
only to a period future to the speaker: of dxddovBor yxpovor, 
in the apostasy of the present the Apostle sees the commence- 
ment of the fuller apostasy of the. future. éoydras pépats, 
27T. 3.1: 2 P. 3. 3: Ja. 5. 3, points more specifically to the 
period immediately preceding the completion of the kingdom 
of Christ. ‘The exact meaning of the term ypovos aiwror in 
2 T. 1. 9 is, ‘from all eternity,’ stronger perhaps than rpo 
xataBoAns xoopov, K. 1. 4, before times marked by the lapse 
of unnumbered ages, times which reached from eternity (d7’ 
aidvos) to the coming of Christ, in and during which the 
puotnpvov lay cecvynuévov, R. 16. 25.”’ (Ellicott.) 

KataywooKxew is a middle term, lying between xarryopeiv, 
to accuse, and xataxpivey, to pronounce a formal, judicial con- 
demnation. xataywocxew is to be explained from yuwacxey, 
to know and take cognizance of, and from its opposite, cvyy:vao- 
xew, to pardon. In G. 2. 11: Deut. 25. 1, it is opposed to 
Sixatodv, to pronounce just, acquit: Ecclus. 14. 2, waxdpios ob 
ov KaTéyve % uy avrov. 

xataptitw involves the notion of positive defect, which re- 
quires to be repaired, as the mending a net, refitting a ship, 
setting alimb. L. 6. 40, carnpricpévos, one who is thoroughly 
taught, ‘ eruditus,’ removed from his state of ignorance: E. 
4, 12, 1rpos Tov xataprscpov, looking to the thorough instruction 
of the saints: 1 C. 1. 10, xcarnpricpévor, fitted in one to another, 
well adjusted, so that there be no cyiovara: G. 6. 1, help 
to amend: 1 Th. 3. 10, to repair the defects of your faith: 
1 P. 5. 10, will rectify your defects. teNewow, Tédos, TédELOS, 
involve the negative imperfection of those who have still an 
object in view, a purpose not fully realized. R. 10. 4, rédos 
vouou, the designed termination to which voyos points, and in 
which it is fulfilled.» Thus the Gospel is ré\evos, Ja. 1. 25, as 
it is the consummation of Judaism, the end proposed by the 
rites and ceremonies of the Levitical Cispensation, R. 10. 4. 
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The law wrought no completion, i.e. could not accomplish its 
own téXos, H. 7. 19: gifts and sacrifices could not effect the 
worshippers’ object as regards the conscience, H. 9. 9: out of 
works faith attained maturity, Ja. 2. 22: on the third day I 
finish my course, I accomplish my end, L. 13. 32. So H. 2. 10, 


to make the Author of their salvation accomplish His end, 


consummate His design by means of suffering: H. 5. 9, having 
accomplished the proposed end. (See cAc«Anpos.) The technical 
meaning of xatapritw is, ‘reponere in artu luxata membra,’ 
eg. to reduce a dislocated shoulder. In the simple ethical 
sense, we have, Hdt. v. 28, xataptitey Mirnrov: Stobsus, 
kataptivew hirous Stadepopévous : Greg. Naz., ofev otv ap£o- 
pat kataprivew byas, aderdot ; : 

kapdia, the seat of the desires, feelings, affections, R. 1. 21; 
the mental, perceptive faculty, 2 C. 3. 15; the crane or 
mind, exercised as matters of moral obligation, M. 13. 
J.12. 40. ‘*In Hebrew there is no appropriate word for con- 
science. 2, m7, are both used, Prov. 4. 23; 18. 15: Keel. . 


7. 22, conscience acts between God and man; as a servant, to 
obey God ; as His minister, to issue His commands to man: 
ddvoa, the thinking, sentient faculty, the inward disposition, 
the spiritual man, as distinguished from the mere sensorium, 
which receives impressions from without.” (Alford, H. 8. 10.) 
oWweois, putting together in the mind, comprehension, discern- 
ment; the faculty by which we mentally apprehend, and are 
enabled to pass judgment upon what is presented to us: ouvei- 
fab consciousness, conscience, A. 23. 1; 24. 16: 1 P. 2.19; 

16. 21. 

“xeipew simpliciter notat partes capillorum nummorum 
demere ; Eupely vel Evpav ad cutem usque novacula detondere.” 
telpea Bau, to poll the hair, to cut it short by scissors or shears: 
fupncac Oat, to shave the hair off with a £upop, or razor, so that 
the skull appears. | 

kevos refers to contents, ‘das Gehaltlose,’ : inanis, 2 paTasos 
tefers to results, ‘das Erfolglose,’ ‘ vanus.’ 

kipuyna, the matter preached, the thing proclaimed : GKon, 
the spiritual faculty and function of hearing: d«o7 mictews, 
the hearing ear of faith. The Gospel preached (To KNpuvyua) is 
called the word of hearing, 6 Adyos THs dxofs, in order to bring 
out more clearly the duty of all men to hearken to it; the word 
Which was uttered in order to be heard. 
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xralw, wail, not only with the expression of tears (Saxpvw, 
J. 11. 35), but also with every external expression of grief. 
Hence xAa/ey is joined with avaddlew, Mk. 5. 38: ddrorvtew, 
Ja. 5.1: GBopuBelv, Mk. 5. 39: srevOetv, 16. 10. Opnveiv, Opéopat, 
shriek generally, of women: @pivos, dirge, like the Gaelic 
‘coronach,’ or the Irish ‘ wake,’ used of hired mourners wail- 
ing for the dead: «omrouat, strike the breast in loud ex- 
pressions of grief: xozreros, wailing, attended with beating the 
breast. 

xrlyn, couch, sofa, for the rich: xpd8Baros, litter, mattress, 
for the poor ; Latin, ‘ grabatus.’ 

Krérrrns, the thief who steals by fraud and in secret; Latin, 
‘fur :’ Ayorns, the robber who plunders by violence and open 
force: Anis, rela, booty, ‘latro.’ This meaning of Ayoar7s 
should be preserved in M. 21. 13; 26. 55: L. 10. 30; 28. 
39—43. 

koXaots, ‘ castigatio,’ has naturally a milder use than tiywpia, 
- fultio:’ Ssadéper 5é tipwpla Kal Kodaoss 7 ey yap KodNaCLS TO 
mdayovtos evexd éorw: 4 88 Tiywwpla, To TrowobvTos lva atromNy- 
pop, Aristotle, Met. i. 10. . Thus tiwwpla is aid in satisfying 
vengeance, the guardianship and protectorate of honour (ru, 
alpw): xoXacts has reference to the correction and improvement 
of the offender; but as xoXacts aiwyios is no temporary disci- 
pline, it is clear that xoXacus in Hellenistic Greek had acquired 
the severer sense of punishment, without implying the idea of 
effecting a reformation. But Aristotle’s definition still holds 
good, as in xoAacts there is predominant the relation of the 
punishment to the offender: in riwwpia, its relation to the party 
offended. 

“‘ xpiwa of itself is never any thing else than judicium, yet it 
still will admit of some modification in meaning from the con- 
text.” Fritz, Rom. i. 94. “«piwa d:aBorov may be either 
gen. suljecti, ‘the accusing judgment of the devil,’ or gen. objecti, 
‘the judgment passed upon the devil.’ In the former case 
xpiua has more the meaning of ‘criminatio:’ in the latter, of 
‘condemnatio.’ But there is no satisfactory instance in which 
xpiwa has the former meaning in the New Testament, and as 
xptwa is elsewhere found only with a gen. objecti, R. 3. 8: 
Rev. 17. 1, we decide in favour of the latter interpretation. 
The force of the allusion must be looked for, not in the extent 
of the fall, but in the similarity of the circumstances; the devil 
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was once a ministering spirit of God, but by insensate pride fell 
from his hierarchy.”’ (Ellicott, 1 T. 3. 6.) 
avroxataxpttos, ‘self-condemned,’ the reason why he is left 
to himself; he has been warned twice, and now sins against 
light: ov yap éyet eirety Ste ovdeis eltrev, ovdeis evovléerncer. 
Chrysost. The aggravating circumstance is not that the man 
condemns himself directly and explicitly, as this might be a 
step to recovery, but that he condemns himself indirectly and 
implicitly, as acting against the law of his mind, and doing in 
his own particular case what in the general he condemns, Tit. 
3, 11. 
xoros is joined together with poy6os, 2 C. 11. 27: 1 Th. 2. 9: 
2Th. 3.8. ‘‘«xo7ros represents the act of hewing wood: poxGos 
is the act of carrying logs after they have been hewn (dy0os). 
KoTos expresses energy of action: oyOos indicates patience in 
bearing” (Wordsworth, 1 Th. 2.9). x«omos marks the toil on 
the part of the suffering it involves: yoxOos, on the side of the 
Inmagnitude of the obstacles it has to overcome. 
xopwos, wicker basket, the Jewish travelling basket, ‘ pan- 
mer:’ oaupis, one of a larger kind, for storing grain, pro- 
Visions, capacious enough to contain a man, A. 9. 25. 
xpurr@ is applied to that which is already out of sight, hide 
passively, keep concealed: xaAvmrw, cover over, as with a veil, 
hide, actively and- intentionally, applied to the hiding of sin, 
the putting it out of sight by Him who has power (dduéva) to 
miss or remit it: Ps. 85.2, addijxas Tas dvopias TO Na@ aov, 
&kiias wdcas tas duaptias avtav: M. 11. 25, daéxpuypas, 
thou keepest hidden; dmexdAvas, thou removest the veil. 
Hvornptov, a truth formerly hidden, but now revealed, or o 
secret capable of being told, the very reverse of what we now 
understand by mystery (xexpuupévov, M. 18. 35): pdarns, one 
initiated, one who is acquainted with things which are unknown 
to others; truths which cannot be known till they are revealed, 
hot truths which must always be unintelligible. Dr. Vaughan, 
on R. 11. 25, thus classifies its references: (1) to the Gospel 
itself, Mk. 4. 11: R. 16.25: 10.2.1.7: E.l.9; 6.19: C1. 
26,27; 2.2; 4.3: 1 T. 3.9. 16: Rev. 10.7; (2) to the various 
Parts and truths of the Gospel, M. 18.11: L. 8.10: 1 C. 4.1; 
18. 2; (3) to the admission of the Gentiles, E. 3.3: the con- 
nexion between Christ and His Church, E. 5. 32: the change 
(Without death) of the living at-the time of the resurrection, 
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1 C. 15. 51: the future conversion of Israel, R. 11. 25: the 
predicted embodiment and revelation of evil, 2 Th. 2. 7; certain 
symbols in the Apocalypse, Rev. 1. 20; 17.5.7. Bishop Ellicott 
remarks on 1 T. 3. 9 (70 pouotypiov tis wioTews), that wiotews 
is apparently a pure possessive genitive, that to which the 
puatnptov appertained; the truth hitherto not comprehensible, 
but now revealed to man, was the property, object, of faith, that 
on which faith exercised itself. So very similarly, ro wvornprov 
Tis evoeBeias, the mystery which belonged to, was the object 
contemplated by, godliness, the hidden truth which was the 
basis of all practical piety. lori is faith considered sub- 
jectively, not objective faith, a very doubtful meaning in the 
New Testament. 

Aadid, utterance, talk, present discourse: Adyos, subject- 
matter of discourse, the thing taught, J. 8.43. Aadrely (Hesy- 
chius, POéyyerGar) points merely to sound and utterance ; AEeyeu, 
to purport. Rarely is sometimes used where Aéyetv would appear 
more natural, but Aéye is never used for Nadel. Darel ex- 
presses the general idea of talking, whether reasonably or 
otherwise, loose, indefinite, unconnected utterance, and may be 
said either of a sane or insane person, the prattling of a child, 
or the speech of an adult. Aéyev implies speaking in a rational 
intelligent manner. In R. 3. 19, Aéyes denotes the language-or 
statement of the Scriptures: Aande«i, the utterance of that lan- 
guage to any particular age, body of men, or individual: 
mappnota, openness or boldness of speech, Mk. 8. 32: A. 4. 13, 
that confidence and boldness of spirit with which the believer 
is permitted to approach his heavenly Father, H. 4. 16: 1 J. 2. 
28; 3. 21 (€5ea): assured expectation of final reward, 1 J. 4. 17. 

Aatpevewv, serve for hire: Adrtpis, hired servant, transferred, 
in classical Greek, from the service of men to the service of 
their gods. In LXX Aarpevew expresses the service of the 
true God, as of heathen divinities. ‘‘Aatpeda ea dicitur servitus 
qu pertinet ad colendum Deum,” August. Aeroupyeiv, to 
serve the state in a public office or function: Aeros (Aads) 
épyov, transferred also to the ministry of the gods. The 
Christian Church preferred Xe:toupyeiy and its derivatives to 
Natpevewy, Aatpeia, as the words connected with Ae:roupyeiy — 
were less haunted with the clinging associations of heathenism. 
AaTpevew, NaTpeia, express the duty of all men, and are de- 
manded of the whole people. De:toupyeiv, Nectoupyés, NecToupyia, 
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denote the special offices and ministries of those who are solemnly 
set apart as the priests and Levites, as the Apostles, prophets, 
and pastors in the Christian Church, as well as the great High 
Priest: r@v dylwy AevToupyds, H. 8.2. Aatpevew and rAaTpeia 
are also applied to official ministries (H. 9. 1. 6), for every 
Netroupyia is a NaTpeia, though eyery AaTpeia is not a AevToUp- 
yia. esToupryos, a public functionary, one who acts in behalf 
of a community as a public character. R. 1.9, @ AaTpedw ev 
TO TvevpaTi pou ev T@ evayyedim Tov viod avTod, to whom 
the sacrificial worship which I offer is inward and spiritual, 
namely, the devotion of myself to the preaching of the Gospel 
of His Son. Vaughan. 

hovw, bathe, wash the whole body: virréw, wash a part of 
the body, as the extremities, hands, or feet: mAvvew, wash 
inanimate things, as garments, Lev. 14.9: Num. 19.7. 10: nets, 
L. 5. 2, These distinctions may be observed in Lev. 15. 11, 
dow day Gapntas 6 yovoppuns Kal tas yetpas ov vévuTrras HdaTi, 
Tue Ta iparia Kal NovoeTas TO capa doaTt: J. 13. 10, 6 
edovuévos ov ypeiay Eyes 7) Tods Todas vixracOat. So dourTpav, - 
laver, bath : verrryp, basin. , 

Auyvos, lamp: gas, the light proceeding therefrom. So 
prophecy is compared to Avyvos, 2 P. 1. 19: Pas Avyvov, Rev. 
18,93. dworyp, a means of giving light, as a window or door 
(9upis), the heavenly luminaries, applied to Christians, Ph. 
2.15. gwaddpos, light-bringing, lucifer, the star that precedes 
the rising of the sun, emblematic of the dawn of spiritual light 
and happiness: dwresvos, full of light: dwrigw, give light to, 
enlishten, bring to light, impart moral and spiritual light. 
John the Baptist was the lamp that was lit, and giving light, 
exeivos Fv 6 Adyvos 6 KaLopevos Kal paivwy: our Lord the das 
@nOwvev, J. 1. 9. Aapysrds ought uniformly to be translated 
‘torch.’ 

Hadaxia, incipient complaint, lit. softness, opposed to xaprepia, 
€ndurance: aoGévera, want of strength or energy, infirmity, 
feebleness : vooos, confirmed disease. 

_ Aepisrns, arbitrator, umpire, like the Ovacrntai at Athens, a 
Kind of jury selected by the disputants to try petty causes: 

“scaorjs, juryman, like Lat. ‘judex:’ xperys, presiding judge, 
Lat. ‘ preetor.’ | 

Herawédopat, alter one’s purpose, denoting change of feeling, 

© anxiety consequent on a past transaction, remorse, some- 
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times implying a return to a right state of mind, ‘ peenitet,’ 
‘piget :’ uweravoew, change one’s views for the better, implying 
the sorrow by which sin is forsaken; Lat. ‘ resipisco,’ ‘ recover 
one’s senses,’ come to a right understanding: perdvota, con- 
version (‘transmentation,’ Coleridge), the sanctified effect of 
peTapédXera Or NUN KaTa Beov, 2 C. 7. 8, 9; ‘resipiscentia,’ the 
growing wise. Dr. Wordsworth thus expresses the difference : 
“‘ weravota, change of mind, belongs only to the good; perape- 
Aeta, pain of mind, belongs to evil men, as well as good. Peter 
peravoe: as well as petapéderar. Meravoéw begins with pera- 
péXeca, but at length delivers from perapéXeca, whereas petapé- 
heta without peravota continues to eternity :” R. 11. 29, dwera- 
HéANTA Ta yapioptra, incapable of being revoked or changed : 
20. 7. 10, petdvoray eis owrnpiay apetapérntov. petavoeiv is 
followed by é«, Rev. 2. 21, 22; 9. 20, 21; 16. 11, showing a com- 
plete change of mind, displaying itself in turning from previous 
acts, and out of a former mode of life to a new and different 
practice and habit of existence. 

poAvve, besmear as with mud and filth. Aristotle speaks of 
swine, T@ mWnA@ podrvvortes éavTovs. Lat. ‘inquinare,’ ‘ spur- 
care.’ walvew, stain with colour, as the staining of glass or 
ivory: Ji. iv. 141, a> & éte tis 7 Cdéhayta yun poivixs praivy. 
Lat. ‘maculare.’ waive is not necessarily taken in a dis- 
honourable signification, though it is frequently used to express 
the profane or unhallowed use of any thing. There is the 
same difference between plaivey and podvvey as between ‘ma- 
cula,’ ‘labes,’ ‘spot,’ ‘blot.’ But in the figurative sense the 
expression pidopata Tov Koopov, 2 P. 2. 20, becomes equivalent 
to porvapos capxos, 2 C. 7. 1. 

Hop¢y, form, abstractedly, without reference to any other 
object, applied to @eod, as well as SovdAov, Ph. 2. 6,7: dpotwpa, 
shape, implying resemblance to other objects of the same kind: 
oxja, outward figure, shape, mien: popdwors, embodiment, 
form without substance: poppwow evocBeias, 2 T. 3. 5. 

véos is a person or thing in a new or youthful condition, as 
contrasted with the same person or thing in a state of old age 
or decay. «aivos is ® person or thing in a new state, as distin- 
guished from another person or thing in an old condition. 
xaos refers to the operation of an external agent; véos de- 
scribes rather the inner growth or change of a natural object. 
Thus the olvos is véos, but the doxoi are xawoi, Mk. 2. 22. The 
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work of dvaxaivwats is performed by the external operation of 
the Holy Ghost on the inner life. The xawos avOpwiros is said 
to be xriaGels, and the véos dvOpwrros is said to be avaxawov- 
pevos, C. 3.10. The xawvds avOpwrros is xawn Kriows, G. 6. 15. 
But avaveodoca: is a duty which we owe to our own moral and 
spiritual being, E. 4. 23. The heavens which will be made new 
are xawoi, and Christ by His mediatorial power and grace 
makes all things «awa. (From Wordsworth, on E. 4. 23.) In 
cases, however, where the old is better than the new, xasvos 
may express the novel and strange, as contrasted with the 
known and familiar. In Mk. 1. 27, xawn Sday7 meant any 
thing but praise. Socrates was charged with introducing into 
Athens xawda Sarpova, elsewhere called érepa 8.: in A. 17. is, 
fiva Sayuoma. ‘The covenant of which Christ is the Mediator 
isa Sayan véa, as compared with the Mosaic covenant given 
nearly two thousand years before; it is a Ssa@nkn Kaw as com- 
pared with the same effete with age, from which all vigour, 
energy, and strength had departed. There is the same distinc- 
tion between véos and xatvdos as between ‘recens’ and ‘novus.’ 
véos, like ‘recens,’ refers to time; xawvos, like ‘novus,’ to state 
or condition. The same distinction is claimed for ‘nouveau’ 
(véos) and ‘neuf’ (xawwds). ‘Ce qui est nouveau vient de paraitre 
pour la premiére fois; ce qui est neuf vient d’étre fait et n’a 
pas encore servi. Une invention est nouvelle, une expression 
neuve.’”? (Archbishop Trench, Synonyms, Second Series.) 
varios, a babe, without the power of speech, an infant, a 
minor. Ppédos, a child, while yet in the womb (éuSpvor), the 
new-born babe. dao Bpépous, 2 T. 3. 15, from the cradle, 
Where wjrtos would have been inappropriate, as v7j7rios means 
‘one not yet of full age,’ G. 4. 1. Both words express the 
young convert, the disciple in an undeveloped immature state. 
In1 P, 2. 2, ds dptuyéovnta Bpédn: L. 18. 15, rpocéhepov aire 
Kai rd, Boédny, their very babes. In H. 5. 13, vizio is especially 
Opposed to of réXexo1, i.e. mature Christians. 
vos (vods) embraces the Understanding, the Reason, the 
Will, and the Affections. The voids takes cognizance of external 
objects, and denotes the reasoning faculty, exercised on the 
Works or word of God. The conscience, 4 oauveidnats, is a 
Spiritual instinct, which operates without any active energy of 
the intellectual faculty. drya07 ovveldnors is one which governs 
ltself by sound reason, and adopts for its own regulation the 
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rule of God’s will, especially as revealed in His word. This is 
the conscience which produces xadjv avaotpopny. Wordsworth 
on 1 P. 3. 16. St. Paul even while persecuting the Church 
acted €vy xalapa cvvedjce, with a view-to no personal advan- 
tage, but in mistaken zeal for the law of God. See xapéia. Dr. 
Vaughan remarks that the understanding (vois), no less than 
the heart, requires God’s teaching. R. 12.2: E. 4. 23: L. 24. 
45: 1C. 2. 14. 

vouv0eréw, put in mind, admonish. vovecia, verbal admoni- 
tion, but admitting the idea of correction, Christian discipline 
and teaching. adevw, bring up as son, instruct, chastise. 
mavbeia, discipline, implying the idea of correction. madeia 
primarily applies to the body: vovecia, to the mind. 6 yy 
Sapels dvOpwiros ov mraideverar, Menander. “ racde/a significare 
videtur institutionem per penas; vov0ecia autem est ea insti- 
tutio que fit verbis.” Grotius, E. 6.4. In Tit. 2. 12, wadevovea 
“pas, the proper force of the word, ‘per molestias erudire,’ 
disciplining us, is to be retained. ‘Grace exercises its discipline 
on us (1 C. 11. 32: H. 12. 6), before its benefits can be fully 
felt or thankfully acknowledged; the heart must be rectified, 
and the affections chastened pene sanctifying grace can have 
its full issues.” 

opdw applies to bodily sight; Aaré€rw, to meatal vision or 
consideration, 1 C. 1.26: 20. 4.18: R. 7.23. Mk. 8. 24, BrAaérw 
Tous avOparrrous, Ste ws Sévdpa ép@ rreptrarovvtas, I perceive they 
are men, inasmuch as I see them as trees, but I see them walk- 
ing. Sdréw, consider, take heart, employed to express a more 
intent, earnest, spiritual contemplation than opadw. H. 2. 8, 9, 
viv Sé ottrw ép@pev ait@ Ta Tavta Wroteraypeva, we do not yet 
see this with our bodily eyes: tov 3¢ Bpayu te wap ayyédous 
nratr@pévoy Brétromev “Incodv, but with the eye of faith we 
contemplate Jesus: H. 10. 25, rocovr@ padrov bom PrEerere 
éyyilovoay Thy jpépav, as ye contemplate the day drawing nigh: 
1 C. 10. 18, Brérere tov ‘IopanrX Kata odpxa, consider the 
example of the carnal Israel: 2 C. 7. 8, BXérw yap ote értatoAy 
éxelyn .. . EXUTTNTEV ipuas, I perceive, I am aware. Pré€7w is 
thus akin to Jewpéw, though Gewpéw, when it is used of bodily 
vision, assumes that the object is actually present: L. 24. 39, 
idere TAS yelpds pou... WvEetua oapKa Kal GoTéa ovK Exet KaBws 
€ue Oewpetre éyovra. Phavorinus remarks, “dpa pév él cwpa- 
Tos, Gewpe Se eri suyns: cf. J. 4.19, Kupue, Pewpe dre mpopirns 
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et av: 12. 19, Oewpetre Sts ovx wpedecire ovdév; A. 17. 22, nara 
mavTa ws Serodauyoverrépouvs tyas Oewpo: L. 10. 18, éBempouv 
Tov Satavay x.7.r., @.d., this I was contemplating. In L. 8. 
z0 we have ideiy ce OéXovres: but in M. 12. 46, Syrobvres avre 
Narjoa. Thue. (iv. 125) has rov Bpaciday idetv, which the 
Schohast explains as an Atticism, for cum Brasidd collogui. 
Lucian has ideiy tov Aia for évrvyeiy to Ait. But all these 
passages may be explained by considering that the antecedent 
idea (Sety is put for the consequent AaAfjoas or evTuxeiv. 
odoKAnpos, that which retains all originally allotted to it, 
whole and entire in all its parts, wanting in nothing which 
is necessary for its completeness. év ywndevi Necrropevos, Ja. 1. 4. 
TéXetos, one who has reached the full limit of stature, strength, 
and mental power allotted to him, used like the English word 
‘perfect,’ sometimes in a relative sense, at other times in an 
absolute, M. 5. 48; 19. 21. Compare the expression used by 
ignorant people in speaking of one who has finished his educa- 
tion, when they mean that he has completed a certain course 
of instruction. The cdAcxAnpos is one who has preserved or 
who has regained his completeness, the réAevos has attained 
his moral end, that for which he was intended. In the 6Ao- 
kAnpos no grace which ought to be in a Christian is wanting ; 
in the réAetos no grace is in its weak, imperfect commencement, 
but all have reached a certain ripeness and maturity. soAoTEeAz7s, 
1 Th. 5. 23, is a connecting link: between the two, “in your 
collective powers and parts.”’ odoTedXeis marks more emphati- 
cally than Sdous the thoroughness and pervasive nature of true 
holiness. dprios, in 2 T. 8: 17; is explained by éfnpticpévos 
(see on xarapritw), complete in all parts and proportions; “in 
quo nihil mutilum” (Calvin), perfect as a square. Cf. Arist. 
Eth. N. i. 10, 11, yepot nat roc Kal vow tetpdrywvos Teruypévos, 
Simon. ap. Plato, Protag. 344, u, réXetos and dptios very much 
interchange their meanings, but dprios points to the adaptation 
of parts and special aptitude for any given uses. 
wapaBaots, the outward act of transgressing the law, the 
overstepping the line which divides right from wrong, sin of 
Commission: wapaxoy, hearing amiss, when we fulfil not and 
have no mind to fulfil the precepts of the law, carelessness in 
ascertaining or in regarding the rule of duty, the sin of omis- 
Sion. But every wapdBaots implies a wapaxoj, and every 
™@paxon includes or induces trapdfao.s. Hence the use of 
Q 
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mapaxon for mapaBaots in R. 5. 19, though mrapaxoy may be 
more appropriate as referring to an oral precept. iraxon, sub- 
ordination to the word, joyful acceptance af the Gospel message, 
hearing and doing. vapdmrwya, falling aside from right, truth, 
and duty. 

madaywyos, the slave or attendant who conducted the pupil 
to his teacher, dywy eis Sidacxddov (olxov), used to denote 
persons ministering in all kinds of spiritual offices; opposed to 
martnp, i.e. to St. Paul as their spiritual father, 1 C. 4.15. In 
G. 3. 24 the law became our slave-tutor to lead us to the true 
teacher, Christ. 

mapaBoXn, placing side by side for the purpose of comparison, 
representation, similitude: zrapocuia, used by St. John, means 
‘way-side illustrations ;’ lessons drawn from actions of ordinary 
life, from objects and processes in nature: ddAnyopéw, speak 
in an allegory; in symbolical language: “aliud verbis, aliud 
sensu ostendo.” Quintilian: év mapoipiais, in figurative or 
obscure language, opposed to mrappnaig, J. 16. 25. 29. 

TapakauBavw has the idea of receiving from another: déyo- 
pat, of taking to oneself: 1 Th. 2. 13, mapadaBovres Aoyov 
axons Tap nuov Tod Beod édéEacGe, having received God’s word 
of hearing, from our hands ye accepted it: A. 3. 21, dy Sei 
oupavoy Sé~acbat, take to itself, contain, A. 7. 38. 597 Ja. 1. 21, 
déEaobe Tov Eudutoy Aoyov. Hence maparapBavw points to an 
objective reception, G. 1. 12: déyopas, to a subjective, 2 C. 8. 17. 
The old grammarians applied déyec@as to To Sedopévov éx yetpos, 
while Aan Pavey denotes 76 Kelpevov avehécBar. With these we 
may contrast aprafev. “Non tantum significat alienum vi 
auferre, sed etiam quod nobis offertur gratumque accidit, id 
expetendum atque optabile existimare, cupideque et ambabus 
quod aiunt manibus amplecti, eoque cum gaudio uti.” Raphel 
ad Phil. 2. 6. So ‘rapio’ is used for ‘avide et festinanter 


sumo.’ 


mappnaia, plainness of speech, freedom of utterance, the 
especial privilege of freemen, coupled with mpocaywy7, freedom 
of access; frequently used for openness of action, publicity. 

waoyw, receive, experience good, as well as evil: Mk. 5. 26, 
Toda trafodca, subject to much medical treatment, not neces- 
sarily an acute sufferer. Applied in an euphemistic sense to 
the death of our Lord, comprehending his agony, his bloody 
sweat, and the contradiction of sinners. So wda@nua generally 
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denotes suffering, R. 8.18; but is sometimes used for sensual 
desire, like wdOos (év waGeu-ériOupias, 1 Th. 4. 5), representing 
states of mind in which it is the thing acted on, rather than the 
agent, R. 7.5: G. 5. 24, ddvvauar. dévvn, pain, distress of body 
or mind : adypovéw, have more than enough, experience loathing 
more than we can bear: d7ropodpat, am without resource, know 
not what to do, am perplexed: rapdooa, agitate, put in trepida- 
tion, disquiet. 
matpia, paternal descent, tribe, which contained several olxoz, 
households: ofxos refers to the members, inmates, servants: 
oixia, to the building, and the property therein contained. 
mévns, derived from 7révoyat, connected with movos, mrovéopat, 
and the Latin ‘penuria,’ is one who earns his bread by daily 
toil. The word, like ‘pauper,’ ‘ paupertas,’ does not indicate 
extreme want, but simply ‘ res angusta domi.’ See Virg. Zn. ii. 
87. Xen. Mem. iv. 2. 37, rovs pév oluar wy ixava eyovtas eis & 
bei Tedeiv arévntas’ Tods Se wrElw Tov ikavav mAovclous. The 
mevéorat in Thessaly retained partial rights as cultivators of the 
soll. arwyds is ‘mendicus,’ the beggar, who lived on the alms 
of other men; i. q. wpocairnys, or émairns. A far lower depth 
of destitution is implied in wrwyeia than in qevia. The wévys 
has nothing superfluous, but the w7wyes has nothing atall. The 
distinction is preserved in Plato, who describes tyrannies as 
running their course, eis mevias te Kal duyas Kai eis TTwyeias, 
and in Aristophanes, Plutus 549-554, where Chremylus says, 


ovxooy Symou ts mroxelas mreviay payer elvat adeddyp, 
to which zrevia replies, | 


Travoy ev yap Bios ov ov Aéyers Cy eotiv pndev Exorra, 
To) Oe qrévntos Civ hevddpevov Kat Tois Epyous wpocéyovta, 
TmepvyiyverOar & avte@ pndév, pry wévroe nd emidelrrew. 


This distinction between aTwyos and wévyns gives greater vivid- 
hess to the contrast: 2 C. 6. 10, @s wrwyol woAdovs Se WHovTi- 
Covres: 20. 8. 9, 80 dyads emrayevoe TAovotOS av Wa wueis TH 
éxelvoy TTWYELA TAOUTNONTE. 

Teifouat, obedire, obey from a conviction that the thing 
Tequired is lawful and right, or from a sense of the just autho- 
nty of the person to whom obedience is rendered. ttreixe, 
obtemperare, yield to, comply with, accommodate yourself to the 
clings and wishes of another; 7eiOecOas, direct personal 

Q 2 
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obedience; treéxecv, such compliance as forbids opposition to 
the plans of another; zreapyeiv, ‘coactus obsequi;’ wrotac- 
cecOat, ‘lubens et sponte submittere,’ Tit. 3.1; L. 2.51. Com- 
pare Hom. Ji. i. 2983—6: "H ydp wev Sethds re kal odridavos 
Kareoiunv, Ei 8) oot wav Epyov iei~oua: 6 tre Kev eltrou. 
“Adrorow 8) tadr’ ériréddco pu) yap Euovye Anuaw’> ov yap 
éywry’ ett col mreiceaOar dlw. 

miorts has reference to things past, present, or future, 
receives the declaration of blessing, or the denunciation of 
‘wrath, and may be applied to angels as well as men; éAzis 
applies to blessings only, to be enjoyed in future, by the person 
who entertains the hope. Faith and hope alike are the evidence 
of things not seen. In some cases troyovy occupies the place 
of édris, 2 Th. 1.4: 1 T. 6. 11: Tit. 2. 2: if marks the manly 
valour (avdpeia) with which the Christian contends, against the 
various hindrances, persecutions, and temptations that befall 
him in his conflict with the inward and outward world: Rev. 
2. 3, Kal trropoviay exes al éBdotacas Sid 7d Svopd pov Kal ovK 
éxotlacas. So tmrowévw means a brave bearing up against 
sufferings; ‘“‘animum in perferendo sustinet,”’ in contrast with 
avéyeoOa., 2 more tame and passive sufferance of them, 2 T. 
2.12: R.12. 12: Ja. 1.12: 1C. 4. 12. 

qmepirouy, circumcision. The Jews derived a distinctive title 
from the observance of the outward rite, but the thing signified, 
or substance, is attributed to believers in Christ, as the seed of 
Abraham: «atratrou7, mangling, mutilation, a term of contempt 
for those who relied on their outward circumcision, or adopted 
a spurious Christianity; Ph. 3. 2, 3. 

wravaw, make to wander, cause to err, lead astray, used for 
doctrinal error, or for religious deceit: mAdvos, teacher of error, 
religious impostor: dzrardw, deceive, delude with false state- 
ments, self-deception: Adv, seduction from the truth: 86)os, 
the adulteration of the truth with false admixtures: Sododrtes 
Tov Adyov Tov Ocod, 2.C. 4.2. Soros is connected with déra, 
déXeap, ‘esca,’ a lure to hunt souls, dara éavrov may imply 
a deception which had something objective to rest upon: dpe 
anata éavrov, G. 6.3: amatdv xapdlav adrob, Ja. 1. 26, implies 
a purely self-originated and subjective deception. 

mveovefia, covetousness, the grasping after more, hankering—= 
after what one has not, ‘amor sceleratus habendi,’ the active== 
sin: iAapyupia, the passive sin, avarice, the accumulating=a= 
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what one already has. The )eovéxrns may be free in squan- 
dering, as he is unscrupulous in getting. ‘Rapti largitor,’ like 
Catiline: wAcovéxrns is joined with Gpza€, 1 C. 5. 10: aAeove- 
Eias is joined with xAozai, Mk. 7. 22, and with sins of impurity, 
the insatiable longing of the creature which has turned from 
God to fill itself with objects of sense. The monsters of lust 
among the Roman emperors were monsters of covetousness. 
The same is the case with eastern rajahs. In contrast with 
this the @cAdpyvpos is cautious and timid, retaining the garb 
of righteousness. Hence the Pharisees are called durdpyupoc. 
They could foster avaricious desires, and yet justify themselves 
before men. Jer. 8. 10, wavres hidapyupiay amroduaxovot. The 
TeovexTns is the bold unscrupulous trader, while he is making 
a fortune; the dsAdpyupos is the retired trader who lives quietly 
that he may increase his property. “The dvAapyupia of the 
Pharisees did not disqualify them for exercising a commanding 
influence, and for being in the popular mind patterns of sanctity 
and objects of general admiration. Building on the temporal 
promises of the ancient law they made it an article of faith 
that riches are a proof of divine approbation. Wealth was 
another name of piety. Love of wealth was a love of God’s 
favour. Thus they sanctified avarice.” (Wordsworth, 1 T. 
6, 10.) 
Thnpopopéw, bring in full measure, complete an act, applied 
to diaxovia, 2 T. 4.5; to xypvypa, 2 T. 4. 17; hence passive of 
persons who have fully attained the proposed end: C. 4. 12, 
Teo, nal aemAnpohopnuévor, fully satisfied or convinced in 
mind, R. 4. 21; 14. 5: of things received on the fullest evi- 
dence, L. 1.1. Hesychius explains wAnpodopia by ReBawwrys, 
steadiness, The word gives the idea of a ship laden with 
freight, dopa, pursuing a steady course: wAnpodopia cuvécews, 
Perfect. certainty, residing in the intellect, clearness and sta- 
bility of comprehension: wAmnpopopia miotews, faith fully 
gtounded ; a realizing view of the great Object of Faith. A7- 
Podopla éAzridos, hope fully established, the sense of a personal 
Interest in the blessings of redemption, so as to impart uniform 
steadiness and consistency: wAnpodopia is not an effect of the 
logical faculty, but is produced by the inner working (évépyera) 
of the Holy Ghost. 
Topevonas has prominent the idea of removing to another 
Place, and is often prefixed in the participle to verbs which 
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convey the idea of going, in order to render the expression 
more complete. In iayw the prominent idea is departure, 
withdrawing from others so as to be out of sight: azépyomas 
has the simple idea of absence. 

mpaccew denotes what we do naturally, easily ; practice, cus- 
tomary action: 7rovetv, ‘make,’ ‘ produce,’ describes what we do 
with difficulty and effort, action with an object in view: J. 5. 
29, of TA ayaba Troinoavtes, of TA hadAa mpdEavres. Trotvéw indi- 
cates habitual design and actual habit of life, frequently applied 
to good, while wpdocew is applied to evil. Good made and 
done has permanence for ever. Evil is practical, but produces 
no good fruit for eternity. mpdoow is connected with mrepaw, 
mépaive, involving the idea of continuance and habitual prose- 
cution, used in the sense of intrigue, contrivance, scheming, as 
to practise upon a man: Thuc. i. 99, dxpiBas érpaccoyr, were 
exacting the payment rigidly. Such is the sense of mpdaxrwp, 
L. 12. 58. 

mpoxortev, originally, to cut forward, to forward by cutting 
(as by felling trees, &c., before an advancing army), to forward ; 
but in the New Testament always, and in classical Greek 
generally, it is used intransitively, to advance or make progress: 
L. 2. 52: G. 1.14: 2 T. 2. 16; 3. 9. 13: éyxomrew, to cut in, 
enclose or intercept by cutting (from an enemy impeding the 
progress of an army, by cutting trenches in its way), impede, 
obstruct; G. 5.7; 1 Th. 2. 18. Vaughan. 

mpooevyy, supplication addressed to God only, significant of 
the power of Him whom we invoke: mpoorpomy, turning one- 
self to any quarter for help, the turning of a suppliant (i«érns) 
to God or man, to implore protection or purification. Hence 
mpootpory évéyerOat, the guilt or pollution of the manslayer. 
dénous expresses our need (évdevav), entreaties for deliverance 
from evil, for aid in special necessity. évrev&is, intercession, 
requests concerning others, and in their behalf, urgent personal 
address, interpellatio, said of appeals to man as well as to God. 
So évtuyydvw. ixernpia, application to another person for the 
supply of évdea (ixerela, ixvéopar). Sénois seems a special 
form (rogatio) of the more general wpocevyy (precatio). évrev- 
fis, prayer in its most individual and urgent form, prayer in 
which God is, as it were, sought in audience, and personally 
drawn nigh to. ‘“Evrevfes tas tnd Tob wappyciay twa m)eiova 
 €yovros, Origen. Sénous marks the idea of our insufficiency : 
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mpocevyn, that of devotion: étevks, that of childlike confi- 
dence. ; 
mpognrns, “Sacrorum interpres; qui alius cujusdam sensus 
profert ;” prophet or seer, the interpreter of the inspired pavris. 
The srpopytns is rapt out of himself, lifted above, but not set 
beside his every-day self. The udvris is one whose reason is 
suspended, his declarations are received only after they have had 
the approbation of the mpodpyrns. The word padvtis (waivopat, 
rave) does not occur in the New Testament: pavreverOaz occurs 
_ A. 16. 16, only when the lying art of heathen divination is 
referred to. Such too is its use in Deut. 18. 10: 1 Sam. 28. 8. 
In other instances srpodnredw is repeatedly used. mpodyrns is 
generally a public teacher (zrpo embracing time, place, persons), 
one endowed with the faculty of interpreting (épynveia). So 
mpodyreta is the exposition or interpretation of Scripture. In 
the middle, Hebrew, N23, mpodprrns, two ideas were combined, 
Which we ought carefully to distinguish; the one, a divinely 
inspired seer (FIN, 1 Sam. 9. 9); the other, ‘an interpreter of 
the Divine will. The Greeks, and after them, the Romans, 
had two different words to express these ideas; the first was 
expressed by pdytis, vates, the second by e&nynrys, interpres. 
The distinction between the two may be clearly seen in the 
description given of the Church at Corinth. The Corinthians, 
Ywooais Aadobyres, were in the state of a udvtis, but they 
Were not all é&nynrai: they had not the éppnveia yAwoowr, for 
frequently they did not comprehend the sense, and, conse- 
quently, could not unfold the meaning of their own inspiration, 
10.12. 10. 30; 14. 5. (Gr. Test., Vol. i, Introd., p. 32.) The 
distinction between M8 and NR) is preserved by Greg. Naz., 


when he calls Ezekiel 6 t&v peydAwy éromrrns Kai éEnynris 
Mornpiwv. The d.axovia was instituted that others might have 
“sure to give themselves to prayer, and the ministry of the 
word, The sacred writers were led by Divine superintendence 
avoid words, the employment of which tended to efface the 
tinction between heathenism and Christianity. Archbishop 
Trench remarks, that “the Christian Church assumed the zpo- 
Pr evew to itself, but ascribed the payreverOas to the heathen- 
. which it was about to displace and overthrow.” We may 
"ace this caution in the neglect of Bwos, which occurs only in 
- 17, 93; in the sparing use of the word dpery, Phil. 4. 8, 
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and 2 P. 1. 3. 5, though this was in heathen ethics the standing 
word for ‘virtue;’ in the single use of 707, 1 C. 15.33. To 
preserve the spirit of Christianity distinct from Judaism, the 
sacred writers never employ (epets to express any of the different 
orders in the ministry of the Christian Church. In spodijrns 
the apo is especially local. The Latin ‘vates’ (from ‘fari ’) 
has a similar breadth of meaning. mpodyteia was a gift of 
‘preedicandi’ rather than of ‘predicendi.” The contrast be- 
tween the soothsayer, pavtis, and the forth-teller, zpodyrns, is 
thus drawn out by Chrysostom: Toiro yap pdvrews Wiov, td 
eEeornxévat, 7d avdryeny tropéverv, ts wbeicOar, Td EXxecOat, Ts 
ovpecOar woTrep pawopevov. ‘O Sé arpodyrns oby otras, aAAd 
peta Siavolas vnhovons nal cwppovovens Katactacews, Kai €idas 
& Pbéyyetat, dno drravray wore xal mpd THs éxBadcews Kavred- 
Oey yvapile Tov pavrTw Kai Tov TpodyTny. 

pjua is more than Aoyos, the matter, the whole transaction, 
“non verbum, sed rem que accidit.”” Valckner. 

poudala, barbarian scimitar, broad falchion: payarpa, the 
symbol of civil power, the right of punishment. 

putis, wrinkle, contraction of the skin from old age: pve, 
éptw, draw together: o7tdos, stain, mark, freckle, mole: 
domthot joined with duwpnro, 1 P. 1. 19: 2 P. 3. 14 (see 
aKépatos): o7mtdot, spots, in a moral sense: papor, used of 
bodily defects. : 

capxivos, made of the material substance, odp£, as ootpaxivos, 
Sepudrivos, wyAtvos : capKixos, ‘fleshen,’ subject to fleshly lusts 
and appetites. Our Lord was odpxwvos, of human flesh sub- 
sisting ; but though odpxivos, He was not like all other men, 
capxuxos: 2C. 3. 3, év wAaEi Kapdlas capkivas: 10. 4, Ta yap 
drha Tis stpareias Nuav ov capKixa. adp£, the opposite of 
mvedpa, includes the yuyn as well as the c@ua. The desires 
of the mind, as well as the lusts of the flesh, are enumerated 
amongst Ta épya Tijs capKos, in G. 5. 19—21, the life and move- 
ment of man in the things of the phenomenal world. ocdp£ xai 
alua, a Hebrew circumlocution for man, generally with the 
accessory idea of weakness and frailty. It has the following 
modifications of meaning: man in his mere corporeal nature, 
1C. 15. 50: H. 2. 14: man in his weak, intellectual nature, 
contrasted with God, M. 16. 17: G. 1. 16: man in his feeble 
human powers, contrasted with spiritual natures and agencies, 
K. 6. 12. (Ellicott, G. 1. 16.) odp£& means the regular course 
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of nature, the worldly tendency of human life, when there is an 
expressed or latent opposition to mvedua, as the governing and 
directing principle in the spiritual man, G. 3.3; 4.23. In G. 
4. 29, odpxa, the natural laws, according to which Ishmael was 
born: zvedua, the supernatural laws, according to which Isaac 
was conceived and born. In Tit. 2. 12, we have xoopixds - 
é7Oupias, all the inordinate desires of the things of the world. 
Kooytxas is used in preference to capxixds, as more general 
and inclusive, and as enhancing the extent of the abnegation. 

arépavos, the wreath of victory in the games, ‘corona,’ the 
mark of distinction ‘and joy, the reward of those who fight the 
good fight. of faith, but not the emblem or characteristic of 
royalty. The d:dénua was the ‘insigne regium,’ originally a 
linen band or fillet, encircling the brow, ‘tenia,’ ‘fascia,’ 
applied to the Captain of our salvation, S:adjpara mroAdd, Rev. 
19. 12. The créfavos was a garland formed of leaves and 
flowers, or an imitation of a garland, worked in gold: orédavos 
axdv@tvos, the crown of thorns, where the word is appropriate 
to the materials of which the wreath was composed. To such 
a substance di:dd5yya could not be applied. 

oratadayv might properly be laid to the charge of the pro- 
digal, scattering his substance in riotous living (fav dowrtws, 
L. 15. 13): tpupav, to the rich man faring sumptuously every 
day (evdpaivopuevos cal jyépavy Aaumpas, L. 16. 19): otpyay, 
to Jeshurun, when waxing fat, he kicked, Deut. 32.15. From 
Archbishop Trench, who quotes Hottinger : “ tpuddy deliciarum 
est, et exquisite: voluptatis, ovraraddv, luxuries atque prodigali- 
tatis.” Tittmann, “tpuddy potius mollitiam vite luxuriose, 
orataday petulantiam et prodigalitatem denotat.” 

omevow, make haste, festino, ‘de tempore :? orrovdatw, do the . 
utmost, ‘festinanter et sedulo aliquid facio.’ 

Téexunpla, as distinguished from onusia, are evidences derived 
from logical induction. “ Differt répas a onuely. Hoc enim 
sumitur etiam pro quolibet signo extra miraculum; at tépas 
Semper sumitur pro portento vel prodigio.” Mintert. “A 
Miracle is a Svvapis, as wrought by divine power: a Tépas, as 
& supernatural prodigy: a onpeloy, as a sign or credential of a 

mission from God.” (Wordsworth.) ‘The fathers apply répara 

fo the signs at the Crucifixion, the supernatural darkness, the 
Tending the rocks ; the earthquake at the Rtsurrection ; to the 
Phenomena before ‘the siege and fall of Jerusalem. onpeta and 
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tépata are both applied to Christian miracles: tépara, with 
especial reference to their supernatural character: and onpeia, 
to their object, as signals of Christ.””’ (Vaughan.) onpeiov, a 
sign, with reference to its demonstration: tépas, a wonder, 
with reference to the excitement of surprise: Suvayts, a work, 
- with reference to the power required for its performance. 

turros, (1) mark or impress made by a hard substance on one 
of softer material ; (2) model, pattern, exemplar, in the widest 
sense; a material object of worship, or idol, A. 7. 43: an 
external framework for divine service, A. 7. 44: H. 8.5: the 
form of an epistle, A. 23. 25: system of doctrinal instruction, 
R. 6. 17: representative character, normal example, R. 5. 14 
1C. 10.11: Ph. 3.17: 1 Th. 1. 7: 1 P. 5.3. “rinros est res 
prefigurans. ayvritvirov est res preefigurata.’”’ dtrotvmwouw, de- 
lineation, outline, 2 T. 1. 13. 

gaddos, in its primary meaning, ‘ light, > ‘blown about with 
every wind ;’ with a moral reference, opposed to dyaGos, i. q- 
KaKos OF nee ’ Fritzsche, Rom. ii. p. 297. 

govevs, a general term for murderer (M. 22. 7: 1 P. 4. 15: 
Rev. 21. 8), used, however, vaguely, as a traitor is called by 
Plutarch, doveds rijs warplSos. goveds is the genus, of which 
ovxapwos, A. 21. 38, is the species, an assassin, formed from the 
‘sica,’ poniard. Thus ‘sicarii’ mingled with the multitude at 
the chief feasts, and secretly stabbed their adversaries. (Jose- 
phus, B. J. ii. 3. 3: Ant. xx. 8. 6.) "Av@pwrroxrovos, man- 
slayer, J. 8. 44: 1 J. 3. 15, appropriately applied to Satan, as 
he would have fain murdered the whole race of mankind. 

¢dpos is especially the tribute paid to a foreign power, L. 
20. 22; 23. 2, levied by direct taxation on property and persons, 
for which purpose the dmoypagy, or xijvoos, was taken, which 
contained an enumeration of the people and valuation of 
property. xfvaos, poll-tax, i. gq. émrixepadaov: réXdos, tolls, 
customs, duties, levied on travellers and merchandise, received 
by treA@vat, Latin ‘ portitores,’ or éxdéyorres, collectors. From 
Tédnewv, put, settle: redetv, complete, perfect, connected with 
our verb ‘to tell,’ and with the German ‘stellen,’ ‘zahlen,’ 
‘Ziel.’ éXos, ‘ the settlement,’ or perfecting of a thing. Hence 
the expressions, yduovo tédos, and @Qavdroto rédos, the settle- 
ment and crown of life. Arnold, Thuc. i. 78. 

apis signifies free gift, favour, mercy, indulgence, bounty, 
more especially a spiritual gift, and in a sense yet more re- 
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strained, the gift of sanctification, or of such spiritual aids as 
may enable a man both to will and to do according to what 
God has commanded; grace generally, the result of the divine 
favour, imparted for personal edification: ydpcpa, special gift 
for the edification of others. ydpis is grace given, that yapilo- 
para may be rightly exercised. ydpis is also applied to human 
benevolence, i.e. the collection made for the Christians at Jeru- 
salem, 2 C. 8. 19; joimed with xowwvia, to denote Christian 
beneficence, 2 C. 8. 4; where xowwvia implies the communica- 
tion of what is given for the service of many, and not for the 
exclusive benefit of the possessor. ydpes, what is freely be- 
stowed by God in order to be freely and thankfully dispensed. 
In1 C. 10. 16 (xowwvia tod atpatos) the word xowwvia, com- 
munion, is used rather than jeroy?, participation, to mark 
more strongly the fact of our being united to Christ (7¢ 
enicba). ydpts is favour, as opposed to épy7: gratuitous 
favour, as opposed to dde(Anya. xKowvwvia has the two senses; 
(1) of participation or communion, Ph. 2. 1: 1 J. 1. 3; and 
(2) of imparting or communication, R. 15. 26: H. 18.16. So 
kowovetv, partake in, 1 T. 5. 22: 1 P. 4. 13: impart to, G. 6. 6: 
Ph. 4.15. In the salutation, G. 1. 3, ydpis tuiv nal eipivn, we 
have the full spiritual significance of the Hebrew 7? Diy, and 


the Greek yalpew. ‘ydpis, the divine love manifesting itself to 
man, and eip7#vn, the state that results from a reception of it. 
“The oriental and occidental forms of salutation are thus 
blended and spiritualized in the Christian greeting.” Ellicott. 
“xdpis, quee est principium omnis boni; efpjvn, que est finale 
Onorum omnium.” Thom. Aquinas. 
adds, properly, a touching, then a touching of the harp or 
other stringed instrument with the finger, or ‘ plectrum’ (pda, 
Sweep the strings); next the instrument; then the song sung 
With this musical accompaniment. The Wadrpoi of E. 5. 19: 
C. 3. 16, are probably the inspired Psalms of the Hebrew Canon. 
+he Suvos was a song in praise of a god, or hero after death ; 
1 the Christian use of the word, this original application of the 
Word was still retained, as the duvos was a direct address of 
Praise and glory to God, while the yadyos might be a com- 
Memoration of mercies received. The word was not freely 
adopted till the fourth century. Archbishop Trench says, “It 
8a plausible explanation of this, that the word was so steeped 
eathenism, so linked with profane associations, there were 
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so many hymns to Zeus, Hermes, Aphrodite, that the early 
Christians would not willingly employ it.” The word 67 
(i.q- docdy) occurs in the Apocalypse, 5. 9; 14. 3; 15. 3. St. 
Paul uses it twice with the adjective mvevyatixn, implying that 
they were songs composed by spiritual men, and had to do with 
spiritual things. @61, by itself, might mean any kind of song, 
of battle, of harvest, festal, or hymeneal. | 

yuy7y, animal life, the lower faculty, which man has in 
common with all living creatures: veda, the higher principle 
or attribute, the spirit which evinces man’s original state, as 
made in the image of God. “ Anima (Wvyj) vivimus, spiritu 
(7rvevpart) intelligimus, vita nobis carnalis cum bestiis com- 
munis est; ratio spiritalis cum Angelis.” Primasius. Wvy7, 
the living principle which animates the o@pua, or corporeal 
frame: mvedua, the highest faculty, the proper recipient of the 
Holy Spirit: yuysxos, animal, distinguished from mvevpatixos, 
spiritual: Jude (19), yruysxol rrrvedua py Eyovtes: Rev. 8. 9, Ta 
éyovra vruyds, those which held fast animal existence: 12. 11; 
16.3; 18.13. “It is not to be supposed that Wuy7 and mveipa 
are different parts of the human constitution, for the sentient 
faculty is indiscerptible, and cannot be anatomized like the 
body; but they are different faculties of the invisible part of 
man, so that Wuy7 refers to that lower faculty of life which 
man has in common with other animals; and svedua represents 
the higher attribute, which they do not possess, and which 
makes him nearest to God.” (Wordsworth on 1 Th. 5. 23.) 
In R. 8. 4, cdp£ includes both capa and yvy7, the natural 
mind, and 7rvedua is the renewed soul of the Christian, made so 
by the presence and agency of a Divine IIvedjua. In other 
passages, 1 C. 2. 14: Rev. 8. 9, puyy includes caua. The 
threefold division, mvedpa, yruyn, capa, occurs 1 Th. 5. 23, 
where zrvetua is the soul as quickened and inhabited by the 
Holy Spirit. ‘We have here,’ says Bishop Ellicott, ‘‘a dis- 
tinct enunciation of the three component parts of the nature 
of man; the mvedua, the higher of the two united, immaterial 
parts, being the ‘ vis superior agens, imperans in homine;’ the 
ux}, ‘que agitur, movetur, in imperio tenetur ;’ the sphere 
of the will and affections, and the true centre of the person- 
ality. We frequently find instances of an apparent dichotomy, 
'* body and soul,’ M. 6. 25; 10. 28, or ‘body and spirit’ (1 C. 
d. 3; 7. 34); but such passages will only be found accommoda- 
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tions to the popular division into a material and immaterial 
part ; the Wvy7 in some cases including the c@ua; the mredpua 
in other cases comprehending the wvy7. To refer these dis- 
tinctions to Platonism is calculated to throw doubt on the truth 
of the teaching. If St. Paul’s words imply this trichotomy, 
then such a trichotomy is infallibly real and true. If Plato or 
Philo have maintained substantially the same views, then God 
has permitted a heathen and a Jewish philosopher to advance 
conjectural opinions, which have been since confirmed by the 
independent teaching of an inspired Apostle.” 


CHAPTER XI 


HINTS ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


Tue idea of this chapter is taken from the Hints f6ér an Im- 
proved Translation of the New Testament, by the late Professor 
Scholefield. The design, however, is different, as my object is 
not so much to suggest hints for a revision, as to point out the 
most effectual way of using the Authorized Version. 

Occasionally I have presented a paraphrastic rendering, where 
a close and literal translation would be an inadequate expression 
of the force of the original. In the selection of passages I have 
called attention to those not already adduced in the Syntax, in 
which some amendment would probably be attempted, whenever 
the revision of the Authorized Version is deemed advisable. 
These may generally be arranged under four classes, in which 
our Version is incorrect, inexact, insufficient, or obscure. 


Matthew 7. 15, Beware, accordingly (6é), of false prophets. 

12. 43, But whenever the unclean spirit goes out of the man 
(Grav 6é). [The conjunction marks the connexion with the pre- 
ceding, and explains the process by which the Jews had become 
so hardened in sin as to reject our Lord. | 

15. 3, Why do ye also transgress the precept of God owing 
to (Sed) your tradition? 27, Yea, Lord, help me; for even the 
dogs (Nal, Kupie, xai yap ra xuvdpia). 

20. 23, is not mine to give, otherwise than to those for whom 
it has been prepared by my Father (d\Ad). 31, charged them 
that they should be silent (iva cvwmr7jowow). 

23. 6, They love the highest couch at feasts (rTjv mpwroxd- 
clay). 

24. 32, When already its branch has become tender, and its 
leaves sprout forth (yévntas dzrados nat Ta GUA expen). 

26. 56, But this altogether has taken place that the Scrip- 
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tures of the prophets may be fulfilled (rodra 5¢ Sdov yéeyovev 
wa). 

Mark 2. 18, And the disciples of John and the disciples of 

the Pharisees were keeping a fast (joav .... vnotevovres). 

10. 14, for to such belongeth the kingdom of heaven (rév 
ToLovTwY éor/). 

14. 49, but this takes place that the Scriptures may be fulfilled 
(GAN iva). 

16. 14, to them, the eleven, at table (avaxewpévois). 

Luke 2. 2, This was the first census that took place, while 
Cyrenius was governor of Syria. [Publius Sulpicius Quirinus 
Was twice governor of Syria. A second census was made after 
the banishment of Archelaus. | 

9. 55, Ye know not to what spirit ye belong; or, know ye 
not? (ofov avevpatos éote wpyers.) 

12, 58, For instance, when thou art going (@s yap wmdryeis). 
[This is brought forward by our Lord as an exemplification of 
his appeal. ] (ri 5é xa ad’ éavtav ov xpivere TO Sixasov ;) 

18,11, 12, The Pharisee standing by himself, was offering 
this prayer (oraOels mpos éavrdv) : I am in the habit of giving 
the tenth of whatever I am from time to time acquiring. 

22.29, And accordingly as my Father covenanted with Me a 
Ngdom, I covenant with you, that ye eat, &c. (StariBeyas byiv 

‘+s... Wa éoOinre). 36, And let him who hath no sword, sell 
garment, and buy one. 

_ 23.15, Nothing deserving of death has been committed by 

(1rempayy.évoy auT@). . 

John 1. 9, That was the true light which enlighteneth every 
Man, by coming into the world. 52, Henceforward (a@mdprv) ye 
Shall see the heaven set open. [The Gospel dispensation was 
2Ow commenced; from this time they should witness in the 
Saviour the fulfilment of the blessings which had been repre- 
S©nted in Jacob’s vision. ] 

3. 25, There arose accordingly a discussion on the part of 
John’s disciples, with the Jews, concerning purifying (éyévero 
Ow tirnais éx Tov padntav Iwdvvov). ['The odv resumes the nar- 
Tative of v. 23, which is interrupted by the parenthesis in ». 24. ] 

4.29, What! is this the Christ ? (unre obrés dorw o Xpiotos ;) 
[The py with an indicative implies a mixture of belief, doubt, 
4Nd wonder.] prt, What! is it possible? 33, What! has 
°NY one brought him food? (M7 tis qveyxev adt@ payeiy ;) 
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John 7. 41, Others however kept saying, The Christ does not 
come out of Galilee, does He? (aAXoz Sé EXeyou: Mn yap éx Tijs 
Tantraias 6 Xpioros Epyerat ;) 

8. 56, Abraham, your father, exulted in the thought that he 
should see My day; and he saw, and was glad (7ya\\tdoarto 
iva). 

9. 40, And those from among the Pharisees who were with 
Him heard this, and said to Him, Is it possible that we also 
are blind? (é« rav Papwralwv ... of Bvres per’ adtod. My xai 
mpets ;) 

11. 6, When then he heard. [ovv, continuative only. | 

13. 7, But thou shalt know after these things (“era taira), 
[when I have finished what I am now doing. | 

15. 5, Separate from me, ye are not able to produce any 
fruit (ywpis éuod ob SuvacGe troveiv ovddév). 

18. 17, What! art thou also belonging to the disciples of this 
man? (M7 cai ov éx tov padnrav el...;) So 18. 25. 

Acts 2. 40, Save yourselves, separating from this crooked 
generation (a7ro). 

7. 36, This one brought them out by working (otros effyayer 
avrous Toujoas). 

8. 11, owing to the fact (dd), that for a long time by his 
sorceries they had been bewitched (e£eoraxévas intrans.). 33, 
His origin, however, who shall unfold? (ry 5€é yevedy avrod 
tls Sinynoeras ;) 

9. 31, The churches however (ovv) had rest, building them- 
selves up, and walking in the fear of the Lord, and by the 
instruction of the Holy Spirit were continually replenished. 

10. 39, whom they slew by hanging on the tree (dv avetAov 
Kpewacavres eri EvNov). 

11. 17, Seeing then God gave the equal gift to them, as to 
us also, upon the mere fact of their believing on the Lord Jesus, 
—why, who was I, to be able to restrain God ? (éyw Sé tis juny 
duvaris KwAdoat Tov Oeov ; ‘ego vero.’) 

13. 27, Not understanding this word of salvation, even the 
statements of the prophets, which are read every sabbath-day,— 
these they fulfilled by condemning Him (xa? ras gwvds). 

14. 6, when they had considered the matter they fled (ow— 
wWovres Katépuyov). 

15. 22, to choose men out of their own body and sena# 
(exNeEapévous dvdpas é€ a’ta@v méuyrat). 
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Acts 17. 7, saying that there is a king of a different cha- 
racter. (repos, p. 192.) | | 

19. 13, Some from the Jewish exorcists who went about (a7ro 
‘Tov Tepiepyopévev ‘Tovdalwy éEopxicray). 24, models of Diana’s 
_ temple in silver (vaovds apyupods ’Apréutdos). 

22. 23, tossing up their garments (purrovyrwy Ta iudtia). 25, 
when they stretched him forward with the thongs (mpoérewway 
auToy ToiS ido). 

23. 5, I did not consider that he is High Priest (ov« 7dew Ste 
eotly apyvepevs). 27, This man apprehended by the Jews, and 
on the point of being killed by them, being present with my 
force I rescued, on learning that he is a Roman. 

26. 28, 29, In short compass, i.e. in a brief narrative of facts, 
thou art trying to persuade me to become a Christian. I would 
pray to God, whether in short compass or long, i.e. in brief 
narrative or elaborate argument, that not only thou, but that 
allwho hear me to-day, became such as even I am (éy odd, 
& ToAAG, yevérOat). [év ddyo is found in E. 3. 3, where it is’ 
Well rendered, ‘in few words.” ] 

Rom. 1. 3, concerning His Son Jesus Christ, who was made 
to arise from the seed of David according to the flesh (rod 
yevouevov éx). 32, such as (oirwes) being well aware of the 
ordinance’ of God, that they who practise (mpdocover) such 
things are worthy of death, not only commit them (movodev), 
but actually delight in those who practise them (ai cuvev- 
Sonoita. Tois mpdacovat). 

2.1, for in the fact that thou judgest thy neighbour (Tov 
frepov), thou condemnest thyself; for thou the judge practisest 
the same things (3pdocers). 

8.3, 4, Shall unfaithfulness on their part nullify the faith- 
fulness of God? ‘Far be the thought. Let God be accounted 
true (let our conviction be that God is true), though, on the 
other hand, it should follow (5é) that every man must be 
accounted a liar; as it is written, In order that thou mayest 

be proved righteous in thy words, and prevail judicially in thy 
Cause (and mayest gain thy cause when thou standest in judg- 
Ment). 8, 9, And why do we not rather say, As we are 
Slanderously reported, and as some affirm that we say, Let us 
do the things which are evil, in order that the things which 
are good may come? (Kal py Kadws Bracgdnpovpcba.) What 
R 
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then? Do we (Jews) occupy a higher position than they 
(the Gentiles)? (Tl otv; mpoeyoueba ;) 19, That all the world 
may become convicted of guilt in relation to God (imrodcxos 
yévntat ... TO Oe@). 2%, But now, apart from law, God’s 
mode of justifying has been manifested (ywpis vomov) [in- 
dependently of the requirements and conditions of any law]. 

Rom. 5. 6, 7, For while we were still powerless (to obey or 
please God), at the appointed season Christ died for ungodly 
characters. For scarcely in behalf of a righteous man will one 
die; scarcely, I say, for it is a fact, that in behalf of the pre- 
eminently good man, some one really has the heart to die. 
12, For this cause, as through one man sin came into the 
world, and death through sin, and thus death came abroad 
unto all men, on the ground that all sinned. 16, But not 
as was the transgression, so the gift of grace; for if in the 
transgression of the one man, mankind died, much more the 
grace of God, and the free gift, centering in the grace of the 
one man, Christ Jesus, abounded to mankind. 20, Now law 
came in by the way, that there might be more strongly dis- 
played the transgression; yet where sin was thus aggravated, 
gratuitous mercy had a more signal victory (Vaughan). 

6. 6, the body, the seat and instrument of sin (1rd capa Ths 
Guaptias). 7, He who has died stands acquitted *from his 
sin. [In the Levitical sin and trespass offerings, the offerer 
suffered a symbolical death in respect of his fault. We have 
suffered a symbolical death in Christ, and are therefore formally 
released from our slavery to sin, and have properly nothing 
more to do with it (Wratislaw).] 11, Thus do ye also regard 
yourselves as dead men (insensible, immoveable) in relation 
to sin, as living men (full of energy and vigour) m relation 
to God. 19, I use a human illustration, owing to the infirmity 
of your flesh. 20, When ye were slaves of sin, ye were free- 
men in relation to righteousness. 

7. 8, The fact being, that apart from law, sin is dormant 
(xwpis yap vouou dpaptia vexpd). 15, For that which I perform, 
I do not sanction; for I do not practise this which I wish; 
but what I hate, this I do; but if I do this which I loathe, 
I assent to the law, that it is good. [Compare Eurip. Med. 
1076, 7, cal pavOavw ev ola Spav yédr\rXw Kaxd, Oupds 52 Kpeio- 
cov Tov éuav Bovrevpdtwv.| 23, But I see a different (érepov), 
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i. €. an opposing principle in my members warring against 
the principle of my mind, and leading me captive by the 
principle of sin, which is in my members. 

Rom. 8. 3, For the point which law could not effect, the point 
m which it was weak by means of the flesh, God effected 
by sending His own Son, in the likeness of the flesh, liable 
to sin, and as a sin-offering. He passed sentence of death upon 
the dominion of sin in the flesh, in order that the law’s require- 
ment might be satisfied in us, who live, not by the rule of the 
flesh, but by the rule of the spirit. 6, For the bent of the flesh 
is death, but the bent of the spirit is life and peace, because the 
bent of the flesh is enmity towards God, for it does not submit 
iteelf to the law of God; the fact is, this submission is not 
even possible ; accordingly, they which are after the flesh have 
not the ability to please God. 10, 11, But if Christ is in you 
while the body is dead (inevitably subject to death), owing 
tosin, the spirit is life (a living principle of action), owing to 
righteousness ; if, however, the Spirit of Him who raised up 
Jesus from the dead, dwell in you, He who raised up Christ 
from the dead, shall make alive, shall reanimate your mortal 
bodies, owing to His Spirit which dwelleth in you. 23, waiting 
to receive as realization of sonship the redemption of our body 
(viobeotay drrexSeydpevor). 

9, 2, that my sorrow is great, yea, unceasing distress in 
my heart. 11, For when they were not yet born, much less 
practised any good or evil, in order that God’s purpose, accord- 
ing to election, may abide not from and after works, but from 
and by Him that calleth. 21, Or hath not the potter power 
over the clay, out of the same lump to make one portion a 
Vessel for honour, and another portion a vessel for dishonour ? 
Es The position of oxedos shows that it must be a predicate of 
0 pév” (Wratislaw).] 22, If, however, God, willing to manifest 

is anger. 27, 28, The remnant shall be saved, for God will 

consummating and cutting short His account in righteous- 
Negg, 

10. 19, But, I say, is it possible Israel did not know? 

Oses is the first to say (My ovx &yvw ‘Icpanr; mpdros 
Moors réyer). [So early as the days of Moses, they were 
distinctly warned of this purpose. Vaughan. ] | 

11. 2, How he expostulates with God against Israel. 

12. 1, the rational service of yourselves [not dpyavexn, 

R 2 
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mechanical]. 3, not to be minded above what he ought to be 
minded, but to be minded so as to be sober-minded. 

Rom. 13. 1, Let every one submit himself to authorities over 
him, for no authority exists except from God; but the existing 
authorities have been commissioned by God (and are subor- 
dinate to Him). 9, For the commandment, Thou shalt not 
commit adultery, thou shalt not steal . . ., and whatever pre- 
cept there is besides is brought under one head in this saying, 
in the expression. 11, And this do ye, as knowing the season. 

14. 4, In relation to his own master he stands or falls, i. e. 
is right or wrong. 13, No longer then let us pass judgment 
on each other, but adopt this judgment rather. 17, For the 
kingdom of God is not eating and drinking (Spéo1w Kal roots). 

15. 20, 21, yet so aspiring to preach the Gospel, not where 
Christ is received, that I may not build on a foundation laid 
by others, but in conformity with what is written, Men shall 
see to whom no tidings have been told concerning Him, and 
those who have not heard shall understand. 31, in order that 
I may be delivered from those who continue disobedient in 
Judaa (tav arebotvrwv). See p. 195. 

1 Cor. 4. 9, Seeing that we are rendered a spectacle to the 
world, both to angels and men (671 Oéarpoy éyevnOnpev). 

5. 6, The matter of your boasting is dishonourable (ov xaddv 
TO KavYNLA Uuov). 

6. 3, Know ye not that we shall judge angels, to say nothing 
of matters of common life (ute ye Biwtixd)?P If, however, ye 
hold courts of common life, those who are least esteemed in 
the Church, these set ye up to judge (Swttxd xpurnpia, secular 
courts). 

7. 10, 11, that the wife separate not herself from her husband, 
but if ever she be actually (xai) separated, let her remain un- 
married, or let her get reconciled to her husband, and that 
the husband dismiss not the wife. 15, The brother or the 
sister is released from bondage in such circumstances (ov dedov- 
Awrat). 23, Become not servants of men (47 yiverOe). 34, 
The wife has her condition assigned her, and the virgin has 
her condition (weuépioras % yuvn Kal 9 TrapOeévos). 

8. 7, But some with the consciousness of the idol remain-— 
ing till now, eat it as an idol-sacrifice. 10, For if ever any-— 
one see thee, the man who hast knowledge, at table in thea= 
idol’s temple, will not his conscience, as he is weak, be im—— 
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paired, so as actually to eat the things offered in sacrifice to 
idols? 12, But when by this practice ye sin against the bre- 
thren, offering violence to their conscience in a weakly state, 
ye sin against Christ. 

1 Cor. 9. 4, Is it so that we have not right to eat and to drink ? 
Is it so that we have not right to consort with a Christian 
woman? 6, Have I only and Barnabas not the right of de- 
clining to labour for our support? 9, Thou shalt not muzzle 
the ox while treading out-the corn. Are oxen the special 
objects of God’s careP 15, than that any one make void my 
object of glorifying (cavynua). 

10. 5, In these things, however, they became figures of us 
_ (tabta 8é rérro Hudv eyevnOnoayv). 

11. 14, Doth not even nature of her own accord teach you? 
(ade adra 77 pvois). 26, ye declare the death of the Lord until 
such time as He shall have come (catayyéAneTe, dypis ov ay 
én), 

12. 15, It is not for this reason no part of the body (ov rapa 
TovTo ovK eoTWW éx Tov cwpatos). [The course of the Apostle’s 
argument requires that this should be rendered affirmatively. 
15,16 are an illustration of 14. When the Apostle appeals to 
the reader, as in 17. 19, he introduces zrod. But besides this, 
only one passage has been adduced in which ov interrogatively 
has been followed by a negative. Soph. Trach. 1018, .ov« 
eyyos Tus Ovnaotpov ovx amotpéewer. But here ov« is used in 
& privative sense, and asserts the direct contrary idea of the 
verb, “ Will not some one hand a spear to help?’’| 

15, 12, resurrection of dead bodies is a nonentity (ovn éorwy). 
14, vain, then, 1 is all that we preach; vain, too, is all that you 
believe. “19, if in this life only we have reposed our hope in 
Christ; have hoped and still hope (nAmeKoTes eopév). 31, by my 
glorifying i in you (v7) THv bperépay Kavynow). 

2 Cor. 1. 19, did not become yea and nay, but has become 
yea, and remains yea in Him (yéyover). 

3. 5, Not that we are qualified of ourselves to form any such . 
estimate as from ourselves, but our qualification is from God 
avol, ap éavt@v, €€ éavt@v). 16, But whenever Israel shall 

have turned to the Lord (Christ-ward), the veil is gradually 
emoved, is taken quite off (arepuatpeirac). 

so 11, For continually we who live are being handed over 

“© death on account of Jesus (wapadv8éue0a). 16, even though 
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our outward man is in process of decay (SiapGeiperas), yet the 
inward man is in process of renewal (avaxawovras). 

2 Cor. 5. 10, looking to what He practised (apdés & érpa£€ev). 
[The whole of life is summed up into one act. Life on earth is 
but a moment compared with eternity.] 14, The love which 
Christ showed constraineth us, having formed this judgment ; 
seeing that One died in the stead of all mankind, our inference 
is (dpa) all mankind died in Him. 17, The original state is 
passed away; the whole state is rendered new (7rapij\e, yeyove). 

8. 2, their deep-sunk poverty abounded to the wealth of 
their open-heartedness. 4, requesting of us to allow them the 
favour of participating in the ministry to the saints (Seopevos 
MOV, THY yap Kai THs Siaxovias Tis eis ToUs dylous). [S5éEacOae 
§uds is considered to be a gloss.] 10, being such as spon- 
taneously took the lead long ago, not only in the act, but 
also in the desire (ofrives ob povoy td TroMmjoat, GNAA Kal Td 
Oéreww mpoevnpEacOe aid mépvot). He that soweth with bless- 
ings (from himself), shall reap with blessings (from God)—én’ 
evrAoylass. 

10. 12, For we do not venture to reckon ourselves among, or 
to compare ourselves with, any of those who commend them- 
selves (éyxpivat, ocuvyxpivat, ovvioravavrov). 14, For we are 
not (ov) stretching beyond our line, as if we did not (yu) 
reach to you; for as far as to you also we anticipated others 
(€6@doapev) in preaching the Gospel of Christ. 

11. 3, Thus your understandings should be corrupted from 
the singleness of devotion due to Christ. 9, And when I was 
present with you and reduced to want, I did not prey upon 
any one (vorepnGecis ov xatevapKnoa). 12, that I may cut off 
the means of attack from those who wish to make an attack 
(rHv adopynv). 16, But if it be otherwise, receive me even 
though ye receive me as a fool. 20, If a man takes wages (e% 
Tis NapPBaver). 

11. 30, if I must boast, I will boast the circumstances of 
my infirmity. 

G. 1. 4, That he might deliver us from the midst of (é) 
the present evil world. 20, behold, in the presence of God, 
I declare that I lie not. 

2. 5, To whom not even for an hour we yielded in the 
subjection demanded. 10, Only they wished us to be mindful — 
of the poor; which I was anxious also when among you, for— 
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this very reason to do [i.e. because of the request of James, 

Peter, and John], avré rovro, 2 P. 1.5. [The aor. éovrovéaca 

shows that the Apostle speaks of his conduct at that time. If 

he referred to his habitual action, the word would have been 
éorrovdatoy (Wratislaw).| 11, because he was convicted of 
error (6ru Kareyvwopévos ty). | 

G. 3. 1, in front of whose eyes Jesus Christ was inscribed in 
the midst of you as crucified. 17, This then is what I mean, 
—the covenant previously confirmed by God to Christ-ward, 
the law which was made three hundred and thirty years after- 
wards does not disannul, so as to invalidate the promise. 

4. 4, born of woman, born under law (yevouevov). 12, Be- 
come (free from Judaism) as' I am, for even I (though a 
native Jew) have become a Gentile, as ye are. [ Now, Trois avo- 
jos ws avowos, 1 C. 9. 21. Then, mepiocorépws Snrwris br- 
dryoy Tov TaTpiKav wou Tapadocewv, G.1.14.] 16, 17, And so 
I have become your enemy by being true to you. They pay 
court to you with no honourable intentions, but they wish to 
shut you out (from the Christian covenant), in order that you 
may pay court to them (as Jews). 25, For Hagar represents 
Mount Sinai in Arabia, and corresponds to the Jerusalem that 
now is, for she is in bondage with her children [read Sovdever 
yap]. 27, for many are the children of the desolate, rather than 
of her who hath the husband. 

5. 5, Ye have been made void, i. e. ye have disfranchised 
yourselves from Christ, as many of you as are getting justified, 
continuing in the element of law (xarnpynOnre amo tod Xpicrov 
Oitweg ey voum Sixatodcbe). 14, I would that they who subvert 
you would really cut themselves off from your body. 

6. 4, he shall have his ground of rejoicing only in regard to 

elf, and not in regard to the other. 

. 1. 13, In whom ye also obtained a heritage upon hearing 
the word of truth, the good news, of our salvation; in whom 
When ye really believed, ye were sealed with the Holy Spirit, 

© substance of promise. 

2.12, that ye were at that period separate from Christ. 14, 
i ho made the interests of both to be one, and broke down the 
ttesrvening wall of separation, having in his flesh abolished the 
"2 tipathy, resulting from the law of positive commandments 
“OMA sisting in ritual ordinances. 

=3.9, the nature of the secret dispensation, kept hidden ages 
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long ago in the God who created the universe (€v r@ Oe@ t@ Ta 
mwavra xticavrt). [It was God’s dispensation, though it was 
hidden in the Godhead, and was not revealed to the world in 
former ages. The conception of this secret plan, the partial 
and gradual mode of its revelation, were all ordered by Him. | 

E. 4. 14, in imposture devised for the systematic plan of deceit 
(ev travoupyia apes tiv peOodelav Tis Aavys). 21, as is truth in 
Jesus; embodied in a personal Saviour. 26, Let not the sun go 
down on your irritation (rapopyipe@). 28, Let the stealer 
no longer steal (6 xAérTwv pncéte KNETTETW). 

5. 5, This point however ye know, since ye are aware (Touro 
yap tore, yivwoxovres). 15, Consider then with what degree of 
accuracy ye walk. 26, that he may consecrate the Church by 
purging it with the washing of the water in (the ministry of) 
the Word. 

Ph. 1. 24, But to abide in the flesh is more necessary on your 
account. 

2. 6, 7, He did not consider the being on an equality with 
God a matter to be deprived of, but He emptied Himself. 
[This rendering brings out the antithesis between the two 
clauses more strongly. (ody dpmaypov aynoato 76 elvar loa 
@e@, GAN éavtov éxévwoe.) The insertion of the article shows 
that elvas is naturally the subject of the proposition. Our Lord 
regarded His divine nature to be entirely and absolutely in His 
own power. No one could deprive Him either of His Godhead 
or His Manhood.] 12, that in the name of Jesus—(as the 
groundwork and element of the action described, ‘To bow the 
knee’ is a synonym of prayer. L. 22. 41: A. 7. 60; 9. 40; 21. 
5: R. 14.11: E.3. 14.]|—Ph. 2. 16, Holding fast the word of life, 
to serve for my ground of glorying against the day of Christ, 
that I did not run for nothing, or labour for nothing. 

3. 4, Yet I myself have ground of confidence, as much as 
you please, even in the flesh; if any one else deems to confide 
in the flesh, I have more ground than they—at circumcision 
eight days. old, sprung from (é«) the stock of Israel. 15, in 
whatever matter ye are diversely minded (ai ef Tu érépws 
gpoveite). 21, the body, the seat and sphere, of our humiliation. 

Col. 1. 12, giving thanks to the Father, who qualified us for 
the portion of the inheritance of the saints in light. 15, born 
' before all the creation (arpwroroxos taons KTicews). 18, raised 
before all from the dead (srpwroroxos éx T@Y vexpov). 
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Col. 2. 8, Take heed that there shall be no one to capture you 
as spoil by means of his philosophy; or, rather («ai), empty | 
deceit. 9, because in Him permanently abideth all the fulness 
of the Deity in bodily substance. 

3. 25, For the wrong doer shall receive to himself the wrong 
he has done. - 

1 Th. 2. 7, as we may conceive a nurse cherishes (a> ay tpodpos 
Garry). 16, Forbidding us to speak to the Gentiles, so as to fill 
up their sins continually ; but the wrath of God came suddenly 
upon them to the uttermost. 

). 23, and may your spirit and soul and body be preserved 
entire, in every part without blame (oAcKAnpov) [a secondary 
predicate |. 

2Th. 1. 10, When he shall have come to be glorified in his 
saints, and to be admired in that very day in all believers, 
because the testimony we delivered to you was believed. 

2. 4, He who opposeth and exalteth himself exceedingly, 
against every one that is called God, or is an object of reverence. 

8. 2, for faith is not the property of all men. 10, If any one 
Tefuses to earn his living, in that case, let him not eat (ef tus od 
Oerer éoydtec Oar, nde éoOrérw). 

1 Tim. 1. 9, Law is not enacted for a righteous man, 15, 
16, chief of whom am I, but on this account I had mercy shown 
me, that in my case as chief, Christ Jesus might show forth 
the extent of His long-suffering. 

5. 4, But if any widow have children or grandchildren. [The 
term ‘nephews’ was adopted from the Vulgate, ‘ nepotes,’ which 
really means distant relatives.] 11, For whenever they are cold 
N their feelings towards Christ, they desire to marry (étay yap 
“tagtpnviaawor Too Xpiotov yapeiv GéXovow) (or whenever 
they recover their natural spirits), being liable to judgment as 
they make void their original pledge [i.e. the pledge or promise 

tot to marry, which they gave when they were placed on the 
list of widows |. 

6. 2, because the masters who mutually receive their good 

ices are believing and beloved. 5, supposing that godliness 
fic for gain. 
T. 2. 5, unless he have striven lawfully. 21, Whosoever shall 
have cleansed himself from these, will be a vessel to honour. 
<3_5, having a make-up (udpdworr) of godliness. 
eb. 1. 1—4, In many portions and in many modes, of old to 
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the fathers spake God in the prophets, in these last days to us 
He speaks in a Son, whom He constituted possessor of all 
things, through whom He made indeed the worlds, who, seeing 
that He is the radiation of His glory, and the impress of His 
essence, directing too the universe by His word, the expression 
of His power, having by Himself effected the purging of our 
sins, took His seat on the right hand of the Majesty in the 
highest; having been proved to be so much nobler than the 
angels, as the real character He inherits is so much more dis- 
tinguished than theirs. 

Heb. 2. 3, which having received the beginning of its utter- 
ance through the Lord, was conveyed stedfastly to us by those 
who heard him. 7, For if the word spoken by angels proved 
stedfast. 10, For it was fitting in his sight... that in bringing 
many sons to glory, he should make the author of salvation 
accomplish his end by means of sufferings. 16, For not, I 
ween, is it angels he succours. 

3. 13, So long as the ‘to-day’ is named. 16, For who upon 
hearing provoked? Yea, verily, was it not even all who came 
out of Egypt with Moses ? 

9. 22, Apart from shedding of blood remission is not effected. 

11. 1, Now faith is confidence in blessings hoped for; con- 
vincing testimony of transactions unseen. 5, By faith Enoch 
was translated in order that he might not see death (tod ux) iSety 
expressing purpose). 6, that He exists, and becomes a rewarder 
to those who diligently seek Him (6rs dori, xa... proOarrodorns 
ylverat). 

Ja. 2. 4, have ye not then divisions among yourselves, and 
are become judges, deciding from evil surmises? 6, Ye, for your 
part, dishonour the poor (7Ttunoarte), degrade him to a state of 
aryta, disfranchise him of his legitimate privileges of Christian 
citizenship. 20, Art thou willing, however, to know, O vain 
man, that faith apart from its works is dead ? 

3. 6, Thus the tongue has a settled character in our members, 
as that which pollutes the whole body. 

4. 4, Whosoever, therefore, is minded to be the friend of the 
world, takes the character of enemy to God. [In M. 1. 19 
éBovA7On is translated ‘was minded,’ a rendering which might 
with great advantage be introduced into many passages.] 12, 
Who art thou that art judging thy neighbour? (érepov.) See 
p. 192. 
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Ja. 5. 4, The hire, which is kept back by violence on your part. 
16, Very powerful is the supplication of a righteous man in its 
inward working. 

1 P. 1. 5, Who in virtue of God’s power, are being guarded 
through faith unto salvation. 8, whom though ye saw Him not 
(odx iSovres), ye love, in whom believing, though now ye see 
Him not (dpre yy opavres). 

2 P. 1. 8, For these things, being your essential qualities 
and increasing in you, render you neither inactive nor un- 
fruitful in attaining the mature knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; whereas he who has not these graces is blind, closing 
his eyelids, since he forgets his purification from his sins of old. 

2.1, But there arose false prophets also among the people. 
12, These, however, as irrational animals following their natural 
lust, brought into being for the purpose of capture and slaughter. 
13, considering as pleasure noon-day riot. [peOnpwepwal rpudal, a 
sign of great voluptuousness. ‘ Partem solido demere de die.”’ ] 

3. 6, For as they wish this, it escapes their notice that the 
heavens were of old, and the earth was composed out of water, 
and by means of water: 11, Since then all these things tend 
to dissolution, in what state ought we to be subsisting? What 
ought to be our essential principle? (irdpyeu.) 

1 J. 2. 28, in order that we may not by shame shrink from 
Him. 

3. 4, Every one who worketh sin, worketh also lawlessness, 
for sin is lawlessness. 

4. 18, Fear doth not exist in love; love that is perfect casteth 
out fear, seeing that fear hath punishment; but he who 
habitually fears, hath not been perfected in love. 

5. 18, is not a sinner; sins not habitually (ody dwaprdver). 19, 
The whole world lieth in the dominion of the wicked one. 


CHAPTER XIL 
GRAMMATICAL AND RHETORICAL TERMS. 


In the interpretation of Scripture many grammatical and rhe- 
torical terms are employed, the meanings of which should be 
carefully borne in mind. A knowledge of the names is not 
essential, but a clear conception of the principles on which they 
are founded is peculiarly important. Many errors in theology 
have sprung from misinterpreting the figurative language of 
Scripture, by substituting the symbolical for the literal, or by 
seeking for a spiritual meaning underlying the surface, where 
the plain and obvious meaning is all that is meant. The un- 
certainties which abound in the whole range of prophetical 
interpretation may be traced entirely to this source; and in 
every branch of scriptural exegesis differences of opinion pre- 
vail, and controversies are hopelessly carried on, in which the 
disputants use the same words in very different senses. The 
perplexity is the greater, as writers on grammar and rhetoric 
are not uniformly consistent with one another, or even with 
themselves in the terms they adopt. Until there is a distinct 
understanding of the meaning of the words, and of the nature 
of the writing, whether it be history or prophecy, allegory or 
parable, symbol or type, and of the senses in which the terms 
are to be understood, we can never arrive at the satisfactory 
and sound interpretation of any disputed passage, and we shall 
do well to remember the wise and seasonable caution of the 
Apostle: 2 T. 2. 23, rds popas xal amadevrous Syrnces mapa 
Tod, eldws STL yevrvOot payas. 

The use of figurative language in Scripture is the same as im_ 
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all other writings. Its object is to stimulate attention, to excite 
the imagination, to arouse the feelings, to impress strongly on 
the mind the arguments adduced. One striking characteristic of 
its style is the substitution of specific terms for general, a 
characteristic which is perfectly retained in translation, though 
every other excellence of expression is liable to be lost. Arch- 
bishop Whately remarks (Rhetoric, chap. i. § 2): ‘The pre- 
valence of this kind of language in the sacred writers may be 
regarded as something providential. It may be said with truth, 
that the book which it is the most necessary to translate into 
every language, is chiefly characterized by that kind of excel- 
lence in diction which is least impaired by translation.” 


TROPE, METAPHOR, SYNECDOCHE. 


In considering the figures of speech the most general term is 
trope (rpémrw, turn), when a word, which usage has appropriated 
to one thing, is turned from its primary signification, and is 
transferred to another. The expression is then termed tropical 
or figurative. If, however, the word never or rarely occurs in 
its primary signification, the tropical sense becomes the proper 
oe. The original meaning of 372 is ‘to bend the knee,’ but 
a it occurs very rarely in this sense, the derivative meaning, 
‘to bless,’ is said to be the proper, and not a figurative mean- 
ing. The original meaning of mpooxuvéw may be ‘to fawn,’ 
like a dog, but as it nowhere is used in the New Testament in 
this sense, and as the nearest approach is mpdcxuves, spaniel- 
like flatterers, fawners, the derivative meaning, to do homage, 
show outward respect, worship, is the proper meaning. This 
use of wrpooxuvéw may be ascribed to the Christian element, as 
eriyopnryla, p-. 7. - | 

When there is some resemblance between the two things, to 
which the word is applied, the figure is called a metaphor; the 
Cntext shows that something is attributed to the term in its 
ffansferred sense, which does not belong to it in the literal 
nse; or that there is subtracted from it, in its transferred 

Sense, something which does belong to it in its literal sense. 
© character of our Blessed Lord, and the relations in which 
© stands to us, are thus made known by a combination of 
Yarious metaphors. Thus He is called 6 oud 6 Kadds, 
“Mr eros 1) GdnOwH, 6 dptos Tod Beod, 6 Lav dpros, 6 ayyos Tod 
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GBecod, 7 pila tov ‘Ieccal, 4 fifa AaBid, Gos mpocKxopparos, 
axpoywviatios. We may here adduce L. 13. 32, aropevdevres 
elrrate Ti) Gdwrext TavtTy: M. 3. 7, yerunpata éydvav: 23. 33, 
Shes: 10. 16, AvKoe: Ph. 3. 2, evves. 

When there is no resemblance between the two objects, but 
only a connexion between them, the figure is called synecdoche ; 
ouvexdoy7, literally, means the embracing or comprehension of 
one thing with another; an indirect mode of expression, where 
the whole is put for a part, the part for a whole, genus for 
species, species for genus, abstract for concrete. Thus ‘my 
flesh’ is put for ‘my body,’ Ps. 16.9: A. 2. 26. 70d aror#puop, 
for the contents of the cup: yuy7 is put for person, as we 
speak of a thousand souls: 1% oixovyévy refers to the Roman 
empire in A. 17. 6, and Judea, in A. 11. 28. In Mk. 16. 15 
the general term, «riots, means all mankind; in 2 C. 5. 17, 
caw? xtiows is rendered, a new creature, abstract for concrete, 
though we may render the passage, ‘he is a new creation.” In 
M. 6. 11 the specific term dpros includes all the necessaries of. 
life. 

By the same figure a round number is put for a larger or 
smaller number, as 1 C. 14. 19, wévre Aoyous: a certain and 
definite number, for an uncertain and indefinite, as émrrda, M. 
12. 14: éSdounKovraxis émrrd, M. 18. 22. ° 


METONYMY, IRONY, HYPERBOLE. 


Metonymy (“etwvupla, traductio, immutatio) is the substitu- 
tion of one name or appellation for another, as the cause for the 
effect, or the effect for the cause, the author for his work: 
L. 16. 29, éyovet Macéa nal tovs tpodnras. Soin A. 15. 21; 
21. 21. Other instances are yAwooa, Mk. 16. 17: 1C. 14. 39: 
peayatpa, M. 10. 34: R. 8. 35: “Iepocodvpa, M. 3. 5: Yaw, 
referring to the Church of God, R. 9. 33; 11. 26: yovu, E. 3. 14: 
beEid, G. 2. 9. To this also we may refer A. 10. 15, pu) od 
xoivou, call not thou defiled: M. 16. 19, & dav Snons xal Avogs, 
whatever you declare bound, or loosed. 

To some instances of synecdoche and metonymy there is 
applied the term «xatdaypyots, which strictly means, full use 
(abuti), but more generally, misuse, misapplication (male uti) ; 
when an idea is attached to an object with which it is not 
compatible, e. g. ‘take arms against a sea of troubles:’ L. 8. 23, 
KatéBn Aalraw dvéewov eis THY Aipvynv, Kal cuverrANpodyTO Kak 
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éxwduvevoy, they were in process of being filled; where the 
persons are put for the vessels: M. 3. 12, dsaxadapict tHv Grwva 
avrov, i.e. the corn on the floor. Under this we may reckon 
BeBnrcw, desecrate, M. 12. 5: &repos vouos, sinful bias, R. 7. 23: 
éEoucia, veil, 1 O. 11. 10: capa trav apaptiov, C. 2.11: pérn, 
3. 5: GpOardpyos trovnpos, Mk. 7. 22: Brérew thv dwvnv, Rev. 
1. 12, where the term, appropriate to the sense of sight, is 
transferred to the sense of hearing: ypyorodoyia, plausibility : 
evoyla, complimentary language, R. 16. 18; evrpazredia, wit 
and elegance enlisted in the service of sin, E. 5.4. Sometimes 
this figure has a touch of pleasantry: 2 C. 12. 13, yapicacbé 
uot THY adixlay TAUTHV. 

Several expressions have a touch of irony (e/pwveia, dissimula- 
tion, an ignorance purposely affected, any assumed appearance, 
pretext, disguise), as the answer of the man, blind from his 
birth, to the Pharisees: J. 9. 27, put) wal tpels Oérere abrod 
pabnrat yevéoOar; In the language of our Lord, M. 26. 45, 
kafevdere TO Aovrov Kal avarraveoGe (Chrysostom, ov mpoc- 
TaTTOVTOS eoTW, OVS TUBovAEvOVTOS, GAN dvetdifovTos): Mk. 
1.9, ead@s aOereire THY evroMy Tod Beod, va riv Tapddoow 
wav rnpnontre. The use of Sixaiors, L. 15. 7, if it refers to the 
Pharisees. So in J. 18. 38; 16.31. 10. 4. 8, #8y xexopeopévor 
tore x.7.X.: 4.10, with an additional force of antithesis: #els 
Mopot 51a Xprorov, bpeis 52 ppovipor dv Xpior@ jycis acbeveis, 
tuets 8& ioyupol dpeis evdokor, jueis BE Arywor: 2 C. 10. 6, év 
croiug Eyovres éxdixijoat Tacav Trapaxonv, Srav trAnpwOH ipav 
) traxon. The Apostle’s most obvious meaning is, that he is 
quite ready to chastise every disobedience existing in the Church 
of Christ, but that he will wait until the Church has become 
Perfectly obedient (Wilkinson): 11. 19, #Séws yap dvéyeobe 
Tav ddpdvev, poovipot Svres. Compare Eccl. 11. 9, “Rejoice, O 
young man, in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in the 
daya of thy youth.” 

Hyperbole (éepSody, atiEnois), the exaggeration of a cir- 
‘tmstance beyond its real magnitude, in order to fix the atten- 

fon, more closely on its real import: J. 21. 25: A. 2. 5, dvdpes 
VraPels amd mavros EOvous trav ind Tov obpavév. With this we 
May compare Gen. 41. 57, All countries came into Egypt to 
-°8eph for to buy corn; because that the famine was so sore 
he all lands: G. 4. 14, 15: H. 11. 12, xaOas ta dotpa tod 
VPRavd TH TANOE, Kal doel dupos 4 Tapa TO yEldos Tijs Oaddo- 
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ons 7) avapiOunros: L. 19. 40, day obtot cuorncwow oi riBort 
xexpafovrat. This last instance illustrates Whately’s remark 
(Rhetoric): “The highest degree of energy is produced by 
such metaphors as attribute Ufe and action to things inani- 
mate.” 


LITOTES, HENDIADYS, ELLIPSIS. 


In contrast with hyperbole is litotes, peiwou, extenuatio, 
where less is expressed than is really meant, e.g. The Lord will 
not hold him guiltless : G. 5. 21, of Téa Toavra rpdcoorres Bact 
Aelay Qeod ov KAmpovopncovew : M. 18. 14: H. 13. 17, ddvor- 
Tedés yap tiv tovTo, iq. dovpopov, avewdedés, disastrous, 
ruinous. To these we may add the examples of the privative 
power of ov, p. 139; and the use of zis, to denote importance, 
p. 49. 

Hendiadys (éy 81a Svotv) is a mode of expression, where two 
substantives are connected by a copula, of which one denotes 
some quality or accessory of the other, as Virg. dn. ii. 192, 
“Pateris libamus et auro.” There are several expressions 
analogous to this figure, but it may be doubted whether any 
clear and decided instance occurs in the New Testament. In 
A. 14. 13, ravpovs cal oréupata may mean Tavpous éoTEppévors, 
but this is forced and unnatural compared with the idea of 
garlands as well as bulls. L. 21. 15, oroya xai codiay may 
mean ‘wise utterance,’ but is more forcibly translated ‘ utter- 
ance, yea, wisdom.’ This rendering is confirmed by considering 
the relative (3) which follows. A. 1. 25, XaBetv Tov KAFjpov THs 
Svaxovlas Tavrns Kal dtrootoA is, this service of the apostleship : 
or taking «ai as exegetical, this service, to wit, the apostleship. 
1 Th. 4. 1, was Se? wreperrareitvy nai apécxey Oc@, how to please 
God in your walk: E. 6. 7, eis atro rotro aypuTrvotvres ev tracy 
mpookaptepnoe xai dence, watching for this very purpose, in 
every kind of persevering supplication. 

Some of the falsely assumed instances of hendiadys must be 
rejected as contrary to the principles of sound interpretation : 
Tit. 2. 13, mpooSeydpevor THv paxaplav édrrida Kai éripdveray THs 
S0Ens rob peyddou Oeod, x.7T.r., waiting to receive the blessed 
hope and manifestation of the glory. (See p. 36.) So 1 Th. 
2. 12, To™ KaNouvTOS Dyas els THY éavToD Racireiay Kai Sokar- 
Here Sacidela marks the kingdom of His Son, of which the 
true Christian is a subject while on earth, though the full 
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privileges and blessings are to be enjoyed hereafter; dofa, His 
own eternal glory, of which all the true members of the 
Messianic kingdom shall be partakers. 2 Tim. 4. 1, d:apap- 
TUpoMal .. . Kab THY emidaveray avTov nal THY BactNeiay avrod, 
I solemnly charge thee, by His manifestation and by His king- 
dom; the kingdom which is to commence at His émipdvesa, 
to continue without end, or modification ; the kingdom of glory, 
which succeeds the modified eternity of His mediatorial 
kingdom of grace. 


ELLIPSIS. 


Several instances have already been given of the omission of 
words and sentences, especially of the use of the Article without 
the Noun, pp. 38, 39, and of Adjectives without Substantives, 
p. 57. In addition to these, of which no further examples need 
be given, there are various concise modes of expression closely 
allied to the Ellipsis, to which the terms Brachylogy (Spayv- 
hoyia), Zeugma, Aposiopesis, have been applied. 

Instances of Brachylogy, brevity of expression, may be seen 
in R. 2. 08; 5.16.18; 18. 7: 1 T. 2. 22, yuvarni 8é SiddoKew 
ok émitpérrm... GAN elvat ev Hovyia, where elvac depends on 
BovAowat, or on mapayyéAXo, implied in ov« éritpérw. 1 C. 14. 
4, ab yuvaixes Dua év Tails éxxAnoiats avydtwoay, ov yap ém- 

“Tetparrat avtais Aadeiv, GANA (uavOavérwaav) UToTdccesOa. 
This form of brachylogy occurs most commonly in the case of 
a2 antithesis introduced by an adversative conjunction (Jelf, 
§ 895, 4). Compare J/. 5. 819: Soph. Gd. R. 236: El. 71,— 


Kat wn pw atiwov THAS atroaTEeiANTE Ys, 
GNN apxétrAouToy Kal KatacTaTny Sopwr, 


Where after dAAd we may understand zroe?re. Plato, Apol., 
P. 36, B, aueAnoas dy of modAol (émipedodvrat). --Latin, Cic. 

-D. i. 7. 17, “tu autem nolo existimes me adjutorem huic 
Venisse, sed auditorem ;”’ where after ‘sed’ we must understand 
“Volo existimes me venisse.’ 1 Tim. 4. 3, xwAvovtwy yapeiv, 
GnévecOas Bpwuatwv. This is generally considered a Zeugma, 
but it may be classed under the head of Brachylogy ; as «wAvov- 
Tav may be resolved into mapayyeAdovtwy wy, and after yapeiv 
We may understand a@AAa maparyyeAXovrwv. 

The Zeugma (feiypa) is one of the most important kinds of 
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- Brachylogy, when a particular verb which is properly applicable 
only to one part of the sentence, is made generally applicable to 
the whole context. Pind. Ol. i. 88, ev 5 Oivoydou Biav rrapbé- 
vov Te ovveuvov, he conquered the mighty Giénomaus, and obtained 
the virgin as his bride; where éoyev must be supplied for the 
second clause. LL. 1. 64, avewyOn Sé 76 oropa abtov Tapaxphpya 
Kat } yAa@ooa avrov (éXvOn): A. 4. 28, roujoar doa 1 yelp cov 
xat 7 BovAn oou mpowpice yevéoOat, where mpowpice is appro- 
priate only to BovAn: 1 C. 3. 2, yada tpas erotica ob Bpdpa, 
where érdrica is strictly applicable only to yaaa. Thus Hom., 
éSovoi re miova pira olvov te: Ph. 3. 10, Tod yvuovay avrov 
Kat rnv Stvamw THY avaotdcEews aiTov, Kal THY KOWwViaY TOV 
jTa@npatwv avrov. Here yvova: is strictly applicable only to 
aitov: before Svvauty, xotvwviay, we must render yvavar by 
‘ experience.’ 

Aposiopesis is a kind of ellipse. Thus we omit the imperative 
in Soph. Antig. 577, wu tpiBas ért, and in the corresponding 
English, ‘no more loitering’ (Donaldson). Instances of this 
have already been adduced, L. 19. 42; 22. 42; 13. 9: Mk. 
7.11: d. 6. 62: A. 23. 9, where a sentence or part of a sen- 
tence is suppressed through emotion; and the suppressed lan- 
guage is intimated by the action or tone of the speaker. . There 
is @ species of dzrocurnow in R. 7. 25, ris we pioerae ex Tod 
cwpatos Tod Gavdtou TovrTou ; which is supplied by the outbreak 
of thankfulness, evyapiora TO Oe@ Sia ‘Inood Xpioctod rod 
Kuplov jyuav. Wemay compare dpa py, Rev. 19. 10; 22. 9, with 
the forms of dehortation or deprecation frequent in the trage- 
dians, 7 Tavra, wn ov ye. 


PLEONASM, ANTANACLASIS. 


Pleonasm (7deovacpos), or redundance of phraseology, which 
is the converse of brachylogy, can hardly be considered as a 
grammatical irregularity. Omissions may produce an ungram- 
matical structure, but superfluities leave the syntax as it was. 
Repetitions of synonyms, such as maw avlis, Taya ious 
secondary predications of the main predicate, such as égn Aéyor-5 
and repetitions in a negative form, such as ovy 7KicTa GAGE 
padloTa, yewTa KOUK WyvwTa, pn TL paxertipa pvOov adAdr\ex 
auvropov réyav, all belong to this class. (Donaldson.) 

J. 1. 20, nal @poroynce xal ove jpynoato: EH. 5. 15, 7 as 
Googo: add’ ws codol: R. 8. 22, waca 9 picts cvorevdter nawd 
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cuwwdiver: Mk. 1. 25, rpwt vvyov Alay avaotas é&jAOe. But 
there are very few expressions in which the words said to be 
pleonastic do not add circumstantiality, vividness, and force to 
the narrative. From the bad scholarship, and worse theology 
of an earlier day, some of the most instructive and powerful 
combinations, like ydapus, édeos, eipnvn, have been pronounced 
very insipid. 

Among ordinary pleonasms we may reckon M. 26. 42, adda 
éx Seurépov: Mk. 1. 7, éxnpuoce reyov: J. 4. 54, Tobro mddw 
deurepov onyetoyv. Compare our English expression, ‘This was 
repeated a second time.’ Sometimes AaPeiv is redundant: A. 3. 
3, npwra érenpootvny rNaBetv. Compare Aristoph. Plut. 240, 
aitéy NaBeiy te: Soph. Ag. 825, airnaopar 5é a’ od paxpodv yépas 
Mayetv: A. 27. 10,” Avdpes, Oempa Grt pera bBpews Kal rods 
Cyutas, ov ovoy Tov dopTtou Kal TOU TAcioV, GAAA Kal TAY Yruyay 
qyov pérrer ExeoOas Tov mAodv. Here Ste is pleonastic. There 
isa mixture of the two constructions, Pewpa Stu pédree 6 TODS 
and Gewp@ péAXew Tov TAObV. This is here occasioned by the 
words which intervene between Ore and pwéAAew. The redundant 
use of avros is noticed in p. 55; to which may be added Rev. 
17. 9, Gzrou 1) urn) KaOnTas én’ avTav. 

G. 4. 9, viv 5é yvovres Ocov, wadrov 5é yuwoOevtes td Oeod, 
mix eriatpépete Trad emi Ta acGevy kai mraya orotyeia, ols 
Tay avaGev Sovrevew Oérere; Here mradw dvobey is not a 
Pleonasm. Cf. ‘rursum denuo.’ Two ideas are conveyed,— 
relapse to bondage and recommencement of its principles. The 
Galatians had been slaves to the orotyela, in the form of 
heathenism ; now they were on the point of enslaving them- 
selves again to the crovyeta, and of commencing them anew in 
the form of Judaism. (Ellicott.) 

The term Antanaclasis (avravd«dacts, originally the reflexion 


_ flight or sound) is applied to the use of a word in two different 


Senses or modifications of its sense in the same sentence: M. 8. 
2, ades Tavs vexpors Oarpar Tors éavrav vexpois: 1C. 38. 17, 
dt tov vadv Tod Qeod POeiper, POeper TodTov 6 Beds: Ja. 1. 
9,10, xavyacOw S¢ 6 dderdes 6 Tarrewos ev TE thes avtoi, O de 
Trovasos ev TH TaTretvacel avToDd. 
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_ Tapovowacia, a slight change in a name or word, so as to give 
11a new shade of meaning. “Parva verbi immutatio in literis 
s 2 : 
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posita,” also a play upon words which have a similar sound, but 
different significations (annominatio). The combination of 
words of similar sound was a favourite usage of Oriental 
writers, and is peculiarly frequent in the Epistles of St. Paul, 
partly from accident and partly with the view of imparting 
genial kindness to the expression, or greater emphasis to the 
thought: M. 24.7: L. 21. 11, Aoi ai Aouwol: H. 5. 8, Euaber 
aq’ av érabev: A. 17. 25, Sony nal arvonv: 2 C. 10. 13. 15, Hyeds 
Se ovyi eis Ta duetpa xavynoopela, GAA KaTa TO péTPOY TOD 
Kavovos, «.T.X., Where there seems to be a play on dwerpa and 
pétpov, similar to the use of ‘unlimited,’ in the two senses of 
‘immoderate’ and ‘ without due limitations:’ 2 C. 1. 13, od yap 
GAra ypdhouey viv, adr’ & avaywookere, Kal ervywookete 
érxmrive Sé Ste nal eri Tédovs émvyvwccobe: R. 1. 29. 31, perros 
POovov, hovov ... acvvérovs aovvbérous: 12. 3, wn orepdpovetv 
map 8 Set ppoveivy, ddAd dpovetv eis TO Gwpoveiv: Ph. 3. 2, 3, 
Brérrere tHv Katatounv. ‘“Hyeis yap éopev 7 weptroun: where the 
Apostle employs the word xaratouyn to express more clearly the 
antithesis to mepsrouy. The LXX use xataréuvew to express 
the idolatrous mangling of the flesh, practised by the heathen, 
Lev. 21. 5: 1 Kings 18. 28. G. 5. 7, 8, th tpas avéxowe TH 
arnGeia wh mwelBecOat ; 9) Trevopovn ovK ex TOD KaNovVTOS Upas. 
Here the yu veiGecGar indicates a negative persuasion, disobe- 
dience to the truth, which is now represented as a positive 
persuasion ; 7 trevopov7), such a persuasion, or rather such a 
conviction (see p. 18). There is a similar transference of 
thought from obedience to disobedience in 2 C. 10.6. Compare 
2 Th. 3. 2, 3. 

From the term porn is (‘occupatio’), an anticipating, and 
in respect of time, anachronism, there arises the proleptic sense, 
@ previous assumption, where what will be the result is attri- 
buted to the object as already the existing state or condition. — 
Donaldson adduces Pind. O/. v. 4, rav cav TwoAw av~wov NaoTp0>— 
gov, 1.e. @aTe Naotpodoy elvar, “increasing thy city so as tc— 
make it a nurser of population:” Thucyd. iv. 17, tous Aoyom—s 
fLaxpotépous Tapa Td eiwOds ov pnKavodper, i. e., OoTE paxpoTe=- 
pous elvat, “we will not spin out our speech so as to make at 
more prolix, contrary to our usual practice.” This idiom 4s 
found in Latin, Jus. i. 83, “ paullatimque anima caluerunt mollis 
Baxa,” i. e., ‘ita ut mollia fierent.’ 

Of this proleptic use we have instances in 1 C. 1. 8, 6s «as 
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BeBawwoes tuas ews rédous dveyxdytous, év TH Nwépa Tod Kupiou 
ipav “Incod Xpiorod: 1 Th. 3. 13, eis Td ornpi-as tua tas 
Kapdias apéutrtous év aytwauvyn: 2 C. 4. 4, 6 Oeds Tov ai@vos 
TovtTou éTUdAwWoE TA VonuaTa THY amiaTwy, so that they continue 
unbelieving. Compare Soph. Antig. 856, rov & éudv motpov 
adaxputov ovdels dirwy orevater, no friend bewails my fate, 
so that it continues unwept: R. 1. 21, doxoticOy % acuvvetos 
auTa@v Kapdia: 8. 29, mpowpice cuppoppous THs Eixovos TOU vio 
avrov. 

The placing of words or sentences out of their usual order is 
termed frajection. Frequently this occurs from a regard to 
simplicity of expression, from the arrangement of the words 
being suggested by the nature of the ideas, or from a conven- 
tional grouping and order. This is termed trepBardv, inver- 
sion. -Some see a transposition of words in 2 T. 2. 6, Tov 
KoTLa@vTa yewpyov Set mpaTov TaY KapTav peTaraySdavew, the 
husbandman must first labour before he be partaker of the 
fruits. Others, however, consider that xowi@vra is emphatic 
from position. The labouring husbandman has the first right 
to partake of the fruits: Mk. 11. 13, av cuxqv paxpobev éxov- 
cav gudXNa, HAGev et apa evpnoe Ti ev adTH Kal ENOwv én’ avrny, 
ovdey edpev ef put) PbAAG’ Ov yap Fv Kaipds cixwv. Here the 
natural position of the last clause would be after év av77,— seeing 
leaves He expected to find fruit, for the time of gathering figs 
was not over: Mk. 16. 3, 4, Tis arroxuAioes Huty Tov ABov ex THs 
Bipas tod pynueiov; Kar avaBr&facat Bewpodow Sti atroxexv- 
Mera. 6 riOos' Av yap péyas ododpa. Here the last clause 
4ccounts for their inquiring, Tis amoxvAice ; J. 20. 9, ovderw 
is joeucav tiv ypadnv. This explains the reason of ciofdGe 
8 
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_ The origin of the term Zodovxicpuos 1s not clearly known, but 
1t is said to have been applied to the corruption of the Attic 
dislect among the Athenian colonists of Xénou in Cilicia. The 
Word is generally applied to provincialisms, or incorrectness in 
the use of language. The occurrence of solecisms has been very 
freely and unreasonably imputed to the whole of the writers of 
the New Testament, but the charge cannot be sustained: in the 
Apocalypse there are indeed many expressions for which we 
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cannot account by ordinary rules. But the remark of Dr. 
Wordsworth is very just: “Wherever the reader meets in the 
Apocalypse with a phrase which seems a solecism, let him take 
it for granted that it contains some great and solemn truths, 


and that the singularity of the phrase is designed to call his 
attention to them.” 


INDEX I. 


AUTHORS QUOTED, AND PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS. 


Absolute cases, 116; genitive, 97. 

Accent, influence of, 24, 25. 122. 186. 

Accusative, remote ‘object, 64; cognate 
signification, 65; in apposition, 66 ; 
subject of infinitive, 66. 

Adjectives derived from verbs, 20; com- 
parative, 58; superlative, 59; nume- 
rals, 61; in rational concord, 63; 
without substantive, 53. 

Adverbs, separable, forming compounds, 
24; inseparable, 24; used as preposi- 
tions, 185. See Particles. 

Alexandrine element, 14. 

Alford, Dean, 117, 124. 188. 195. 210. 
215. 217. 

Anacoluthon, 116. 

Angus, Dr., 67. 197. 

Antanaclasis, 258. 

Antecedent (relative), 55. 

Aorist, 89; epistolary, 90; combined 
with perfect, 90—92; imperfect, 93 ; 
infinitive, 94; difference between im- 
perfeet and aorist, 89; denoting single 
acts, 90. 92. 

Aposiopesis, 258. 

Apposition, 56 ; genitive of, 56 ; accusa- 
tive, 66. 

Arnold, Dr., 79. 126. 129. 182, 133. 167. 
170. 188. 234. 

Arrangement (trajection), 261. 

Article, 26; iar omissions, 27; 
Homeric use, 28; demonstrative, 30 ; 
possessive, prepositive, 81; anticipa- 
tive, retrospective, 32; rhetorical, 33; 
generic, 34; with attributives, 35; in 
regimen, 37 ; with the defining clause, 
87 ; without the noun, 38; in form- 
ing the subject, 40; with verbs of 
existence and calling, 40 ; with various 
adjectives and pronouns, 42—45, 

Attraction, 54. 


Basis of New Testament Greek, 1, 2; 
four distinctive elements, 5. 

Blackwall, 9. 16. 

Brachylogy, 257. 


Cases, nominative, 50; oblique, 62, 68. 

Cause, dative of, 78; coincidence, 76; 
circumstance, 77 é 

Christian element in New Testament 
Greek, 6. 

Cilicisms, 14. 

Classes of substantives, 18 ; of adjectives, 
19; of verbs, 21, 22. 

Comparative, tacit, 58. 

Compounds, parathetic, 22; synthetic, 
28 ; influence of accent, 24, 25. 

Conjunctions, copulative, 131, 132; ad- 
versative, 118. 133, 184; disjunctive, 
148. 

Copula, 26. 


_ Dative, 76; coincidence, 76 ; qualifying 


t 
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circumstance, 77; proximate cause, 
78; ethical relation, 79; absolute, 
116; with prepositions, 156—160. 
173-185. 

‘ Demonstratives, 30. 47. 

- Deponents, 99. 


Derivatives, 17—22. 


Distributives, 61. 

Donaldson, Dr., 23. 38, 39. 63. 66. 72. 
75. 87. 93. 95. 99. 118. 257. 

Dynamic middle, 98. 


Elements of New Testament Greek, 5 ; 
of a sentence, 26. 

Ellicott, Bishop, 5. 19. 34—36. 72. 77. 
838. 93. 109. P99. 134. 138. 143. 155. 
158. 163. 166. 176. 185. 189. 192. 
194, 197. 205. 216. 219. 236. 258. 

Ellipsis, 257. 
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Epexegetical use of copulatives, 123. 
Expressions for eternity, 13. 


Fairbairn, Dr., 130. 

Foreign words, 15, 16. 

Forms of conditional propositions, 104 
—106. 

Fritzsche, 84. 214. 234, 

Future, 83; for the imperative, 84; 
denoting possibility, 84. 


Genitive, prima meaning, 63; abla- 
tive origin, 67; fulness, deficiency, 
68; perception, "partition, 69; rela- 
tion, 70; idiomatic usages, 72, 73; 

redominating quality, 73; contact, 
5; tentative use, 75; absolute, 76. 

Greek in Palestine compared with Colo- 
nial English, 2. 4. 

Green, Rev. T. 8., 86. 


Hebraisms, spurious, 11; genuine, 13. 
Hebrew element, 8. 

Hellenistic, 1. 

Hendiadys, 256. 

Hermann, 10. 87. 101. 107. 131. 
Hutchinson, 151. 

Hyperbole, 254. 

Hypothetical propositions, 104—106. 


Imperative mood, use of, 106; in pro- 
hibitions, 107; omitted, 52. 

Imperfect, 87—89; incompleteness, 
repetition, 88; with aorist, 89. 

Indefinite, interrogative pronoun, 48, 
49, 

Indicative mood, 81; present, 82; future, 
83 ; perfect, 85 ; imperfect, 87; aorist, 
89 ; pluperfect, 94; conjoined with 
the optative, 103. 

Infinitive mood, 108; as a verbal noun, 
109; participle, 108. 111. 

Intransitive verbs, 95, 96. 


Jacob, Dr., 63. 108. 118. 
Klotz, 144. 148. 


Latinisms, 15. 
Litotes, 256. 


Masson, Professor, 5. 

Metaphor, 252; hunger and thirst, 12. 

Metonymy, 298. 

Middle voice, four usages, 97 ; causative, 
dynamic, 98; supplied by the active, 
99 ; deponents, 99. 

Moods, 100 ; subjunctive, 101 ; optative, 
102; indicative conjoined with opta- 
tive, 103; imperative, 106, 107; in- 
finitive, 1O8—110. 

Multitude, nouns of, 51. 


AUTHORS QUOTED, AND PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS. 


Negative particles, 138—144. 

Neuter plural, 50. 

Nouns, classes of, 18, 19; derived from 
verbs, 19. 

Numerals, 61. 


Object, immediate, 63 ; remote, 64. 

Objective genitive, 72, "73. 

Oblique cases, 62. 

Optative mood, 100. 105; with the in- 
dicative, 103. 

Oral element, 5. 

Ordinals, peculiar use of, 61. 


Parathetic compounds, 22. 

Paronomasia, 259. 

Participles, 110—117 ; supplementary 
idea, 111; independent propositions, 
112; temporal, causal, 113; condi- 
tional, final sentence, 114; in peri- 
phrastic senses, 115; absolute, 76. 
116 ; equivalent to imperatives, 116. 

Particles, 118—148; adversative, 118. 
133, 134; illative, 121. 144. 148; 
causal, 133. 187; final, 128—131; 
copulative, 131, 132; temporal, 136. 
145; negative, 138—143; conditional, 
125. 

Passive voice, 96, 97 ; deponente, 99. 

Paulo-post future, 95. 

Perfect, 85—87 ; rendered by English 
present, 85; an immediate conse- 
quence, 86 ; distinguished from aorist, 
87; combined with aorist, 90. 

Pleonasm, 258. 

Pluperfect, 94. 

Predicate, 26. 50. 

Prepositions, general view of, 149 ; geni- 
tive, 150—156; dative, 156—160; 
accusative, 161—165; genitive and 
accusative, 165.173; genitive, dative, 
accusative, 178—185. 

Present tense, 82, 83; peculiar uses of, 
81. 

Prohibitions, modes of expressing, 93. 

Prolepsis, 260. 

Pronouns, personal, 45—48 ; sae 
tive, 48; Pradefinite, 49. 

Pusey, Dr., 10. 52. 


Quality, genitive of, 73. 
Quarterly Reviewer, 29. 76. 80. 100. 
129. 149. 


Reciprocity, modes of expressing, 60. 
Redundancy, 45. 110. 

Relative and antecedent, 55. 

Remote consequences, 142. 

Reversive power of negatives, 139. 


Solecisms, 261. 
Subject, the, formed by the article, 27. 
40; plural neuter verb singular, 50; 


AUTHORS QUOTED, AND PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS. 


in what cases omitted, 52; omission 
of simple copula with predicate, 52; 
before the infinitive, 66. 

Subjective genitive, 72. 

Substantives, classes of, 17; derived 
from adjectives, 18. 

Superlatives, unusnal forms, 59; He- 
braistic, 13. 

Synecdoche, 253. 


Tenses, 80, 81; present, 82; imperfect, 
87; future, 83; aorist, 89; perfect 
and aorist, 90; perfect, 85; pluper- 
fect, 94; paulo-post future, 95; prin- 
cipal used for subordinate, 83; pre- 
sent for perfect, 83. 

Trajection, transposition, 261. 

Trench, Archbishop, 187. 191. 223. 231. 
235. 


Valckner, 5. 38. 44. 171. 232. 
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Vaughan, Dr. (on the Romans), 28. 42. 
83. 89. 92. 127. 155. 161. 189. 193. 
200. 215. 219. 221. 224. 230. 234. 
242, 243. 

Verb, tenses of, 81 ; voices of, 95 ; com- 
pounded, 151. 153. 156. 161. 164. 
re 170. 173. 177. 179. 181, 182. 

Verbal nouns, 17. 20. 

Voices, 95 ; passive, 96 ; middle, 97. 


Winer, 33. 47. 128. 156. 179. 

Wordsworth, Dr., 27. 83. 73. 87. 91. 
co 213. 219. 221, 222, 228. 229. 
236, 

Wratislaw, Rev. A. H. (Notes and Dis- 
sertations), 20. 65. 75.115. 125. 242, 
243. 246. 


Zeugma, 257. 
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&yabds, 186. éveAchuwv, 196. 

ayabdrns, &yabwobrn, 187. &veows, 194. 

ayarde, dydern, 187. avOpwmoxrdvos, 234, 

Ay.os, &yvds, 188. ayénros, 196. 

ayvice, 188. &vora, 196. 

&yopd(w, 188. dvdoros, 194. 

&yos, 188. évoxh, 195. 

é&ypduparos, 216. éyrf, 150, 151. 

&ypidrns, 208. éyriAapBdverGas, 195. 

k-yovla, dyeovlCouas, 211. dvunduxptros, 195. 

&8isla, 194, évundraxros, &vopos, 194. 

&3dutpos, 189. émardo, 228. 

al8és, dva:8ela, 189. éwe:0hs, &reidera, 195. 

ps tasled 190. rr axvérns, 195. 
oxporocyla, aloxpérns, 190, 191. a6, 152, 153. 

aloxtvn, 189. dwodnuéw, 196. 

airéw, 190. érxodAtyeva, 35. 

airla, 190 &roAbtpwois, 188. 

alridopa:, 207. é&mxopotpat, 227. 

aidéy, 191. dxootenrnois, 258. 

éxéparos, 192. anxdoroAos, 204. 

draléy, 192. &xropat, 213. 

drAclpw, 210. Epa, 121, 122. 

&AnGivds, dAnOhs, 192. apwd(ew, 226. 

&AAd, 118—120. &ppaBdér, 196. 

a&AAryopéw, 226. Rprios, 225. 

&AAoyerfs, 193. kpxopuat, 111. 

&AAos, 192. toeBhs, d0€Bera, 193. 

HAAws, 120. dcéAyera, 196. 

&rwy, 255. éoGévera, 221. 

&ua, 24. 121. komsAos, 192. 

épaprla, 193. &owovdos, korropyos, 196. 

&uaxos, 194. aabveros, datvOeros, 196. 

&ueurros, 192. éowrla, 196. 

dumedoupyds, 200. abéddns, 196. 

Eucpos, dudprros, 192. avroxardx«piros, 219. 

évd, 164. abrdés, 44, 45. 65. 

dvdyen, 12. Edecis, 194, 

dydGeua, dvdOnua, 194. kpbapros, dpOapala, 196. 212. 

évdwavois, 194. apportyn, Eppwv, 196. 

dvacrrpoph, 195. 

dvdxvors, 196. Bdrrwo, Barriouds, 197. 


dvéyxAnros, 192. BdpBapos, 193. 
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Bdpos, 197. 
Bagart(w, 189. 
BaoiAela, 256. 
BeBadrns, 229. 
BEéBnaAos, 188. 194, 
BeBnAde, 255. 
Blos, 212. 


Brhargnpéw, BrAargnula, 198. 


Brtérw, 224. 
BonOeiv, 195. 
BotAonat, 197. 
Bpaxvaoyla, 257. 
Bpépos, 223. 

Beds, 8. 215. 281. 


4p, 128. 

ye, 122. 

yeved, yévos, 199. 
yewpyds, 200. 
Y'yvéonw, 32. 201. 
ywésba, 199. 
youn, 200. 

Gers, 200. 
Yyyvopuds, 202. 


Bénors, 230. 
Berle, 202. 
Being, 49. 
derdauovta, 202. 
beoxdrns, 202. 
%Xouat, 226. 
of, Strov, 124, 
dd, 165168. 
8dBorgs, 203. 

ea, 233. 


‘exovla, udxovos, 203. 231. 
iad day 


pk@2dw, Susaiootyn, 206. 
5, eheoua, Sixalwots, 205. 
5 orks, 221. 


éyndwrrew, 280. 
éynpdresa, 207. 
Zvos, 199. ; 

ei, with od, 139. 
eYwaAoy, cixdy, 208, 
eiAcpwwhs, 195, 
efrep, 125. 

elphyn, 210. 285. 
cipwrela, 254. 

eis, 161—164, 


eis for év, 161. . 


els, él, 176. 


eis, xpds, xard, 169. 


els, 60. 


éx, 153—156. 


. €xetvos, 47. 
| €xxaneiy, &xAteo@a:, 209. 
| €xxaAnotla, 208, 


&oracts, 209, 


ZAaov, 209. 


 Rdeykits, Ereyxos, 190. 209. 


 ddeyxew, 207. 


ZAeos, 210. 


“EAAnvi Cee, ‘EAAnuorhs, 1. 207. 


eAxicew év, eis, ext, 177, 


| éAnls, 220. 228, 


év, 156—160. 
éy for eis, 162, 
ey did Bvory, 255. 


| Werks, 210. 


€vexa, 185. 
évépyeia, 206. 


_ €vOdpnoic, Evvoie, 210. 
' &yreviis, 230. 


éyroAh, 210. 
etnynrhs, 231. 


| €ovala, 206, 

. érdvw, 61. 

 éwel, dwesdh, 126. 
| éwl, 173—177. 


éxl-yywars, 200. 


| émemhs, 186. 194, 208. 
| érlorapnat, 201. 

' émorhun, 211, 

' émitayh, 200. 

_ éxfrpowos, 203. 212, 

- émipdveia, 36. 

— émxopryla, 7. 71. 

- épdewo, 187. 

| pydopa:, epyacta, 211. 
| Epunvela, 224, 


€pwrdéw, 190, 


| €repos, 192, 


ebayyeAlCopai, 204. 
eb-yevhs, 211. 

ed Ons, 196. . 
ebAdBea, ebAaBhs, 202. 
ebrAoynrés, 211. 
ebroyla, 206. 
evoxhuwr, 211. 
evtpaweAla, 191. 

Exw, 115. 
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(eiyua, 257. 
(7Aos, 211. 
(wh, 212. 


4, 4 phy, 127. 
tyenev, 212. 


%8n, 127. 


nob xs, havxdCeyv, 211, 213. 


GapBéopa, OauBos, 209. 
Odvaros, 212. 

OepeAcos, 209. 

Gedrns, 213. 

6éAw, 197. 

OewéAcos, 209. 
OcovePhs, OeoréBera, 202. 
Gepdawy, 203. 

Gewpdw, 213. 224, 
Oryydve, 213. 

OANis, 214. 

Ovnrés, 213. 

Opdoos, Odpoos, 213. 
Opactrns, 202. 

Opivos, 218. 

Opiioxos, Opnoxela, 202. 
@upds, 213. 

Oupedy, 214. 

Ouala, 214. 
Ovordorhpiov, 215. 


i8eiv, 225. 

i3:érns, 215. 

feparela, lepwodtvn, 215. 
lepdy, 215. 
‘lepovoarfp, 40. 
iadonxopa:, 210. 
fAacpuds, 188. 
fraorhpioy, 19. 215. 
ludriov, 215. 


"lov8aios, ‘lopanAlrns, 207. 


va, 128—131. 
igxts, 206. 


xabes, 147. 

wal, 1381—138. 
nawds, 223. 

waipds, 215. 

waxla, 194. 
xaxohens, 194. 196. 
adds, 187. 
re aa 
xapdla, 217. 

sh 168—171. 
katraywoonw, 216. 
xardvutis, 74. 
warapri(w, 216. 
Katarouh, 228. 259. 
Kkarnxéw, 204. 
Kardxpnois, 258. 
xelpey, 217. 

xévos, 217. 

Kjvoos, 234. 


whpvypa, 217. 
xnptoow, xhpvt, 204. 
xAaleyw, 218. 

aAénrns, 218. 

KAwh, 218. 

KkoiacOa, 12. 
xowdopnot, 254, 
xowovla, 235. 

«édAacis, 218. 

aémos, 219. 

xéwrouat, korerds, 218. 
aéopos, 191, 192. 
xépivos, 219, 

xpdros, 206. 
xpavyh, 199. 

apiths, 221. 

xptwre, 219. 

«tlows, 253. 

Képios, 203. 


Aadid, Adyos, 220. 
Aaumds, Adxyyvos, 221. 
Aaés, 199. 

Aarpedey, 220. 
Ae:roupyeiv, 220. 
Apoths, 218. 
Aodopéw, 198. 

Aote, 221. 

Abrpov, AuTpéw, 188. 


paxdpios, paxapiopds, 210. 
paraxla, 221. 

pavla, 209. 
parreberOa:, 231. 
pdxaipa, 232. 

pelwots, 255. 

pév, 133, 

pepiorhs, 221. 

peolrns, 207. 

perd, 177—179. 
perauéAoua, perdyoa, 221. 
perwvupla, 253. 

Bh, 114. 1388—141. 
pnd, ufyre, 143. 
pndels, 60. 

pBhrore, 141. 

palyw, portyw, 222. 
Hopoh, pdppwors, 222. 
peupoy, 209. 

peuorhpiov, pborns, 219. 
poporcyla, 191. 


val, 135. 

vaébs, 215. 

vexpés, 213. 

véos, 222. 

virios, 223. 

vixrew, 221. 

voeiv, vovs, 200. 223. 
yéoos, 221. 

vov0eréw, vovOerla, 224. 
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gvAor, 12. 
tupeiv, 217. 


88e, ovros, 47, 48. 
odtvn, ddur@pat, 227. 
olda, 201. 

oixérns, oixovdpos, 208. 
ol«la, olxos, 227. 
oixripuds, 210. 
6AénAnpos, dAoTeAhs, 225. 
dpolwpa, 222. 

Suws, dues, 136. 
dvouea, 5 

mio bev, 149. 185. 
8zrov, 13. 

Srroua, 213. | 

Sxws, 128—1381. 136. 
bépdw, 224. 

opyh, 214. 

ae 208. 

bs, Saris, 44, 45. 
3ot0s, 187. 

Sre, Stay, 136. 

Sri, 137. 

ov, 188, 139. 141, 142. 
otdé, obre, 143. 

ovdels, 60. 

obnéri, obxody, 143. 
ovy, 144. 

ovros, 47, 48. 65. 

obx Sr, 138. 


wadayeryds, 226. 
madela, waSedw, 224. 
mwavoupyla, 190. 

mwapd, 179—181. 
wapdBaois, 225. 
wapaBorh, wapoimla, 226. 
wapdxAnots, 204. 


wapaxoh, rapdrtopua, 193, 225. 


wapadauBdve, 226 
wapapviia, 204. 
adpeais, 194, 
mwapovonacta, 259. 
wapopy!(w, 214. 
wappnola, 226. 

was, 42, 43. 
axdoxw, 226. 
warpid, 227. 
welOopa, 227. 
weoporvh, 18. 259. 
wévyns, wrwxds, 227. 
wepl, 170. 172. 
meprepyacec@a, 211. 
weptnotéopat, weptrolnors, 189. 
mepiTrouh, 228. 
wixpla, 214. 
morevew, év, eis, éexl, 177. 
aloris, 228. 
wAravdw, 228. 
wrevvacpds, 257. 
wAcuvetla, 228. 


wAhy, 145. 
wAnpopopéw, 229. 
wAhpopua, 18. 
wAnoporh, 18. 
wAovtos, 206. 
wAvve, 221. 
mwvevpa, 236. 
wveupatind, 57. 
wo.ety, xpdooeyv, 230. 
woAlrevpa, 195. 
wovnpla, 194. 
wopevopas, 229. 


“mpqos, padrns, 207, 208. 


wpatrd0ea, 205. 207. 
aply, 145, 146. 

wpé, 150, 151. 
wpddoua, 196. 
apd0ects, 198. 
apoxdnrety, 230. 
mwpodnyis, 260. 

xpés, 182—185. 
xpocayuyh, 226. 
mpoonuvéw, 252. 
xpoopopd, 214. 
wpopytela, 200. 224. 
mpopnrevery, xpophtns, 8. 231. 
pwr droKos, 23. 


wrénots, 202. 


pgdiobpynuat, pgviovpyla, 190. 
payriouds, 1 

pijpa, 232. 

poudpala, 232. 

putis, 232. 


oaprivos, vapxixds, 232. 
caravas, 203. 

onpeioy, 234. 
oxavddanGpoy, 8. 

onid, 208. 

coAontopéds, 261. 
copla, 201. . 
copl(w, 204. 
oxaravdw, 233. 
oreb3w, orovddiw, 233. 
omiAdos, 232. 

onvupls, 219. 
orevoxwpla, 214. 
arépavos, 233. 
orotxetov, 191. 
ovyywoonw, 216. 

avy, 160. 

gcuvaywyh, 208. 
aouveldnots, 217. 228. 
cuvenduxh, 253. 
obveots, 217. 

ovuviévat, 200. 

oppayls, 196. 

ox7ma, 222. 

oxiopa, 196. 
ow(dpnevot, 35. 
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capa, 208. 236. 
cwppoctyn, 190. 


Taxevopportyn, 208. 
raphoow, 227. 


re, 181—183. 
Texphpiov, 233. 


réde10s, TeACidw, TEAOS, 216. 234. 


Tépas, 233. 
Tih, 206. 
Tipwopla, 218. 
vls, 48, 49. 65. 
rol, rolyuy, 146. 
apupgy, 233, 


vbxos, 234, 


bBpiorhs, 192. 

Suvos, 235. 

tard-yw, 230. 

trdpxw, 199. 

breixc, 227. 

brép, 171, 172. 
bwepBardy, 260. 
brepBoAh, 254. 
brephpavos, 192. 
txnpérns, 208. 

txd, 181. 

brd, wapd, 1'79. 
broporvh, 208. 220. 228. 
brortrwois, 208. 234. 


gpaidros, 234. 
~Odvos, 212. 
ptravOpwrla, 187. 
gpirdpyupos, 229. 
gtAdw, 187. 
dos, 202. 
reli 234. 
pdpos, 234. 
goprioyv, 197. 
opéyvnors, 201. 
poor, 211. 


guorhp, puopspos, puri(w, 221. 


xapaxrhp, 208. 

xdpiv, 185. 

xdpis, xdpioua, 196. 234. 
xirdéy, 215 

xpnords, xpnordérns, 186. 
xpiw, 210. 

xpévos, 215. 


Waruds, 235. 
Pevdos, 192. 
ynAapde, 213. 
Wuxh, puxinds, 236. 


gdh, 236. 
@s, 146. 
doxep, 148. 
dore, 148. 
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bl. . . . 98 21. . .39.179 2%... . 36 
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57. . . . 183 16... . 180 40... . 168 
61. . . . 165 23... . 126 41... . 64 
63... . 168 24... . 49 42. . .58.171 
29. 37. 96 
XXVII.1... . 148 30... . 102 KX 5... . 184 
4... . 184 32. . .71. 182 Ww... 88 
Bets ww 9 37... . 96 14. . .70. 239 
7... . 162 16... . 48 
14... . 184 V. 12... 45 7... . 96 
18... . 167 7... «64 9... .107 - 
23 124 9 . 48 20 98 
24 118 14 . 83 23 42 
29 . 67 16. . 82 24 174 
3] 64 18 . . 130 26 46 
40. . 38 21. . 176 34 45 
43, 45. 176 22. 183 40 120 
47 70 24 51 45 189 
52 12 26 179 49 . 99 
57 21. 44 30... . 48 ane 
63. . . 42. 82 41. . . 75.99 XI 4.°.°. . 183 
42... . 123 13. . 122.261 
XXVIII... . «60 14. . 102.142 
14. . 105.173 VI. 7... . 60 16... . 165 
19. 22. 63. 161 a1... . 76) | 2... .215 
31... . 64 . . 102 27... ~« 76 
34 148 39,40. .61.174 28 130 
58 . 178 0. . . 198 33°. 122 
55 30 a 
: XIL 12. 184 
MARK. VIL 3,4. 97. 152 13... 42 
9... . 255 26. . . 173 
I. 4. 78. 115. 162 1%... . Bi 28. .: . 59 
. ee. 289 22... . 265 32... . 145 
9... . 162 2... . 85 . a 
10. °°. . . 196 26... .130] XIII. 9... .178 
13. . . 178 31 . 164 19... . 56 
92... .147/| 36... . 59 20... . 60 
35. . . . 269 : 2%... . 115 
40... . 68] VII 1... . 88 35... . 69 
2 127, 128 - 
Il... . . 165 4... .173| XIV. 8... 68.168 
2 143 11 . £79 5... . 61 
4 . 82 12 125 6 . . 185 
9 93. 99 16 137 7. . . 178 
18 239 20 18 122... . 8 
21 67 23 33 3... . 68 
22 1 28 . 31 29. =. . 120 
26. 173 31... . 152 35. . .69.130 
27. . . . 167 34... . 160 36. . . 49 
38 102. 177 43... .179 
lh 3... . 99 47... . 98 
5. 90. 174. 178 IX. 1. 52 49. . 120.239 
| ee | 5. 79 54... . 183 
9 32 7, 153 64. . . 69,70 
10 82 8. 120. 142 
1); 41. 137 23 . . 39, 40 XV. 1... . 36 
14 128 24. . 179 6 88 


XVI. 


Il. 


PASSAGES CITED FROM LUKE. 


. 113 
13, 115 
. 125 


CHAP. VER. 
48. 


52. 
UT. 5. 


IV. 


VIL. 


VIII. 1. 


214 
132. 


174 
67 


CHAP. VER. 


XI. 


XII. 


XIII. 2. 


e s e e e e 
e 


PASSAGES CITED FROM LUKE, JOHN. 275 


CHAP. VER. PAGE CHAP. VER. PAGE CHAP. VER. PAGE 
32... . 254 37 . 53. 170. 183 35... 44.79 
35... . 136 38... . B4 38... . 162 

40 . 9. 105. 256 39... 44.91 

XIV. 8. . 142.181 42. . .39.106 4h... . 152 
IB... 70 44... . 161 42... . 70 
1... . 39 46... . 64 4... . 116 
9... 2.118 52 63 
. age XX.16. . . . 103 

- 22 . 234 
32 185 23... | 190 JOHN 
5. . .40. 

RV ds es S118 Hae aes aoy I. 1. 381. 41.184 
1% » 255 37 . 173 3. - 165 
123% » 99 44 144 6. 179. 199 
3... . 233 a . 120 
4... . 44 . 239 
17. OO. Seng eo 14. . 205 
29 . 64 ae 15 . 185 

15 . 256 19. 48 
XV tb... 6 M7 te pls 20... . 258 
4... 52.67 eager 29. . . 82.193 
200... .181 
6... . 68 Se : 34. . 41 
7... .126 ae WE 40 . 107 
8. . .72.201 ce ee 46 . 82 
9 . . 82 noe 50.. 41 
19. . . , 233 51. . 239 
20. . .94.183| XXIL. 2... . 102 
93,24 . 44.70 5... . 98 Il. 5 34 
2... . 48 9... 42.73] « 6... . 164 
26. .40. 86. 130. 25... . 202 7... .107 
174 27... 49.203 9... . 98 
29... . 254 299... . 239 0... . 48 
30... .97.173 I... . 208 

XVII. 6. . . . 106 34... . 146 122... . 64 
8... . 49 35... . 68 15 . 67.131. 154 
12 76 37... .198 7. ... 72 
13.16... 44 44... . 199 19... .107 
18... . 206 45... . 152 200... . 91 
32. . 69 49. . 125,157 2... . 54 

| 69... . 40 9... . 131 

XVIII. 1... . 184 70... . 41 
7. . 114,208 Ill. 3.... 8 
8... .192| XXIII 2... . 234 6... . 154 
ll... . 239 12. . 178.183 10... . 365 
2... . 33 14... . 54 WW... . 82 
4....4 15. . .79.239 15. . .60.177 
15... . 30 31. 12. 102 16. . 148.191 
18... . 89 33... . 42 1... . 127 
22... . 84 41... . 54 21... . 40 
a... . 132 Blas ved BS 23 185 
27. 34 53... 45 25 197. 239 
34... . 42 
40... . 76| XXIV. 2... . 154 IV. 1. . . 59.83 

I1c. a oa: 61 2. . .44. 146 

XIX. 2... . 45 16s = ss 78 8... . 42 
3... . 88 20... . 136 7... . 109 
B. = is es 90 21 . 88. 122. 160 10. . . . 106 
15... . 48 23... . 66 2... «(89 
17. . 110. 185 25. . 110.174 IB... . 48 
19... . 185 Blo Gwe ae 19... . 294 
27... .145 32... . 2115 23... . 34 


276 


PASSAGES CITED FROM JOHN, ACTS. 


CHAP. VER. PAGE 
a4... . 31 
2... .101 
29. . .54. 239 
33. . 109. 239 
44... . 128 
52... . «6D 
54. . 259 

Vv. 2. . 39 
on 88 
5. 160 
12. 143 
Is . 120 
20. 130 
25 . » 189 
28. . 107. 189 
29. . 189. 230 
34. . 128 
36 . 31. 59 
44. . 46 
45. 177 
46. 106 
47. 139 

VI. 2. . 193,174 
5. . . 64.83 
9. 60 
10. 65 
14. 144 
15. 64 
19. 185 
21 e ° e 173 
7. . 119 
29 . 54 
35 e 164 
45 . . 8 
51. . .31. 134 
57. . 168 
62. . 257 
63... . 31 
64—66 154, 155 
70,71. . . 33 

V1. 23... . 48 
24... . 65 
06... . 90 
29... ,179 
37... . 105 
39... .179 
41. . 124. 240 

VII. 7... . 174 
18. 31 
23 . 8. 40 
2... . 65 
29 . 178 
39. 106 
43... . 220 
44. 53. 154. 234 
48 . . 46 
55 , val 


CHAP. VER. 


1X. 


XI. 


XII. 


XIII. 


a 
~~ 


SSSESSSRRS 


BIR Scoudssa 


* e e s e s e e s 


eee e@ 


56. 


PAGE 
240 


CHAP. VER. 


XIV. 1. 177 

4. 67 

6. - 8i 

17. . 7a 

26. . 44 

31. . .96. 102 

XV. 1. - - 8 

2. .8. 45. 157 

5. 157. 240 

6. . 652.90. 91 

8. . 142 

22. - 106 

25. . 120 

XVI. 2. 119. 131 

23. - 64 

25 . - 229 

31. . 265 

XVII. 3. 131 

10. - 3) 

15. - 92 

24. - 150 

XVIII. 14. - 171 

16. - 183 

17. - 240 

25. - 240 

29. . 168 

36 . 106 

37 . 143 

XIX. 2. - « 64 

iH. - +» 106 

25. - 38. 180 

29. - . 144 

30. - 190 

XX. 2. . - 62 

9. 95. 261 

12. - 39. 183 

17. 75. 93 

25. 42 

XXI. 8. - 77 

19. - - 7 

23. . 82 

25. 106. 255 
ACTS. 

I. 1. . .98.111 

4... . 67 

12. - - 68 

15. - - 68 

25. - - 256 

Il. 5. . . 256 

12. -, 60. 103 


PASSAGES CITED FROM THE ACTS. 


CHAP. VER, PAGE 
20... . 146 
25. . .39. 162 
26. - » 253 
28 . . 68. 178 
33 . . 39 
37 . . 74 
38 . - 16) 
40. . 240 
43 . 92 
45 . 54 
47 . 35 

I. 1... . 176 
2... . 190 
3%. 6. . 209 
’ eee 75 
10. . . 184 
ll. . 36. 53 
12. . .75.147 
3... - 4 
i ee 36 
16. . .37, 165 
9. . . 130 
21. . . 226 
22. 24 . 134 
26. - 110 

IV. 11. . 31. 47 
2... . «156 
13. . 160. 220 
We... . UY 
Bb. . 174 
21s 113 

22. =. 56 
28... 258 
36 113 

VY. 4. . 113.118 
5... . 113 
10. . « © 183 
15. . . . 169 
21... . 182 

22... . 99 
23. . . 47.150 
24... . 103 
28. . . 11.68 
30. . . . 13 
35. . 51 
36. 49 
38. . . . 105 
39.0. tt 105 
41... . 145 
42... . 204 

VI. 1 . 183. 203. 207 
3... . 173 
vi - 68 
ll. . 207 

VII. 1 - . 122 

. 11. 74 


CHAP. VER. 


VIII. 


TX. 


12. 
18. 


 , 92. 226 


PAGE 
» « 99 
201. 193 


113. 240 
. 226 

. 160 

. 96 

- . 234 
- + V7 
. . 136 
. 199 
88 


. 12. 247 


113. 


_CHAP. VER. 


att 


PAGE 


19 . 145. 152. 174. 


20. 
28 e 


bo 
Oe 


e e e e e e e e 


77. 


204 
- 207 
. 253 


115 
e 150 


eo e e e e tm © e e oe e eo 
—_ 
oo. Bes - 
te 
ne 
> 


110. 113 
113, 123 
. 161 


XVIII. 


XIX. 


XXI. 


PASSAGES CITED FROM THE ACTS, ROMANS. 


PAGE CHAP. VER. PAGE CHAP. VER. PAGE 
. 36 21... .253/XXVIL 1. . . . 193 
. 152 23... .173 2... . 64 
. . . 253 24... . 98 10... . 259 
. 193.245 25... . 98 14. 96. 99. 168 
‘ . 103 2... . 76 we... . 98 
. . . 158 28... . 86 83... . 72 
. .36. 147 33... . . 103 25. . 86 
. . . 36 38 . 121. 234. 150 34. . 182 
103. 223 36. 70 
. 68. 127 37. 
213.225 | *XT B- - 1 3? nr 
. 232. 63 6... 97 40. 121 
. - 199 17. =. 2 1 199 43. . 99 
eae ate 19... 2177 
122. 146 02. | (89.132 | ¥XVUL3. . 68. 153 
ashe 23.25 . . 241 Ds. oe te NG 
. . 144 209. . . . 86 8... . 30 
30... 179 pone: Ga ae 
. 207 10. . .39.185 
ei; 19... . 147 
. 107 | XXUE 1. . . 99.217 20... . 97 
. . 180 5. . 201. 24! 2... . 183 
170 y ioe . 240 
97 9. . .98. 257 
. 78 ll. . - 161 ROMANS. 
. 97 14... - 69 
58 20. . . 147 Il. . 72 
25. . . 234 3. . . 2) 
. 64. 119 30. 80. 181. 184 4. 74. 155. 169 
. 66. 133 35... 102 5. . . 156 
. 161 6. 2 4s 67 
- 176 | XXIV.10. . . . 76 8. 133. 156 
- 43 16 . 168. 217. 184 9. - » 221 
. 207 2... . 88 10. 127. 174 
64. 241 23. 115 13. 115. 132 
. - 207 25. . 207 14. 193. 196 
240 26. 78. 121 15. - - 57 
Wl 1G 67. 177 
. 4i 17 . 154, 155. 205 
/162| XXV. 3. . - - 130 18. . 192.214 
. 24 4... . 2 19... . 87 
0... . 58 
. . 124 Ve peas 20. 18. 57. 163 
; 39 Pe Bee 21. . 156. 205. 
16... . 146 217. 261 
. . 204 ro zc ae 25 . 56. 180. 192 
109. 128 7... 168 26. . .72.180 
43 ae: 28. . . . 200 
. 37 S 99.31. . . 260 
.147| XXVI1. . . 172 32 . 55. 205. 241 
. . 213 2. 116 
97 ee eee II. 1 . 38. 192. 241. 
75 8 . 83. 125. 180 250 
69 Il... . 88 3. . . 46 
65. 195 12. . . 179 4. 57. 81. 208 
. 213 16. . . 213 5. . 23. 160 
22. . . BA 6. . . 183 
: 247 23. . . 196 8. . 155.214 
39 25 . . 190 9. . 207.214 
47 26 . . 66 10. 34. 207 
55 28 160. 24] 1] 180 


CHAP. VER. 
13 . 


Il. 


IV, 2. 


18. 205. 242. 


PASSAGES CITED FROM THE ROMANS. 


, se 229 


- + 167 
168. 205 


. - « 144 
. 113. 171. 
210. 241 
123. 241 

. Ldl 


42 
256 


. 65. 103 
- 161 
. 156 


CHAP. VER. PAGE 
5. . . « 120 
6. . .93. 242 
7-11. 205, 242 
13. 89. 93. 205 
4... . 182 
15. - 103 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


16 . 127. 146. 163 
17. 55. 134. 234 


19,20. 168. 242 
21. . 115.174 
2... . 86 

5. . 167. 227 

6.... 8 

7. 40. 84. 103. 

201 

8. . .43. 242 

12.-. . . 148 
is. =. Al 
14. . 182 
15. , 242 
18 . . 56 
20 . . 143 
21. 46 
2.... 8 
23.224. 242, 255 
24,25. .72. 258 
l . . 187 

3 . 66. 242 

4 205. 236 

6 163. 242 

8 . . WB 

9... . 135 

10, 11.- 168. 242 
3... . 98 
15. . .74, 202 
6... . «78 
7... . 163 
18 .162. 205. 227 
9. ... 
21, . 205 
22 . . 258 
23 . 46. 189 
25 . . 166 
29. . 137. 261 
30 . . 7 
32 . . 122 
35 . 253 
36 . 82 
38 . 85 
1. . 158. 157 

2... . 243 

3. .38. 88, 89. 

152 

4: . 207 

9. . 173 

WL. . 114, 243 
18 . . 127 
19 . 8 


279 


CHAP. VER. PAGE 
21. - 243 
22. . .73. 243 
23,24. .56, 205 
26... . 139 
27. 73. 192. 243 
28. . . . 243 
31. - - J 
33. 174. 253 

KX. 1... . 162 
3... . 414 

4. . .62. 216 
5... . 155 
9.11. 174.177 
4... . 84 
16.18. 92.119. 
141 


XI. 


XII. 


XIII. 


19 .139. 193. 243 


2. 78. 156. 243 
Ae ee OS 
5B... . 72 
6. . .41. 143 
8. . . 40.74 
13. . 206 
20. 78 
21 170 
23. . 134. 206 
25 153. 219 
26 . 253 
27. . 102 
28 . 179 
30. 78 
31. . 42 
32. 43. 163 
36 . 155 
1 . 66. 167. 214. 
215. 243 
2... 8.224 
3 . 181. 243. 260 
5... . 42 
6 152. 200 
8... . 195 
9.... &2 
12 .78. 228 
1... . 107 
18. 178 
19 . 23 
20 . 105 
ie . 244 
4. . 105. 203 
5... . 168 
7... . 256 
8 . . 250 
9. 46. 84. 126. 
210 

16. . 139. 210 
1]. 48. 59. 216. 
243 

4.... 12 


280 


PASSAGES CITED FROM 1 CORINTHIANS. 


CHAP. VER. PAGE 
XIV. 4. 206. 244 
5. - . 229 

8. » « 90 

10. - « 97 

ll 137. 248 

3. . .30.244 

14. 157. 167 

15 . 18. 143. 168 

17. . . 243 

20. - 166 
XV. 2. - + 60 
6. - 74. 103 

fie - . 185 

8. - 66. 172 

12. 174. 177 

13. - . 68 

14. - - 187 

16. - » 147 

16. . . 214 

19. - » 185 
20,21. . . 244 

22 . - . 88 

23. - + 152 

24. . 69. 109 

25. » . 114 

26. . 98. 235 

27 . - « 123 

30. - » 167 

31 162. 243 

32 - . 166 
XVI. 6... 142 
WW... . 255 
20... . 182 

25 . 77. 206. 216. 

219 

27. 34 


1 CORINTHIANS. 


I. 


II. 


8. 


139. 224. 


- 190 


236 


VI. 


VII. 


Vil. 


IX. 


—_ 
OOD m 09 


e e s ° e 


SODanaaw-= 


tS == 


120. 139 
141. 245 

. 56 
. « 245 
123. 175 
. 34 


CHAP. VER. PAGE 
19. . 114. 124 
21... . 139 
25. 65. 98. 207 
2... . 146 

» Oa ae - - 16) 
4. . 40. 88 
5. . » 245 
6. . 65. 244 
ll. . « 234 
13. . 86. 177 
16. 54. 70. 234 
7. . . 42 
18. 38. 70. 224 
19. . . 49 
>) 70 
26 . . 18 
31. . 145 

XI. 4. - 44 
5. .30. 44.77 
6. . 97 
9. 4 . 165 
10. . . 255 
The 4 . 145 
wz. . . 165 
14. 26. . 245 
16. . . 86 
17. - « 135 
22. 139. 14] 
32... . 2% 

XII1....dti 
8... .18 
lO. . . . 238i 
3... . 16) 
15 . 155. 180. 245 
30... . 23) 

XITI. 2. - « 219 
4. ; 21 
13 51. 58 

XIV. 1—5. . . 200 
9. . 204. 253 
1... . 4110 
I9. . 204 
27... . 164 
29. . . 42 
30—32 . 200 
34. . 257 
38 . - 105 
39. . . . 253 
40. . 211 

XV. 3. 123. 172 
6. - . 61 
8. .23. 148 
9. 70 
10. 160 


Sena 


PASSAGES CITED FROM 2 CORINTHIANS, GALATIANS. 281 | 


CHAP. VER PAGE 
ll . 145 
12. . 245 
13. . 105 
14... 191. 245 
18. . 187 
19. . 177. 245 
95... . 164 
26... . 212 
31. 42. 94. 245 
32... . 102 
33. 932 
34. 107 
35 . 119 
36 . 46 
37. 56 
50 . 232 
51 . 160 
52 . 52 
56. . 3i 
57. 219 
58 . 148 

XVI. 2. 180 
S:: 165 
5. . 82 
12. . 102.130 
- 18. 202 
2 CORINTHIANS. 

IL 8... .172 
9.12.14 18. 46 
13. . 120. 259 
15. 24 78 
18 . 137 
19. 245 
23, 24 138 

I. 8... . 65 
4. . .58. 154 
13. 110 
4. . 96 
1b. . . . 88 
17. . .42. 158 
24... . 39 

Ill, 1... . 126 
2. 31 
a4 232 
4... . 183 
5. 16. 245 
7,8 . 199 
ll. . 166 
4... .1%4 
15. 217 
17. . 31 

18 , 65. 82 

IV. 2. . 228 

4. . 163. 261 


CHAP. VER PAGE 
7. «6 « « 128 

8. - « 214 
10. 94 
ll. . 245 
13. 74 
16. 8. 245 

18 . . 224 

Vv. &... 56 
0 ee ok i 166 

10 . 166. 184. 246 
iy. . .79. 209 
14... . 246 
1b... 105 
17. . 8.18. 90. 
246. 253 

18,19. .45. 147 
— 78 

21. . 139 
VI. 2. . . 52 
4. . . 203 
10... . 227 
13. - . 65 
14. » . 205 
15,16. . 178 
17. . 75. 153 
VII. 1. - 19. 222 
4. . « 175 

7. 38. 68. 175 

8 . 30. 222. 224 
9,10. 163. 222 
13. . 59. 152 
Bb. . . . 178 
VIII. 1. . . . 156 
2. . 169. 246 

4. . 235. 246 

8. . . 167 

Ds. «ss . 227 
10. . 246 
ll. 154 
17. 226 
18. - 90 
19. 235 
IX. 3. 90 
5. - 130 

8. . 206 
13. - » 165 

x 1. 166. 207 
4. - « 232 

5. . « «+ 245 

6. . 255. 260 
9... . 147 
10... . 30 
12. 14. . 246 
13. 15. . 260 


CHAP. VER. PAGE 


XI. -. . . . 88 
3. . 246. 195 
4. . .40. 192 
9.12.16 . 246 
14... . 245 

15. . 147. 205 
19... . 255 
20... . 246 

XII. J. 123, 124 
2. . 150 
8. . 172 
9. . . 196 
ll. . 89 
12. . . 35 
13 172. 255 
19 . 78. 172 

21. . 174 
23 . 42 
XIII. 4 120 
5 126 
11 98 
GALATIANS. 
I. 3 . . 235 
4.20. . . 246 
6 . 82. 192 
7 126. 192 
8 105. 180 
9 . . 104 
10 . . 106 
12. . 119. 226 
13 . . 88 
14 . 89. 230. 246 
16 158. 233 
18 . . 184 
2... . 138 
22 se 97 
23 : 40 

I. 1... . 165 
2. . 162.170 
4. 21. 55. 129 
5. 77. 184. 246 
6... . 49 
7. . . 90.97 
9... . 253 

10. 65. 90. 246 
1l . 86. 216. 246 
12... .. 89 
13. . .°. 148 
14... . 184 


III. 


LO ee Ud 
16 . 84. 126. 166 
7. . «71. 122 
20. . 132.143 


1. . .85. 247 


282 


PASSAGES CITED FROM EPHESIANS, PHILIPPIANS. 


CHAP. VER. PAGE 
3. . .77. 233 
9. . 155. 160 

16... . 136 
6. . .52.173 
17 . 129. 1853. 247 
18 . 143. 154. 166 
19 . 65. 101. 185 
20... . 85 
21. 37. 106. 154 
22. 43, 92. 154 
23.29. . . 238 
24. . 148. 163. 
226, lid 

27 161. 157 
28 . 62. 143. 157 
IV. 1. 35. 65. 223 
2... . 203 
3... .191 
4. 18. 154, 247 
5. . . 32.73 
ae . 148 
Bu, . 140 
9. . 202. 259 
10. . 216 
ll. . 141 
12. 16 . 247 
14... . 255 
15 113. 255 
17 . 119. 129. 247 
18. 40. 110. 184 
20.29. . . 88 
23 . . 233 
24.26. . . 55 
25. 30. 40. 247 
27... .247 
29 . 233 
Vv. 1. . 73 
2... . 105 
9.5. vd a oA 
5... . 247 
7. . 230. 260 
8. . . 18.260 
10... . 83 
WM... . D2] 
13... . 178 
14. 43.84. 247 
17... . 128 
19... . 232 
21 . 212. 239. 258 
O25 we 187 
24. 91.93. 227 
"9... . 98 
VI. 1.74. 132. 193. 
207. 216 
2... .19 
3. . . 49.298 
4. . 247.250 
5... «BA 


CHAP. VER. PAGE 
6 . 32. 204. 235 
7 - 97 
9 - 187 
10 121. 183 
11 . . 90 
12 . . 8 
3 . . 44 
14 «79. 192 
15. 18. 123. 222 
16 - 77. 176 
EPHESIANS 
I... - 72 
4.. - 216 
7. . 86. 189 
9, 10 72. 219 
2... .1d4 
13 68. 72. 74. 
247 
14. . .7). 189 
15. . 158.170 
16... . 194 
17. 74. 157. 211 
18. . .68.117 
20. . 157. 164 
21... . 182 
22, 23. 55 
II. 2 . 72. 157. 169. 
195 
4... .114 
8. . . 48.78 
10. . 156. oh 
Ye 
12. 71. 157. 047 
14. . .67. 247 
21 43 
Il 1... 65 
3. 160. 219 
4 - - 88 
9. - 247 
11 . 74. 204 
12 - 157 


IV. 


13. 38. 55. 160 


253 

16 - 206 
18. . . 157 
21. 34 
1. 157 
»- . « » 56 
4... . 68 
10 - 206 


1. 30. 44. 184 
12 . 164. 169. 184. 

216 
14... . 248 


CHAP. VER. 


PAGE 

16... 71.98 
17. . .53. 158 
18. 67. 68. 131 
9... . 158 
20 . . 206 
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THE BOOK OF CHURCH LAW. Being an exposition of the Legal 
Rights and Duties of the Clergy and Laity of the Church of England. By 
the Rev. JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A., F.S.A. Revised by WALTER G, F. 
PHILLIMORE, B.C.L., Barrister-at-Law, and Chancellor of the Diocese of 


Lincoln. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“We have tested this work on various points 
ofa crucial character, and have found tt very 
accurate and full in tts information. It em- 
bodies the results of the most recent acts of the 
Legislature on the clerical profession and the 
rights of the laity.” —STANDARD. 

“Already tn our leading columns we have 
directed attention to Messrs. Blunt and Phil- 
limore's ‘Book of Church Law,' asan excellent 
manual for ordinary use. It isa book which 
shguld stand on every clergyman's shelves 
réndy for use when any legal matter arises 
Gout which its possessor is in doubt. . . . 
‘tt is to be hoped that the authorities at our 
A Theological Colleges sufficiently recognize the 


value of a little legal knowledge on the part of 
the clergy to recom this book to their 
students. It would serve admirably as the 
text-book for a set of lectures, and we trust we 
shall hear that its publication has done some- 
thing to encourage the younger clergy to make 
themselves masters of at least the general out- 
lines of Ecclestastical Law, as tt relates tothe 
Church of England.” —CuurcH TIMEs. 

“* There is a copious index,and the whole 
volume forms a Handy-book of Church Law 
down to the present time, which, tf found on 
the library shelves of most of the clergy, would 
often save them from much unnecessary trouble, 
vexation, and expense.” —NATIONAL CHURCH. 


‘# THOUGHTS ON PERSONAL RELIGION ; being a Treatise on 
the Christian Life in its Two Chief Elements, Devotion and Practice. By 
EDWARD MEYRIcK GOULBURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. New Edition. 


Small 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


An Edition for Presentation, Two Volumes, small 8vo. 
Also, a cheap Edition. 


tos. 6d. 


Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


THE PURSUIT OF HOLINESS: a Sequel to ‘‘ Thoughts on Per- 


sonal Religion,” intended to carry the Reader somewhat farther onward in 


the Spiritual Life. 


By EDWARD MEyRICK GOULBURN, D.D., Dean of Nor- 


wich, and formerly one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary. Fourth 


Edition. Small 8vo. 5s. 


B& IoM. 10.73. 
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THE STAR OF CHILDHOOD. A First Book of Prayers and 
Instruction for Children. Compiled by a Priest. Edited by the Rev. T. T.- 
Carter, M.A., Rector of Clewer, Berks. With Six Illustrations, reduced 
from Engravings by FRA ANGELICO. Royal 16mo. 2s. 6d. 


“ All the Instructions, allofthe Hymns,and . ‘“‘ Supposing a child to be capable of using - 
most of the Prayers here are excellent. And a devotional manual, the book before us ts, in 
when we use the cautionary expression‘ mostof its general structure, as good an attempt to 
the,’ &°c., we do not mean to imply that all meet the want as could have been put forth. 
the prayers are not excellent in themselves, in the first place it succeeds, where so many 
but only to express a doubt whether in some ike efforts fail, in the matter of simplicity 
cases they may not be a little too elaborate for The aay fers ts quite within the compass of a 
children. Of course it by no means follows young child; that ts to say, tt is such asa 
that when you use a book you aretouseegually young child can be made to understand; for 
every portion of it: what does not suit one ma we donot suppose that the book is intended to 
suit a score of others, and this bookis clearly be put directly into his hands, but through the 
compiled on the comprehensive principle. But hands of an igstructor.”—Cuurcu Bae cts, 
to give a veracious verdict on the book tt its ‘*To the same hand which gave us the 
needful to mention this. Weneed hardly say ‘Treasury of Devotion’ we are indebted for 
that it is well worth buying, and of a very this beautiful little manual for children. Be- 
high orderofmerit."—LITERARYCHURCHMAN. ginning with prayer’ suited to the comprehen- 

‘“* Messrs. Rivington have sent usamanual sion of the youngest, it contains devotions, 
of prayers for children, called‘ The Star of  litanies, hymns, and instructions, carefully 
Childhood edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, proportioned to the gradually increasing pow- 
a very full collection, including instructionas | ersofachilds mind from the earliest years, 
well as devotion, anda judicwus selection of until confirmation. This little'book cannot 
hymns.” —CuHurcu Revirw. fail to influence for good the impressible hearts 

** The Rev. T. T. Carter, of Clewer, has o children, and we hope that ere long it will 
put forth a much needed and excellent book of ein the hands of all those who are blessed with 
devotions for little children, called‘ The Star Catholic-minded parents. Jt ts rai dag 
of Childhood.’ We think it fatrto tell our got up, and ts rendered more attractive byt. 
readers, that in it they will find that for capital engravings of Fra Angelico’s pictures 
children who have lost a near relative a short Hy eae of our Lord's childhood. God-parents 
commemorative prayer ts provided; but we could scarcely find a more appropriate gift for 
most earnestly hope that even by thosewhoare their God-children than this, or one tnat is 
not willing to accept this usage, the book will more likely to lead them to a knowledge of the 
not be rejected, for tt is a most valuable one.” truth." CHURCH Union GazetTre. 
—MonTHLy Packer. ““* The Star of Childhood’ ts a first book of 

“One amongst the books befove us deserves Prayers and instruction for children, com- 
especial notice, entitled ‘The Star of Child- piled by a Priest, and edited by the Rev. T. 
hood,’ and edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter: it T. Carter, rector of Clewer. Jt is averycare- 
is eminently adapted fora New Years Gift. ful compilation, and the name ofits editor isa 
ltisa manual of prayer for children, with warrant forits devotional tone.”—GUARDIAN. 
Aymns, litantes, and instructions. Some of ‘A handsomely got up and attractive 
the hymns are illustrative of our Lord's life; volume, with several good illustrations from 
and to these ave added reduced copies fromen- Fra Angelico's most famous paintings.”— 
gravings of Fra Angelico."—PaNNyY Post. Union Review. 


BY THE SAME COMPILER AND EDITOR. 


THE TREASURY OF DEVOTION: A Manual of Prayers for Gene- 
ral and Daily Use. Sixth Edition. Imperial 32mo, 2s. 6d. ; limp cloth, 2s. 
Bound with the Book of Common Prayer, 35. 6d. 


THE WAY OF LIFE: A Book of Prayers and Instruction for the Young 
. (at School). Imperial 32mo, 15. 6d. 


THE GUIDE TO HEAVEN: A Book of Prayers for every Want. 
For the Working Classes. New Edition. Imperial 32mo, 1s. 6d, ; limp 
cloth, 1s. 


The Edition in large type may still be kad. Crown 8vo, 15. 6d. ; limp cloth, 15. 


THE PATH OF HOLINESS: A First Book of Prayers, with the 
Service of the Holy Communion, for the Young. With Illustrations. 
Crown 16mo, Is. 6d. ; limp cloth, 15. 
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LECTURES ON THE REUNION OF THE CHURCHES. 
By JoHN J. IGN. Von DOLLINGER, D.D., D.C.L., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Munich, Provost of the Chapel-Royal, &c. &c. 
Authorized Translation, with Preface by HENRY NUTCOMBE OXENHAM, 


M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 


“. . . Marked by all the authors well- 
known, varied learning, breadth of view, and 
outspoken spirit. The momentous question 
which the Doctor discusses has long occupied 
the thoughts of some of the most earnest and 
enlightened divines in all branches of the 
Christian communion, though wide apart in 
other points of belief and practice. On the in- 
Jinite importance of reunion among Christian 
Churches in their endeavour to evangelize the 
yet remaining two-thirds of the human race— 
strangers to any form of Christianity—the 
author enlarges with power and eloquence ; 
and this topic ts one of unusual and lasting 
interest, though, af course, only one among a 


5S. 


a host of others equally important and equally 
well discussed.” —STANDARD. : 
“In the present state of thought respectin, 
the union of the Churches, these Lectures will 
be welcomed by very many persons of different 
schools of religious thought. They are not the 
hasty words of an enthusiast, but the calm, 
well-considered, and carefully prepared writ- 
ings of one whose soul is profoundly moved by 
his great subject. They form a contribution 
to the literature of this grave question, valu- 
able alike for its breadth of historical survey, 
tts fairness, the due regard paid to existing 
obstacles, and the practical character of its 
suggestions.”"—LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


BRIGHSTONE SERMONS. By Georcr Moserty, D.C.L., Bishop 


of Salisbury. Second Edition. 


Crown &vo. 


7s. 6d. 


THH SAYINGS OF THE GREAT FORTY DAYS, eevee 


the Resurrection and Ascension, regarded as the Outlines of the Kingdom of 


God. 
of Development. 


In Five Discourses. 


With an Examination of Dr. Newman’s Theory 
By GEORGE MopeRty, D.C.L., Bishop of Salisbury. 


Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WARNINGS OF THE HOLY WEEE, &c. Being a Course of 


Parochial Lectures for the Week before Easter and the Easter Festivals. 


By 


the Rev. W. Apams, M.A., late Vicar of St. Peter’s-in-the-East, Oxford, 
and Fellow of Merton College. Seventh Edition. Small 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


SELF-RENUNCIATION. From the French. With Introduction by 


the Rev. T. T. CARTER, M.A., Rector of Clewer. 


“7t is excessively dificult to review or 
criticise, tn detail, a book of this kind, and 
yet its abounding merits, tts practicainess, its 
searching good sense and thoroughness, and, 
its frequent beauty, too, make us wish to do 
something more than announce tts publication. 
- , . 2. The style is eminently clear, free 

trom redundance and prolixity.”—LiTERARY 
CHURCHMAN. 

“ Few save Religious and those brought into 
immediate contact with them are, in all. 
probability, acquainted with the French 
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treatise of Guilloré, a portion of which is now, 
for the first time we believe, done into English. 
_ . . « Hence the suitableness of such a 
book as this for those who, in the midst of their 
families, are endeavouring to advance in the 
jd det ad life. Hundreds of devout souls 

tving in the world have been encouraged and 
helped by such books as Dr. Neale’s ‘Sermons 
preached ina Religious House.’ For such the 
present work will be Lownd appeal, while 
for Religious themselves it will be invaluable.” 
—Cuurcu TIMEs, 


Crown 8vo. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
+ BELIEF. By S. BaRING-GouLp, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Curious Myths of 


the Middle Ages.” 


4 


Vol. I. MONOTHEISM and POLYTHEISM. Second Edition. 


8vo. 155. 


Vol. Il. CHRISTIANITY. 8vo. 15s. 
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THE HIDDEN LIFE OF THE SOUL. From the French. By 


the Author of ‘‘ A Dominican Artist,” ‘‘ Life of Madame Louise de France,” 


&c. Crown 8vo. 55. 


“* The Hidden Life of the Soul,’ by the 
axthor of ‘A Dominican Artist, is from the 
writings of Father Grou, a French refugee 
priest of 1792, who died at Lulworth. It well 
deserves the character given it of being ‘ear- 
nest and sober,’ and not ‘sensational.’”— 
GUARDIAN. 

‘“‘ There ts a wonderful charm about these 
veadings—so caln, so true, so thorough! 
Christian. We donot know where they wou 
come amiss. As materials for a consecutive 
series of meditations for the faithful at a 
series of early celebrations they would be 
excellent, or for private reading during 


Advent or Lent."— Literary CHURCH- 
MAN. 

“* From the French of Jean Nicolas Grou, a 
pious Priest, whose works teach resignation to 
the Divine will. He loved, we are told, to 
inculcate simplicity, freedom from all affecta- 
tion and unreality, the patience and humility 
which are too surely grounded in self-know- 
ledge to be surprised at a fall, but withal so 
atlied to confidence tn God as to make re- 
covery easy and sure. This ts the spirit of the 
volume which ts intended to furnish advice to 
those who would cultivate a quiet, meek, and 
childlike spirit.” —PuBiic OPINION, 


A DOMINICAN ARTIST;; a Sketch of the Life of the Rev. Pére 


Besson, of the Order of St. Dominic. 
Kirkbeck,” ‘‘The Life of Madame Louise de France,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“The author of the Life of Pere Besson 
writes witha grace and refinement of devo- 
tional feeling peculiarly suited to a subject- 
matter which suffers beyond most others from 
any coarseness of touch. It would be difficult 
to find ‘ the simplicity and purity of a holy 
life’ more exquisite ly illustrated than in 

ather Besson's career, both before and after 
his joining the Dominican Order under the 
auspices of Lacordaire. j Certainly 
we have never come across what could more 
strictly be termed in the truest sense ‘the life 
of a beautiful soul.’ The author has done 
well in  sadkina-§ to English readers this 
singularly graceful biography, in which all 
who can appreciate genuine simplicity and 
mobleness ra Christian character will find 
much to admire and little or nothing to con- 
demn."—SaTuRDAY ReviEw. 

“It would indeed have been a deplorable 
omission had so exquistte a biography been by 
any neglect lost to English readers, and had 
a character so Foshlie in its simple and com- 
' plete devotion been withheld from our admira- 
tion, . . . But we have dwelt too long 
already on this fascinating book, and must 
now leave it to our readers.”—LITERARY 
CHURCHMAN, 

**A beautiful and most interesting sketch of 
the late FPére Besson, an artist who forsook 
the easel for the altar.”—CHURCH TIMES, 


By the Author of the ‘‘ The Tales of 
New Edition. 


** A book which is as pleasant for reading as 
tt is profitable for meditation.”—UNION RE- 
VIEW. 

‘*Whatever a reader may think of Pere 
Besson's profession as a monk, no one will 
doubt his goodness ; no ove can fail to profit 
who will patiently read his life, as here written 
by a friend, whose sole defect is in being 
slightly unctuous.” —ATHENAUM. 

‘The life of the Rev. Pére Besson, who 
gave up an artist's career, to which he was 
devotedly attached, and a mother whose affec- 
tion for him ts not inaptly likened to that of 
Monica for St. Augustine, must be read tn tts 
entirety to be rightly appreciated. And the 
whole tenour of the book ts too devotional, too 
full of expressions of the most touching de- 
pendence on God, to make criticism possible, 
even tf it was called for, which it is not."— 
jJoun Butt. 

‘* The story of Pére Besson's life is one of 
much interest, and told with simplicity, can- 
dour, and good feeling.” —SPECTATOR. 

“A beautiful hook. describing the most 
saintly and very individual life of one of the 
companions of Lacordaire.” — MONTHLY 
PACKET. 

“« We strongly recommend it to our readers. 
It is a charming biography, that will delight 
and edify both old and young.”—WuSTMIN- 
STER GAZETTE. 


THE LIFE OF MADAME LOUISE DE FRANCE, daughter of 


Louis XV. Known also as the Mother Térése de St. Augustine. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Author of ‘‘ Tales of Kirkbeck.” 


“On the 15th of Suly 1737, Marte Leczin- 
ska, the wife of Louis XV., and daughter of 
the dethroned King of Poland, which Prussia 
helped to despoil and plunder, gave birth to 
her eighth female child, Louise Marie, known 
also as the Mother Térése de St. Augustin. 
On the death of the Queen, the princess, who 
had long felt a vocation for a religious life, 
obtained the consent of her royal father to 
withdraw from the world. The Carmelite 
convent of St. Denis was the chosen place of 
retreat, Here the novitiate was passed, here 
the final vows were taken, and here, on the 
death of the Mere F$ulie, Madame Louise be- 
gan and terminated her experiences as prior- 
ess. The little volume which records the 


By the 


simple incidents of her pious seclusion ts 
designed to edify those members of the Church 
of England in whom the spirit of religions 
self-devotion 1s reviving.” —WeESTMINSTER 
REviEw. 

“The annals of a cloistered life, under 
ordinary circumstances, would not probably be 
considered very edifying by the reading public 
of the present generation. When, however, 
such a history presents the novel spectacle ofa 
royal princess of mo times voluntarily re- 
nouncing her high posttion and the splendours 
of a court existence, for the purpose of en- 
during the asceticism, poverty, and austerities 
of a severe monastic rule, the case may well be 
different.” —MorninG Post, 
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HENRI PERREYVE. By A. Gratry, Prétre de l’Oratoire, Professeur 
‘ de Morale Evangélique a la Sorbonne, et Membre de ]’Académie Francaise. 
Translated, by special permission, by the Author of ‘‘ A Dominican Artist,” 


** Life of S. Francis de Sales,” &c., &c. 


“e. . . A most touching and powerful 
piece of biography, interspersed with profound 
reflections on personal religion, and on the 
prospects of Christianity. . . For priests 
this book isa treasure. The moral of tt ts the 
absolute necessity of ‘recollectedness’ to the 
higher, and especially the true priestly life.” — 
Cuyurcu Review. 

‘“The works of the translator of Henri 
Perreyve form, Jor the most part, a series of 
saintly biographies which have obtained a 
larger share of popularity than is generally 
accorded to books of this description. . . . 
The description of his last days will probably 
be read with greater interest than any other 
part of the book; presenting as tt does an ex- 
ample of fortitude under suffering, and resig- 
nation, when cut off so soon after entering upon 
a much-coveted and useful career, of rare 
occurrence in this age of self-assertion. This 
ts, in fact, the essential teaching of the entire 
volume, . . Lhe translator of the Abbé 
Gratry'’s work has done wellin giving English 
readers an opportunity of profiting by tts les- 
sons.""—MorninG Post. 

‘** Those who take a pleasure in reading a 
beautiful account of a beautiful character 
would do well to procure the Life of ‘Henri 


THE LAST DAYS OF PERE GRATRY. 
PERRAUD, of the Oratory, and Professor of La Sorbonne. 
38. Od. 


special permission, Crown 8vo., 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Perreyve. . . . We would especially re- 
commend the book for the perusal of English 
priests, who may learn many aholy lesson from 
the devoted spirit in which the subject of the 
memotr gave himself up to the duties of his 
sacred office, and tothe cultivationof the es 
withwhich he was endowed,” —CuuRCH TIMES. 
“*Itis easy to see that Henri Perreyve, Pro- 
fessor of Moral Theology at the Sorboune, was 
a Roman Catholic priest of no ordinary type. 
With comparatively little of what Protestants 
call superstition, with great courage and sin- 
cerity, with a nature singularly guileless and 
noble, his priestly vocation, although pursued, 
according to his biographer, with unbridled 
zeal, did not stifle his human sympathies and 
aspirations. He could not believe that his 
Jaith compelled him ‘to renounce sense and 
reason,’ or that a priest was not free to speak, 
act, and think like other men. Indeed, the 
Abbé Gratry makes a kind of apology for his 
Jriend’s free-speaking in this respect, and en- 
deavours to explain it.  Perreyve was the be- 
loved disciple of Lacordaire, whe left him all 
his manuscripts, notes, and papers, and he 
himself attained the position of a great pulpit 
orator.” —PALL MALL ‘GAZETTE. 


By PERE ADOLPHE 
Translated by 


S. FRANCIS DE SALES, BISHOP AND PRINCE OF 
GENEVA. By the Author of ‘‘A Doininican Artist,” ‘‘ Life of Madame 


Louise de France,” &c., &c. 


“This written with the delicacy, freshness,anad 
absence of all affectation which characterised 
the former works by the same hand, and 
which vender these books so very much 
more pleasant reading than are religious bio- 
graphies in general. The character of S. 
Francis de Sales, Bishop of Geneva, ts @ 
charming one; a more simple, pure, and 
pious life it would be difficult to conceive. 
His unaffected humility, his freedom from 
dogmatism in an age when dogma was placed 
above religion, his freedom from bigotry in an 
age of persecution, were alike admirable.” — 
STANDARD. 

““ The author of ‘A Dominican Artist,’ in 
writing this new life of the wise and loving 
Bishop and Prince of Geneva, has aimed less 
at historical or ecclesiastical investigation 
than at a vivid and natural representation of 
the inner mind and life of the subject of hes 
biography, as tt can be traced in his own 
writings and tn those of his most intimate 
and affectionate friends. The book is written 
with the grave and quiet grace which charac- 
terizes the productions of tts author, and can- 


Crown 8vo. 95. 


mot fail to please those readers who can 
sympathize with all forms of goodness and 
devotion to noble pardesd =< Wnccuinenan 
REVIEW. 

‘\ A book which contains the record of a life 


-as sweet, pure, and noble, as any man by 


divine help, granted to devout sincerity a 
soul, has been permitted to live upon earth, 
The example of this gentle but resolute and 
energetic spirit, wholly dedicated to the high- 
est conceivable good, offering itself, with all 
the temporal uses of mental existence, to the 
Service vA infinite and eternal beneficence, is 
extremely touching. : It ts a book 
worthy of acceptance.” —DaiLy News.. 

‘tis not atranslation or adaptation, butan 
original work, and avery charming portrait of 
one of the most winning characters tn the long 
gallery of Saints, And itisa matter of entire 
ps emai to us to find a distinctively 
Anglhcan writer setting forward the good 
Bishop's work among Protestants, as a true 
missionary task to reclaim souls "hi deadly 
error, and bring them back to the truth.”— 
Union Review. 


THB SPIRIT OF S. FRANCIS DE SALES, BISHOP AND 
PRINCE OF GENEVA. Translated, from the French by the Author of 
‘‘The Life of S. Francis de Sales,” ‘‘A Dominican Artist,” &c., &c. 
Crown 8vo. 


6s. 
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A SELECTION FROM THE SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF 
S. FRANCIS DE SALES, BISHOP AND PRINCE OF GENEVA. 
Translated by the Author of ‘‘ Life of S. Francis de Sales,”’ ‘‘ A Dominican 


Artist,” &c. &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“tis acollection of epistolary correspondence 
; | Seleote interestand excellence. V'ith thosewho 
ve read the Life, there cannot but have been 
a strong desire to know more of so beautiful g 
character as S. Francis de Sales, Hewasa 
model of Christian saintliness and religious 
virtue for all time, and one everything relating 
to whom, so great were the accomplishments of 
his mind as well as the devotion of his heart, 
has a charm which delights, instructs, and 
elevates.” —CuURCH HERALD. 
‘*A few months back we had the pleasure 
of welcoming the Life of S. Francis de Sales. 
Here ts the promised sequel:—the ‘Selection 


JSvom his Spiritual Letters’ then announced: 
—and a great boon tt will be to many. The 
Letters ave addressed to people of all sorts :— 
to men and to women:—to laity and to 
ecclesiastics, to people living in the world, 
or at court, and to the inmates of Religious 
Houses. Andwhat an ideait gives one of the 
widely ramifying influence of one good man 
and of the untiring diligence of a man, who in 


spite of all his external duties, could find or 


make the time for all these letters. We hope 
that with our readers tt may be totally need- 
less to urge such a volume on their notice.” — 
LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 


CONSOLATIO ; or, Comfort for the Afflicted. Edited by the Rev. C. E. 


KENNAWAY. 


Bishop of Winchester. 

“A charming collection from the best 
writers Ae peri d suitable in seasons of 
sickness and affiictions,”—CHURCH REviEw. 

“A very valuable collection of extracts 
from writers of every school. The volume is 
an elegant one.’,—CHURCH TIMES. 

“A very sr dat collection of devotional ex- 
tracts from the histories of good men of very 
various schools of thought.’—JOuN BULL. 


With a Preface by SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D., Lord 
New Edition. 


Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


“We ave bound to admire the extreme 
beauty ana the warm devotion of the majority 
of passages here collected to smooth the soul 
that sorrows, even though penned by men 
a ieee whom we differ so much tn doctrine.” — 

OCK. 

‘A work which we feel sure will find a 
welcome and also prove a soothing guest in 
the chamber of many an invalid.” — Recorp. 


A BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER. Compiled by WALTER FARQUHAR 


Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 


Eighth Edition. 


18mo. 2s. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. ‘Compiled:from various Sources (chiefly from 
Bishop Hamilton's Manual), and arranged on the Liturgical Principle. By 
EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. New Edition. 


Large type. Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 16mo. 


Is. 


A MANUAL OF CONFIRMATION, Comprising—1. , A General 


Account of the Ordinance. 


of Confirmation, with Short Notes, Critical and Devotional. 


2. The Baptismal Vow, and the English Order 


3. Meditations 


and Prayers on Passages of Holy Scripture, in connexion with the Ordinance. 
With a Pastoral Letter instructing Catechumens how to prepare themselves 
for their first Communion. By EDWARD MEyRICK GouLBuRN, D.D., Dean 
of Norwich. Ninth Edition. Small 8vo. 15. 6d. 


DIRECTORIUM PASTORALE. The Principles and Practice of 
Pastoral Work in the Church of England. By the Rev. JoHN HENRY BLUNT, 
M.A., F.S.A., Editor of ‘‘ The Annotated Book of Common Prayer,” &c. &c. 


Third Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 


“This is the third edition of a work which 
has become deservedly popular as the best 
extant exposition of the principles and practice 
of the pastoral work in the Church y Eng- 
and, Its hints and suggestions are based on 
practical experience, and it ts further re- 
commended by the majority af our Bishops at 
the ordination of priests aud deacons.”— 
STANDARD. 


“Lts practical usefuiness to the parochial , 


7s. 6d. 


clergy ts proved by the acceptance it has al- 
ready received al their hands, and no faithful 
parish priest, who ts working ia real earnest 
Jor the extension of spiritual instruction 
amongst all classes of his flock will rise -from 
the perusal of tts pages without having ob 
tained some valuable hints as to the best mode 
of bringing home our Church's system to the 
arts of his people."—NATIONAL CHURCH. 


THE SHEPHERD OF HERMAS. Translated into English, with an 


Introduction and Notes. 


By CHARLES H. Hoo.ue, M.A., Senior Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford. Small 8vo. 


45. 6d. 
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HYMNS AND POEMS FOR THE SICK AND SUFFER- 


ING. Inconnexion with the Service for the Visitation of the Sick. -Selected 
from various Authors.. Edited by T. V. FosBery, M.A., Vicar of St. 
Giles’s, Reading. New Edition. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. . 


THE “DAMNATORY CLAUSES” OF THE ATHANASIAN 
CREED RATIONALLY EXPLAINED, IN A LETTER TO THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. By the Rev. MaLcoLm 
MaAcCoL_t, M.A., Rector of St. George, Botolph Lane. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


A GLOSSARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL TERMS. Containing 
Brief Explanations of Words used in Theology, Liturgiology, Chronology, 
Law, Architecture, Antiquities, Symbolism, Greek Hierology and Medizval 
Latin; together with some account of Titles of our Lord, Emblems of Saints, 
Hymns, Orders, Heresies, Ornaments, Offices, Vestments and Ceremonial, 
and Miscellaneous Subjects. By Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. ORBY 
SHIPLEY, M.A. Crown 8vo. 18s. 


| 
| ANCIENT HYMNS, From the Roman Breviary. For Domestic Use 


every Morning and Evening of the Week, and on the Holy Days of the 
Church. To which are added, Original Hymns, principally of Commemora- 
tion and Thanksgiving for Christ’s Holy Ordinances. By RICHARD MANT, 
D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. New Edition. Small 
8vo. 55. 











“Real poetry wedded to words that breathe 
the purest and the sweetest spirit of Christian 
devotion. The translation from the old Latin 
lymnal are close and faithful renderings.” — 
STANDARD. 

“Asa Hymn writer Bishop Mant deserv- 
edly occupies a prominent place in the esteem 
of Churchmen, and we doubt not that many 
will be the readers who will welcome this new 
edition of his translations and original com- 
dosttions.” ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 

“A new edition of Bishop Mant’s ‘ Ancient 
Hymns from the Roman Breviary’ forms a 
handsome little volume, and it ts interesting 
to compare some of these translations with the 
more modern ones of our own day. While we 


have no hesitation in awarding the palm to the 
latter, the former are && evidence of the earit- 
est germs of that yearning of the devout mind 
for something better than Tate and Brady, 
and whichis now so richly supplied.” — CHURCH 
TIMES. 

“This valuable manual will be of tires 
assistance to all compilers of Hymn-Books. 
The translations are graceful, clear, and 
Jorcible, ana the original hymns deserve the 
highest praise. Bishop Mant has caught the 
very spirit of true psalmody, his metre flows 
musically, and theretsa tuneful ring in his 


. verses which especially adapts them for con- 


gregational singing.” —ROCK. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND FOR EVER: A Poem in Twelve 


Books. 
stead. Seventh Edition. 


“The most simple, the richest, and the most 
perfect sacred poem which recent days have 
produced.” —MorRNING ADVERTISER. 

“A poem worth reading, worthy of atten- 
tive study; full of noble thoughts, eautiful 
diction, and high imagination.”’—STANDARD. 

“Mr. Bickersteth writes like a man who 
cultivates at once reverence and earnestness of 
thought.” —GUARDIAN. 


By E. H. BICKERSTETH, M.A., Vicar of Christ Church, Hamp- 
Small 8vo. 


6s. 


“In these light miscellany days there ts a 
spiritual refreshment in the spectacle ofa man 
girding up the loins of his mind to the task of 
producing a genuine epic. And tt ts true 
poetry. There is a definiteness, a crispness 
about it, which in these moist, viewy, hazy 
days in no less invigorating than novel.”— 
EDINBURGH DalILy REVIEW. 


THE TWO BROTHERS, and other Poems. By EDWARD HENRY 
BICKERSTETH, M.A., Vicar of Christ Church, Hampstead, and Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Ripon, Author of ‘‘ Yesterday, To-day, and for Ever.” Second 
Edition. Small 8vo. 6s. 


A HANDY BOOK OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL DILAPI- 
DATIONS ACT, 1871. With the Amendment Act, 1872. With Remarks 
on the Qualification and Practice of Diocesan Surveyors. By EDWARD G. 
Bruton, F.R.I.B.A., and Diocesan Surveyor, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 55. 
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STONES OF THE TEMPLE; 
AND FURNITURE OF THE CHURCH. 
FIELD, M.A., F.S.A., Vicar of Godmersham. 


FABRIC 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

‘* Anyone who wishes for simple information 
on the subjects of Church-architecture and 
furniture, cannot do better than consult 
‘ Stones of the Temple.’ Mr. Field modest. 
disclaims any intention o ny fhe sas et t 
existing regular treatises, but his book shows 
an amount of research, and a knowledge of 
what he is talking about, which make tt prac- 
tically useful as well as pleasant. The wood- 
cuts are numerous and some of them very 
pretty.” GRAPHIC. 

‘4 very charming book, by the Rev. Walter 
Field, who was for years Secretary of one of 
the leading Church Societies. Mr. Field has 
a loving reverence for the beauty of the domus 
mansionalis Dei, as the old law books called 
the Parish Church. “ier Thoroughly 
sound in Church feeling, Mr. Field has 
chosen the medium of a tale to embody real 
incidents tllustrative of the various portions 
Of his subject. Thereisno attempt at elabora- 


OR, LESSONS FROM THE 
By WALTER 


With numerous Illustrations. 


tion of the narrative, which, indeed, is rather 
a string of anecdotes than a story, but each 
chapter brings home to the mind its own 
lesson, and each is tilustrated with some very 
interesting engravings. . . . The work 
will properly command a hearty reception 

JromChurchmen. The footnotes are occaston- 
ally most valuable, and are always pertinent, 
and the text is sure to be popular with young 
met Sunday reading.” —STANDARD. 

. “Mr. Field's chapters on brasses, chancel 
screens, crosses, encaustic tiles, mural paint- 
ings, porches and pavements, are agreeably 
written, and people with a turn for Ritualism 
will no doubt? find them edifying. The 
volume, as we have said, ts not without 
significance for readers who are unable to 
sympathize with the object of the writer. The 
sllustrations of Church-architecture and 
Church ornaments are very attrective.”— 
Paty Mat GazerTreE. 


A SHADOW OF DANTE. Being an Essay towards Studying Himself, 


his World, and his Pilgrimage. 
- Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


“ The ‘Shadow of Dante’ is a well-con- 
ceived and inviting volume, designed to re- 
commend the ‘ Divina Commedia’ to English 
readers, and lo facilitate the study and cam- 
prehension of its contents.”—ATHENAUM. 

** And tt 1s in itself a true work of art,a 
whole finely conceived, and carried out with 
sustained power,—one of those reproductions 
and adumbrations of great works, in which 
mere servile copying disappears, and which 
are only possible to a mind which, however 
inferior to its original, ts yet of the same 
order and temperament, with an unusual 
Jaculty for taking the impressions of that 
original and refiecting them undimmed, It 
ts much to say ofa volume lke this. But tt ts 
not too much to say, when, after going through 
tt, we consider the thorough knowleag e of the 
subject shown in tt, the patient skill with 
which the intricate and puzzling arrange- 
ments of the poem, hae of what we call the 
concetts and puzzles of the contemporary 
philosophy, are unravelled and made intel- 
ligible ; the discrimination and high principle 
with which so ardent a lover of the great 
poet blames his excesses; the high and noble 
Christian faith which responds to his; and, 
lastly, the gift of eloquent 5 gas keen, rich, 
condensed, expressive, which seems to have 
passed into the writer from the loving study 
of the greatest master in his own tongue of all 
the inimitable harmonies of language — the 
tenderest, the deepest, the most awful,”— 
GUARDIAN. 

‘* The work introduces us not merely to the 


By MARIA FRANCESCA ROSSETTI. 
Ios. 6d. 


With 


author's lifeand the political and ecclesiastical 
conjunctures under which he lived, but to the 
outlines of the Catholicised systems of ethics, 
astronomy, and geography which he tnter- 
preted in classifying his spirits and assigning 
them their dwellings; as also to the drift o 
his leading allegories;' and finally, to 

eneral conduct of his poem—which ts amply 
tllustrated by citations from the most literal 
werse translations. @ find the volume 
Jurnished with useful diagrams of the Dant- 
esque universe, of Hell, Purgatory, and the 
‘ Rose of the Blessed, and adorned with a 
beautiful group of the likenesses of the poet, 
and with symbolic figures (on the binding) ix 
which the taste and execution of Mr. B. G. 
Rossetti will be recognised. The exposition 
iia to us remarkably well arranged and 

5 eas ; the author's appreciation of Dante's 
religious sentiments and opinions ts peculiarly 
hearty, and her style refreshingly independent 
and original.”—PALL MALL GAZETTE, 

** t bears traces throughout of having been 
due to a patient, loving a ss ise 
study of the great poet, ashe is exhibited, not 
merely in the‘ Divina Commedia,’ but in his 
other writings. The result has been a book 
which ts not only delightful in itself to read, 
but ts admirably adapted as an encouragement 
to those students whowish to obtain a prelimt- 
nary survey of the land before they attempt to 
follow Dante through his long and arduous 
pilgrimage. Of all poets Dante stands most 
in need of such assistance as this book offers.” 
—SATuRDAY Review. 


PARISH MUSINGS; OR, DEVOTIONAL POEMS. By Joun 
S. B. MONSELL, LL.D., Rural Dean, and Rector of St. Nicholas, Guildford. 


Fine Edition. 
or in Cover, 1s. 


Small 8vo. 5s. 


Cheap Edition, 18mo, limp cloth, 1s. 6¢.; 
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THE LIFB OF JUSTIFICATION. A Series of Lectures delivered 


in Substance at All Saints’, Margaret Street, in Lent, 1870. 


By the Rev. 


GEORGE Bopy, P.A., Rector of Kirkby -Misperton. Second Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 

“On the whole we have rarely met with a 
more clear, intelligible and persuasive state- 
ment of the truth as regards the important 
topics on which the volume treats. Sermon 
Il. in particular, will strike every one by its 


‘ eloquence and beauty, but we scarcely like to 


specify it, lest in praising tt we should seem to 
disparage the other portions of this admirable 
little work.”—CHURCH TIMES, 

“ These discourses show that their author's 
postition ts due to something more and higher 
than mere fluency, gesticulation, and flexi- 
bility of voice. He appears as having drunk 
deeply at the fountain of St. Augustine, and 
as understanding how to translate the burn- 
ing words of that mighty genius into the 


SERMONS ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. By DANIEL Moorg, : 


current language of to-day."—UNion Reg- 
VIEW. 

** There ts real power in these sermons :— 
power, real power, and plenty of it. . . . 
There is such a moral veraciousness about him, 
sucha profound and over-mastering belief that 
Christ has proved a bona-fide cure for un- 
holiness, and such an intensity of eagerness 
to lead others to seek and profit by that means 
of attaining the true sanctity which alone can 
enter Heaven—that we wonder not at the 
crowds which hang upon his preaching, nor at 
the success of his Siro appeals to the human 
conscience. Lf any one doubts our verdict, 
bet him buy this volume. No one will regret 
tts perusal.’— LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 


M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, and Vicar of Holy Trinity, Pad- 
dington; Author of Hulsean Lectures on ‘‘The Age and the Gospel,” ‘‘ Aids 


to Prayer,” &c. Crown 8vo. 


“We do not wonder at Mr. Moore's 
long continued popularity with so many 
hearers; there is so much painstaking and so 
much genuine desire to discharge his duty as 
a preacher visible through all the volume. 
What we miss is the deeper theology, and the 
spontaneous flow of teaching as from a spring 
which cannot help fowing, which some of our 
preachers happily exhibit. But the Sermons 
may be recommended, or we would not notice 
them.” — LITERARY CHURCHMAN, 

“Rarely have we met with a better volume 
of Sermons. Orthodox, affectionate, 
and earnest, these Sermons exhibit at the same 
time much research, and are distinguished by 
an elegance and finish of style often wanting 
in these days of rapid writing and continual 
preaching.” —JouN BuLt. 


7s. 6d, 


“Sermons like those of Mr. Moore are, 
however, still of comparative rarity—sermons 
in which we meet with doctrine which cannot 
be gainsaid ; with a knowledge of the peculiar 
circumstances of his hearers, which nothing 
but accurate observation and long experience 
can secure, and a peculiar felicity of style 
which many will envy, but to which it ts the 
lot of few to attain.”— CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 

“We have had real pleasure, however, in 
veading these sermons. Here are most of the 
elements of a preacher's power and usefulness: 
skilful arrangement of the subject, admirable 
clearness of style, earnestness, both of thought 
and language, and the prime qualification of 
all, ‘in doctrine, uncorruptuess.’” LONDON 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


THE KNIGHT OF INTERCESSION, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By the Rev. 'S. J. STON E, M.A., Pembroke College, Oxford. Second Edition. 


Small 8vo. 6s. 


‘“ Mr. Stone has now given to the publica fair specimens of the varied interest of the 


collection of poems, widely different in form, 
which enable us to measure more accurately 
his powers, not merely asa hymnist, but asa 
poet; and though we would not injure .a 
growing reputation by overstating his merits, 
yet we can safely say that his volume contains 
much genuine poetry which will be read with 
unqualified pleasure. . . Lt would be 
ungrateful of us to put down this volume 
without expressing the great pleasure it has 
afforded us, and our high appreciation of the 
valuable services which tts author ts rendering 
to the Church.”—CuHuRCH BELLS. 

“). .) Weall know him so well as the 
author of the beautiful processtonalhymn ‘ The 
Church's One Foundation,’ the Lenten hymn 
‘Weary of Earth, and other favourites, that 
we were fully prepared for the pleasure that 
awaited usin perusing this volume.” —CHURCH 
OPINION. 

* The extracts we have thus given, differing 
as they do alike in subject and in style, present 


volunte, and of the poetic powers of tts author. 
Most of our readers, we think, willagree with 
us that the publication is well-MAmed, and that 
tt has much in tt that ts both pleasant and 
profitable reading.”—CHURCH HERALD. 

““In the ‘Knight of Intercession’ and other 
poems we have the outpourings of a pure and 
devotional spirit, in language of unassuming 
and yet genuine poetry, rising at times, natur- 
ally and without effort, toa quiet but real 
beauty.” —SCOTSMAN. 

“Mr. Stone, tt ts clear, has studied all the 
best models, and has been influenced by them; 
but he maintains through all a distinctly 
tndividualnote, and givesusrealmusic. . . . 
There are true touches in the Idylls, and 
some of the poems on pictures are rentarkably 
expressive and skilful, though nothing'is more 
aificult than the proper working out of such 
themes. We like some of the sonnets—some 
of them are exceptionally sweet and finished.” 
—NoNCONFORMIST. 
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THE ANNUAL REGISTER: A Review of Public Events at Home 


and Abroad, for the Year 1872. 


8vo. 


18s. 


*,” All the Volumes of the New Series Jrom 1863 to 1872 may be had, 
18s. cach. 


“* Well edited, excellent type, good paper, 
and in all respects admirably got up. Its re- 
view of affairs, Home, Colonial, and Foreign, 
ts fair, concise, and complete.” —MINING 
QUARTERLY. 

** Solidly valuable, as well as interesting.” 
— STANDARD. 

“Comprehensive and well executed."— 
SPECTATOR. 

‘* The whole work being well-written, and 
compiled with care and judgment, tt is inter- 
esting reading for the present day, will be 
more useful asa work of reference in future 
years, and will be most valuable of all to 
readers of another generation. Every student 
of history knows the worth, for the time that 


HISTORICAL NARRATIVES. From the Russian. 


tt covers, of the old ‘ Annual Register,’ and 
this new series ts better done and more com- 
prehensive than its predecessor.” EXAMINER. 

“ This volume of the new sovies of the 
‘ Annual Register’ seems well and carefully 
compiled, The narratire is accurate, and it 
ts obvious that the writers have striven to be 
tmpartial,”—ATHENAUM. 

** The whole of the compilation, however, ts 
readable, and some of its more important parts 
are very well done. Such ts, among other 
historical portions, the accountof the setuation 
in France before and at the beginning of the 
war. The narrative of the military events is 
clear, comprehensive, and attractive.”— 
Nation (NEw YORK). 


By H. C. 


RoMANOFF, Author of ‘‘Sketches of the Rites and Customs of the Greco- 


Russian Church,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. 


65. 


PRAYERS AND MEDITATIONS FOR THE HOLY COM- 
MUNION. Witha Prefaceby C. J. ELLicoTT, D.D., Lord Bishop of Glouces- 


ter and Bristol. 


** Devout beauty ts the special character of 
this new manual, and it ought to be a favour- 
tte. Rarely has tt happened to us to meet 
with so remarkable a combination of thorough 
practicalness with that almost poetic warmth 
which is the highest Fitbaih of genuine devo- 
tion. It deserves to be placed along with the 
manual edited by Mr. Keble so shortly before 
his decease, not as superseding it, for the scope 
of the two is different, but tobe taken along 
with it. Nothing can exceed the beauty and 
fulness of the devotions before communion in 
Mr. Keble's book, but we think that in some 
points the devotions here given after Holy 
Communion are even supertor to tt.’’—LiTER- 
ARY CHURCHMAN., 

‘* Bishop Ellicott has edited a book of 
‘Prayers and Meditations for the Holy 
Communion,’ which, among Eucharistic man- 
uals, has its seat sa Sepsd characteristic. The 
Bishop recommenas it to the newly confirmed, 
to the tender-hearted and the devout, as 
having been compiled by a'youthful person, 
and as being marked by a peculiar ‘freshness.’ 
Having looked through the volume, we have 
pleasure in seconding the recommendations of 
the good Bishop. We know of no more suit- 
able manual for the newly confirmed, and 


With rubrics and borders in red. Royal 32mo. 2s. 6d. 


nothing more likely to engage the sympathies 
of youthful hearts. There ts a union of the 
deepest spirit of devotion, a rich expression of 
experimental life, with a due recognition of 
the objects of faith, such as ts not always to be 
found, but which characterises this manual in 
an eminent degree.””—CHURCH REVIEW. 

“* The Bishop of Gloucester’s imprimatur is 
attached to‘ Prayers and Meditations for the 
Holy Communion,’ intended as a manual for 
the recently confirmed, nicely DF bcs sal and 
theologically sound.” —CHURCH TIMES, 

** Among the supply of Eucharistic Manu- 
als, one deserves special attention and com- 
mendation. ‘Prayersand Meditations’ merits 
the Bishop of Gloucester’s epithets of ‘warm, 
devout, ana fresh,’ And itis thoroughly Eng- 
lish Church besides."—GUARDIAN. 

“We are by no means surprised that 
Bishop Ellicott should have been so much 
struck with this little work, on accidentally 
seeing it in manuscript, as to urge its publica- 
tion, and topreface it withhis commendation. 
The devotion which tt breathes ts truly fervent, 
and the language attractive, and as proceed- 
ing from a young person the work ts altogether 
not a little striking.” —RECORD. 


THH PRAYER BOOK INTERLEAVED; With Historical Illus- 


trations and Explanatory Notes arranged parallel to the Text. 


By the Rev. 


W.M. Campion, D.D., Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, and Rector 
of St. Botolph’s, and the Rev. W. J. BEAMonT, M.A.., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. With a Preface by the Lorp BisHop OF Ery, Sixth 


Edition. Small 8vo. 75. 6d. 
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II 


HIGHT LECTURES ON THE MIRACLES. Being the Bampton 


Lectures for 1865. 


By J. B. Moz.ey, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, 


and Canon df Christ Church, Oxford. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 


7s. 6d, 


CATECHHESIS ; OR, CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION PRE- 
PARATORY TO CONFIRMATION AND FIRST COMMUNION. 


By CHARLES WORDSWORTH, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrew’s. 


tion. Small 8vo. 2s. 


New Edi- 


A THEORY OF HARMONY. Founded on the Tempered Scale. 


With Questions and Exercises for the Use of Students. 


By JOHN STAINER, 


Mus. Doc., M.A., Magd. Coll., Oxon., Organist to St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“Tt is the first work OF tts class that needs 
no apology for its introduction, as tt ts really 
much needed especially by teachers, who 
would fail without the aid of its principles to 
account for many of the effects in modern 
music, used in direct opposition to the teaching 
Of the schools. It is dificult, if not impossible, 
to give a more elaborate description of a book 
destined to effect an entire change in musical 
teaching without entering into details that 
could not but prove uninteresting to the 
general readers, while to the musician and 
amateur, the possession of the book itself is 
recommended as a valuable confirmation of 
tdeas that exist to a large extent in the minds 
of every one who ever thought about 
music, and who desires to see established a 
more uniform basis of study. The great and 
leading characteristic of the work ts tts logical 
reasoning and definitions, a character not 
possessed by any previous book on the subject, 
and for this Dr. Stainer’s theory is certain to 
gain ground, and be the means of opening an 
easy and pleasant pathina road hitherto beset 


with the thorns and briars of perplexing 
technicalities.”"—MORNING Post. 

a ‘* Dr. Stainer ts a learned musician, and 
his book supplies a manual of information as 
wellasa rich repository of musical erudition 
in the form of classical quotations from the 
great masters.”’—JOHN BULL. 

“* Dr. Stainer, in his thoughtful book, sees 
clearly of amalgamating opposing systems in 
order to found a theoryof harmony. ‘He base 
his work on the tempered scale, and he devel- 
opes and illustrates his theory by questions and 
exercises for the use of students. His opening 
exposition of the rudiments of music ts clear: 
when he reaches the regions of harmony he 
comes on debateable ground.” —ATHENAUM. 

“To the student perplexed and chained 
down by the multitudinous rules of the old 
theorists, we cannot give better comfort than 
to advise him to read forthwith Dr. Stainer's 
ingenious and thoughtful book. It ts exceed- 
ingly well got up, and from the clearness 
of the ad used, very easy and pleasant to 
read.” —CHOIR. 


CHURCH ORGANS: their Position and Construction. With an Appendix 
containing some Account of the Medizval Organ Case still existing at Old 


Radnor, South Wales. 


By FREDERICK HEATHCOTE SuTTON, M.A., Vicar 


of Theddingworth. With Illustrations. Imperial folio. 6s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. By Henry Francis Lyte, M.A. 


New Edition. Small 8vo. 


5s. 


BIBLE READINGS FOR FAMILY PRAYER. By the Rev. W. 


H. RIDLEY. M.A., Rector of Hambleden. 


Crown 8vo. 


Old Testament—Genesis and Exodus. 2s. 


New Testament, 


The Four Gospels, in one volume. 


St. Luke and St. John. 
St. Matthew and St. Mark. 2s. 


35. 6d. 


25. 


ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM’S LITURGY. Translated by H. 
C. RuMANOFF, Author of ‘‘ Sketches of the Rites and Customs of the Greco- 
Russian Church,” &c. With Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 
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NOTITIA BUCHARISTICA. A Commentary, Explanatory, Doctrinal, 
and Historical, on the Order of the Administration of the Lord's Supper, or 

. Holy Communion, according to the Use of the Church of England. By W, 

E. SCUDAMORE, M.A., Rector of Ditchingham, and formerly Fellow of S. 


John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 


28s. 


WORDS TO TAKE WITH USB. A Manual of Daily and Occasional 


Prayers, for Private and Common Use. 
By W. E. ScuDAMmorg, M.A., Rector of Ditchingham, and 
formerly Fellow of S. John’s College, Cambridge. 


sels on Prayer. 


Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


“ ‘Words to Take with Us,’ by W. E. 
Scudamore, is one of the best manuals of daily 
and occasional prayers we have seen, At once 
orthodox and practical, sufficiently personal, 
and yet not perplexingly minute in its details, 
tt ts calculated to be of inestimable value in 
many a household."—Joun Buu. 

“We are again pleased to see an old friend 
on the editorial table, in a third edition of 
Mr, Scudamore’s well-known Manual of 
Prayers. The special proper collects for each 


With Plain Instructions and Coun- 


New Edition. Revised. 


day of the week, as well as those for the several 
seasons of the Christian year, have been most 
judiciously selected. The compiler moreover, 
while recognizing the full benefits to be derived 
Jrom the Book of Common Prayer, has not 
Seared to draw largely from the equally inval- 
uable writings OF ancient Catholicity. The 
preface isa systematicarrangement of instruc- 
tions tn prayer and meditation.”—CHURKCH 
REvigew. ; 


THE HOME LIFE OF JESUS OF NAZARETH AND 
OTHER SERMONS. By the Rev. AUGUSTUS GURNEY, M.A., Vicar of 


Wribbenhall, Kidderminster. 


Crown 8vo. 55. 


A CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST SEVEN CEN- 


TURIES, to the Close of the Sixth General Council. 


By MILO MAHAN, 


D.D., sometime S. Mark’s-in-the Bowery Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in the General Theological Seminary, New York. 8vo. 155. 


OUR MOTHER CHURCH: being Simple Talk on High Topics. By 


ANNE MERCIER. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


' “ We have rarely come across a book dealing 
with an old subject in a healthier and, as 
Jar as may be, more original manner, while 
yet itil Hag practical, than ‘Our Mother 
Church, by Mrs. Ferome Mercier. It ts in- 
tended for and admirably adapted to the use 
of girls, Thoroughly reverent in its tone, and 

caring in every page marks of learned re- 
search, it is yet easy of comprehension, and 
explains ecclesiastical terms with the accuracy 
ofa lexicon without the accompanying dulness. 
lt is to be hoped that the book will attain to 
si large circulation it justly merits.”—JOHN 

ULL. 

“We have never seen a book for girls of its 
class which commends itself to us more 
particularly than ‘Our Mother Church’ by 
Mrs. Yerome Mercier. The author, who is 
the wife of an earnest parish priest of the 
Anglican school, near London, calls her work 
‘simple talk on great subjects,’ and calls it by 
aname thal describes it almost as completely 
as we could dotn a longer notice than we can 
spare the volume. Here ave the headings 


of the chapters:—‘ The Primitive Church, 

Primitive Places and Modes of Worship,’ 
‘The Early English Church,’ ‘The Monastic 
Orders, ‘The Friars,’ ‘A Review of Church 
History,’ ‘ The Prayer Book,’ (four chapters), 
‘Symbolisin, ‘Church Architecture,‘ Windows 
and Bells, ‘Church Music, ‘Church Work? 
No one can fail to comprehend the beautifully 
simple, devout, and apprepriate language in 
which Mrs. Mercier embodies what she has ta 
say; and for the facts with which she deals 
she has taken good care to have their accuracy 
assured.” —STANDARD. 

“The plan of this pleasant-looking book és 
excellent. Itts akind of Mrs. Markham on 
the Church of England, written especially for 
girls, and we shill not be surprised to find it 
become a favourite in. schools. » . dfé 
really a conversational hand-book to the 
English Church's history, doctrine,and ritual 
contplied by a very diligent reader from some 
of the best modern Anglican sources."—Exc- 
LISH CHURCHMAN. 
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THE DIVINITY OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS 
CHRIST ; being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. By HENRY PARRY LID- 
DON, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of St. Paul’s, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis 
in the University of Oxford. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIV ERSITY 
OF OXFORD. By HENRY Parry Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of St. 


Paul’s, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. Fifth — 
Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


SOME ELEMENTS OF RELIGION. Lent Lectures. By HENRY 
Parry Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of St. Paul’s, and Ireland Professor 
of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


HOUSEHOLD THEOLOGY: A Handbook of Religious Information 
respecting the Holy Bible, she Prayer Book, the Chureh, the Ministry, Divine 


Worship, the Creeds, &c., &c. By JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A. New 
Edition. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. : 


LIBER PRECUM PUBLICARUM ECCLESIZ ANGLI- 
CANA. A GULIELMO BricnuT, A.M., et PETRO GOLDSMITH MEDD, 
A.M., Presbyteris, Collegii Universitatis in Acad. Oxon. Sociis, Latine red- 
ditus. New Edition, with all the Rubrics in red. Small 8vo. 6s. 


THE PSALMS. Translated from the Hebrew. With Notes, chiefly 
Exegetical, By WiLLiam Kay, D.D., Rector of Great Leighs; late Princi- 
pal of Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 








“Tike a sound Churchman, he reverences 
Scripture, upholding its authority against 
sceptics; and he does not denounce such as 
differ from him in opinion with a dogmatism 
unhappily too common at the present day. 
Hence, readers will be disposed to consider his 
conclusions worthy of attention; or perhaps 
toadopt them without inquiry. It ts super- 
Ruous to say that the translation is better 
and more accurate on the whole than our 
received one, or that it often reproduces 
the sense of the original happily.” —ATHEN- 
2UM. 

“Dr. Kay has profound reverence for 
Divine truth, and exhibits considerable read- 


ing, with the power to make use of it 
BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

“ The execution of the work ts careful and 
scholarly.” —UNIon REVIEW. 

‘“To mention the name of Dr. Kay ts 
enough to secure respectful attention to hts 
new translation of the Psalms. It ts en- 
vriched with exegetical notes containing a 
wealth of sound learning, closely occastonally, 
perhaps too closely condensed. Good care ts 
taken of the student not learned in Hebrew ; 
we hope the Doctor's example will prevent any 
abuse of this consideration, and stimulate 
those who profit by tttofollow him into the very 
text of the ancient Revelation.” —JouN BULL. 


THE ANNOTATED BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER;; being 
an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Commentary on the Devotional System 
of the Church of England. Edited by the Rev. JoHN HENRY BLunT, M.A., 
F.S.A., Author of ‘‘The History of the Reformation,” ‘‘ Directorium Pas- 


torale,’ Editor of ‘‘The Dictionary of Theology,” &c. 


Sixth edition, re- 


vised. Imperial 8vo. 36s., or half-bound in morocco, 48s. 
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A COMPANION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. Being a Plain 


Commentary on Scripture History, down to the Birth of our Lord. 


35. 6d. 


**A most admirable Companion to the Old 
Testament, being far the most concise yet com- 
plete commentary on Old Testament history 
with which we have met. Here are combined 
orthodoxy and learning, an intelligent and 
at the same time interesting summary of the 
leading facts of the sacred story. It should 
be a text-book in every school, and its value 
ts tmmensely enhanced by the copious and 
complete index.”—JouHN BuLL. * 

“This will be found a very valuable aid to 
the right understanding of the Bible. It 
throws the whole Scripture narrative into 
one from the creation downwards, the author 
thus condensing Prideaux, Shuckford, and 
Russell, and in the most reverential manner 
bringing to his aid the writings of all modern 
annotators and chronologists. here are no 
lengthy comments, no visionary theories, no- 
thing speculative ; all is plain matter of fact, 
intelligibly stated. The book ts one that 
chouid. have a wide circulation amongst 
teachers and students of all denominations.” — 
BooKSELLer. 

“Ts a very compact summary of the Old 
Testament narrative, put together so as to 
explain the connection and bearing of its con- 
tents, and written in avery good tone; with 
a final chapter on the history of the Fews be- 
tween the Old and New Testaments. lt will 
be found very useful for its purpose. It does 
not confine ttself to merely chronological 


8vo. 


Small 


difficulties, but comments briefly upon the 
religious bearing of the textalso,”—GUARDIAN. 
“The handbook before us is so full and satis- 
Jactory, considering its compass, and sets 
Jorth. the history of the old covenant with 
such conscientious minuteness, that tt cannot 
Juil to prove a godsend to candidates for 
examination in the Rudimenta Religionts 
as well as in the corresponding school at Cam- 
bridge. in one of our dioceses the 
Scripture subjects for diocesan inspection 
this year included ‘the lives of Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, and the twelve Patriarchs,’ 
and teachers were warned that the higher 
classes in the schools would be expected to 
evince a knowledge gathered from the source 
and not any secondary channels. But really 
we have tested the second book of this work 
with an eye to ascertaining whether a master. 
of it would have served the teacher or pupil's 
purpose; and our deliberate opinion is that it 
would, so careful is the survey, and so very 
rare the omission ofa single point that is of 
any histbrical or doctrinal importance. rae 
Throughout his work the writer of this 
‘companion,’ ‘conimentary,' or ‘handbook, 
exhibits at the same time extensive research 
into the best sources of information and en- 
lightenment as to the sacred history, and an 
tudependent, though cautious, judgment in 
his choice between conflicting theories and ex- 
planations.”— ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 


FABLES RESPECTING THE POPES OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES. A Contribution to Ecclesiastical History. By JoHN J. Ion. Von 


D6LLINGER. 


Translated, with Introduction and Appendices, by ALFRED 


PLUMMER, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. ‘8vo. 145. 


SKETCHES OF THE RITES AND CUSTOMS OF THE 


GRECO-RUSSIAN CHURCH. By H. C. RoMANorFr. 
ductory Notice by the Author of ‘* The Ileir of Redclyffe.” 


Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


“ The twofold object of this work ts ‘to 
present the English with correct descriptions 
of the ceremonies of the Greco-Russian Church, 
and at the same time with pictures of domestic 
lifein Russian homes, especially those of the 
clergy and the middle class of nobles ;’ and, 
beyond question, the author's labour has been 
so far successful that, whilst her Church 
scenes may be commended as a series of most 
dramatic and picturesque tableaux, her social 
sketches enable us to look at certain points be- 
neath the surface of Russian life, and ma- 
terially enlarge our knowledge of a country 
concerning which we have still a very great 
deal to learn.” —ATHENAUM. 


With an Intro- 
Second Edition. 


“The volume before us ts anything but a 
Jormal liturgical treatise. It might be more 
valuable to a few scholars if it were, but it 
would certainly fail to obtain perusal at the 
hands of the great majority of those whom the 
writer, not unreasonably, hopes to attract by 
the narrative style shehasadopted. What she 
has set ree us isa series of brief outlines, 
which, by their simple effort to clothe the 
information given us in a living garb, 
reminds us of a once-popular childs’ book 
which we remember a generation ago, called 
aoe of Human Manners.’”—Cuurci 

IMES. 


THE ARGUMENT DELIVERED BEFORE THE JUDICIAL 
COMMITTEE OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL. By ARCHIBALD JOHN 
STEPHENS, LL.D., one of Her Majesty’s Counsel in the case of THOMAS 
BYARD SHEPPARD against WILLIAM EARLY BENNETT, Clerk. With an 
Appendix containing their Lordships’ Judgment. 8vo. 9s. 
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SERMONS ON CERTAIN OF THE LESS PROMINENT 
FACTS AND REFERENCES IN SACRED STORY. By HEnrRy 
MELVILL, B.D., late Canon of St. Paul’s, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the 


Queen. New Edition. Two vols. 


“ We are glad to see this new edition of what 
we have always considered to be Melvill's best 
sermons, because in them we have his best 
thoughts. . . Many of these sermons are 
the strongest arguments yet adduced for in- 
ternal evidence of the veracity of the Scriptu- 
ral narratives.” —STANDARD. 

‘‘Many who admire elegant phraseology, 
and the other now rarely exhibited consti- 
tuents of pulpit eloguence, will be glad to have 

in a convenient shape a judicious selection of 
Canon Meluill’s sermons. Mr. Meluill was 
one of the few really successful preachers of our 
day,” —EXAMINER. 

“ The sermons of the lamented Melvill are 


Crown 8vo. 5s. each. 


too well known to require any commendation 

Jrom us. We have here all the power of 
rhetoric, and the grace and beauty of style, for 
which the author has been distinguished, and 
which have contributed to vender him a 
model to preachers, and given him a represen- 
tative posttzon in the history of the English 
pulpit.”—WEEKLY REVIEW. 

“ Polished, classical, and winning, these 
sermons bear the marks of literary labour. 
A study of them will aid the modern preacher 
to refine and polish his discourses, and toada 
to the vigour which is now the fashion the 
graces of chastened eloquence and winning 
rhetoric.” —ENGLISH CHURCHMAN, 


SELECTION FROM THE SERMONS PREACHED DUR- 
ING THE LATTER YEARS OF HIS LIFE, IN THE PARISH 
CHURCH OF BARNES, AND IN THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. 
PAUL’S. By HENRY MELVILL, B.D., late Canon of St. Paul’s, and Chap- 


lain in Ordinary to the Queen. Two vols. 


“‘ Melvills wih Geel ttt o8 washumility, 
that truest mark of real nobility of soul and of 
genuine gentus; and his sole actuating prin- 
ciple in life was devotion to duty—duty to God 
and duty to man, and never were the two more 
beautifully blended tagether than in him. 

‘While the pure truths of the Gospel,’ observes 
his biographer in the memotr prefixed to these 
sermons, ‘ flowed so persuasively from his lips, 

the pure spirit of Christianity ever reigned in 
his heart, and the purest charity tnfinenced 
his every thought and every action.’ ... The 
Style of Canon Melvill’s sermons is rather 

Ciceronian than Demosthenic, rather splendid 
and measured than impetuous and fervid.”— 

STANDARD. 


SERMONS, By HENRY MELVILL, 


Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
5s. each. Sold separately. 


“Messrs. Rivington have published very 
opportunely, at a time when Churchmen are 
thinking with satisfaction of the new blood 
infused into the Chapter of St. Pauls, sermons 
by Henry Melvill, who in his day was as cele- 
brated as a preacher as ts Canon Liddon now. 
Lhe sermons are not only couched in elegant 
language, but are replete with matter which 
the younger clergy would do well to study.” — 
Joun Butt. 

“Henry Melvill’s intellect was large, his 
imagination brilliant, his ardour intense, 
and his style strong, fervid, and picturesque. 
Often he seemed to glow with the inspiration of 
a prophet.”—AMERICAN QUARTERLY CHURCH 
REvIEw. 

“It would be easy to quote portions of ex- 
ceeding beauty and power. Itwas not, however, 
the charm of style, nor wealth of words, both 
which Canon Melvill possessed in so great 
abundance, that he relied on towin souls; but 
the power and spirit of Him who said, ‘1, if 1 
be lifted up, will draw all men to Me."— 
ReEcorp. 

“Every one who can remember the days 
when Canon Melvill was the preacher of the 
day, will be glad to see these four-and-twenty 
his sermons so nicely reproduced. His Ser- 


Crown 8vo. 55. each. 
‘© Two other volumes of the late Canon Mel- 


‘ vill’s sermons contain forty discourses preached 


by him in his later years, and they are pre- 
Jaced bya short memotr of one of the worthiest 
and mostimpressive preachers of recent times.” 
— EXAMINER. 

** These outlines contain probably the last 
specimens of the work of a great master tn the 
art of preaching the Gospel. In the sermons 
of Henry Melvill there are acertain dignity 
and elevation of style and handling which 
belong rather to the past than to the present. 
» ««. Dhere are in the sermons before us 
all Melvill’s wonted grace of diction, strength 
of reasoning, and aptness of illustration.”— 
WEEKLY REVIEW. : 


B.D., late Canon of St. Paul’s, and 
New Edition. Twovols. Crown 8vo. 


a 
mons were all the result of real study and 
genuine reading, with far more theology in 
them than those of many who make much more 
profession of theology. There are sermons 
here which we can personally remember; it 
has been a pleasure to us to be reminded of 
them, and we are glad to see them brought 
before the | abies? generation. We hope that 
they may be studied, for they deserve tt tho- 
roughly,’—LITERARY CHURCHMAN, 

“Few preachers have had more admirers 
than the Rev. Henry Melvill, and the new 
edition of his Sermons, in two volumes, will 
doubtless find plenty of purchasers. The Ser- 
snons abound in thoucht, and the thoughts are 
couched in English which ts at once elegant | 
in construction and easy to read,”—CHURCH 
TIMES, ; 

‘The Sermons of Canon Melvill, now re- 
published in two handy volumes, need only to 
be mentioned to be sure of a hearty welcome. 
Sound learning, well-weighed words, calm and 
keen logic, and solemn devoutness, mark the 
whole series of masterly discourses, which em- 
brace some of the chief doctrines of the Church, 
and set them forth in clear and Scriptural 


strength.” —STANDARD. 
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VITA ET DOCTRINA JESU CHRISTI; Or, Meditations on the 


Life of our Lord. By AVANCINI. 


use of the Church of England by a CLERGYMAN. 


In the Original Latin. 


Adapted to the 
Imperial 32mo. 2s. 62. 


\ 


THE FIRST BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER OF EDWARD 
VI., and the Ordinal of 1549, together with the Order of the Communion, 


1548. 


WALTON, M.A., 


. Reprinted entire, and Edited by the Rev. H&Nry BASKERVILLE 
late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College. 


With an Intro- 


duction by the Rev. PETER GoL_psmiITH MeEpp, M.A., Senior Fellow and 


Tutor of University College, Oxford. 


“A volume like this is worth two of Church 
History. In many respects, indeed, it is the 
subject of history itself; and with Mr. Meda’s 
introduction and Mr. Walton's editorial work 
awe may be said tohave both subject and history 
thereof. The volume should be tn the hands 
of every member of the Church of England: 
we may say, tt should be in those of every 
student of Church History,”—ATHENAUM. 

“* We welcome the seasonable appearance vA 
this work, which indeed supplies a lone-felt 
want , for’ the vin Book’ has been hitherto 
accessible to ve : Tt isespecially 
important at the ae time that the princi- 
ples of the first Reformers should be under- 
stood; and ko one can look through this 
edition without gaining some definite infor- 
mation on that point. We commend this new 
edttion of the First Prayer Book, with its 
introduction to the study of all that are 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE USE OF CANDIDATES FOR 


Small 8vo. 6s. 


desirous of understanding the principles of 
those who originated the reform of our public 
Services.”—CuHURCH NEws. 

“The more that English Churchmen be- 
come acquainted with the Reformed Prayer 
Book, as our English Divines reformed it, 
apart Srom the meddling of foreigners—i.e., 
the better people become acquainted with 
‘Edward VI.'s first book,’ the better both for 
themselves, and for the E nglish Church at 
large. Weare therefore delighted to welcome 
this handy and handsome reprint, with which 
every pains has been taken to make it as 
accurate as possible.’”—LITERARY CHURCH- 
MAN. 

‘* Mr. Walton deserves the very best thanks 
of Anglican Churchmen, for putting this 
most tmportant volume within their reach in 
Soconvenientand handsome a form.” —CHURCH 


~ Review. 


HOLY ORDERS, And of the Parochial Clergy ; with Acts of Parliament 
relating to the same, and Forms proposed to be used. By CHRISTOPHER 


I1ONGSON, 


Ninth Edition... 8vo. 16s. 


M.A., Secretary to the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty. 


THE GREEK TESTAMENT. With a Critically Revised Text; a 


Digest of Various Readings ; 


Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic 


Usage; Prolegomena; and a Critical and Exegetical Commentary. For the 


use of Theological Students and Ministers. 


Dean of Canterbury. New Edition. 


By Henry ALFORD, D.D., late 


Four Volumes. 8vo. 102s. 


The Volumes are sold separately as follows :— 


Vol. 
Vol. 


I.—The Four Gospels. 28s. 
II.—Acts to II. Corinthians. 


245. 


Vol. ITI.—Galatians to Philemon. 18s. 


Vol. I1V.—Hebrews to Revelation. 


325. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT FOR ENGLISH READERS: 


containing the Authorized Version, with a revised English Text ; 
References; and a Critical and Explanatory Commentary. 
late. Dean of Canterbury. New Edition. 


ALFORD, D.D., 


or four parts. Bvo. 


54s. 6d. 


Marginal 
By HENRY 
Two volumes, 


The Volumes are sold separately, as follows :— 
Vol. 1, Part I.—The Three first Gospels. 12s. 


Vol. 1, Part 11.—St. John and the Acts. 


tos. 6d. 


Vol. 2, Part I.—The Epistles of St. Paul. 16s. 


Vol. 2, Part II.—Hebrews to Revelation. 





8vo. 16s. 
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CURIOUS MYTHS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By S. Bartne- 
GouLpD, M.A. Author of ‘‘ Post-Medizeval Preachers,” &c. With Illustra- 


New Edition. 


** These Essays will be found to have some- 
thing to satisfy most classes of readers; the 
lovers of legends proper, the curious in popular 
delusions, the initiated in Darwinian and 
Monboddoan theories; and if, in the chapters 
on Tell and Gellert, we are alittle struck with 
the close following of Dasent’s track, in his 
preface to the Norse tales, it must be owned 
that there are chapters—e.g., those on the 
Divining Rod, the Man in the Moon, and the 
Seven Sleepers—which present new matter, 
and deserve the praise of independent research,” 
—QUARTERLY Review. ; 

“ The author, indeed, is sometimes fanciful 
and overbold in his conclusions; but he con- 
ducts us through marvellous ways— ways 
which he has studied well before he undertook 
to guide others; and if we do not always 
acauiesce in his descriptions or arguments, we 


tions. 


Complete in One Vol. 


6s. 


seldom differ from him without hesitation."— 
ATHENAUM. 

“* We have no space to linger longer about a 
book which, apart from its didactic pretensions, 
ts an exceedingly amusing and interesting 
collection of old stories and legends of the 
middle ages."—PaLL MALL GAZETTE, — 

“ That, on his first visit to the varied frecd 
of medieval mythology, Mr. Baring-Gould 
should have culled as samples of tts richness 
the most brilliant of the flowers that bloomed 
in tt, is scarcely to be wondered at. But it 
shows how fertile ts the soil when he ts enabled . 
to cull from it so goodly a secondcrop as that 
which he here presents to us. The myths 
treated of in the present volume vary in in- 
terest—they are all curious and well worth 
reading.” —NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Crown 8vo. 


THE POPE AND THE COUNCIL. By Janus. Authorized trans- 


lation from the German, = Third. Edition. 


** 4 profound and learned treatise, evidently 
the work of one of the first theologians of the 
day, discussing with the scientific fulness and 
precision proper to German investigation, the 
ra doctrinal questions expected to come 

efore the Council, and especially the proposed 
dogma of Papal Infallibility. There ts pro- 
bably no work in existence that contains at 
all, still less within so narrow a compass, $0 
complete a record of the origin and th of 
the infallibilist theory, and of all the facts of 
Church history bearing upon it, and that too 
ina form so clear and concise as to put the 
argument within the reach of any reader of 
ordinary intelligence, while the scrupulous ac- 
curacy of the writer, and his constant reference 
to the original authorities for every statement 
liable to he disputed, makes the $i; fo, has as 
awhole a perfect storehouse of valuable infor- 
mation for the historical or theological stu- 
dent.” —SATURDAY ReEviEw. 

“ Beginning with a sketch of the errors and 
contradictions of the Popes, and of the position 
which, as a matter of history, they held in 
the early Church, the book proceeds to describe 
the three great forgeries by which the Papal 
claims were uphelda—the Isidorian decretals, 
the donation of Constantine, and the decretum 
of Gratian. The last subject ought to be care- 
Sully studied by all who wish to understand 
the frightful tyranny of a complicated system 
of laws, devised not for the protection of a 
people, but as instruments for grinding them 
to subjection. Then, after an historical out- 
line of the general growth of the Papal power 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the 
writers enter upon the peculiarly episcopal 
and clerical question, pointing out how mar- 
vellously every little change worked in one 
direction, invariably tending to throw the 
rule of the Church into the power of Rome; 
and the growth of new institutions, like 
the monasticordersand the Inquisition, gradu- 
ally uithdrew the conduct of affairs from the 


Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 
Bishops of the Church in al, and consoli- 
dated the' Papal influence. For allthis, how- 


‘ever, unless we could satisfy ourselves with a 
mere magnified table of contents, the reader 
must be referred to the book ttself, in which he 
will find the interest sustained without flag- 
ging to the end.” —PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“In France, in Holland, and tn Germany, 
there has already appeareda multitude of dis- 
guisitions on this subject. Among these seve- 
ral are the acknowledged compositions of men 
Of high standing in the Roman Catholic world, 
—men admittedly entitled to speak with the 
authority that must attach to established re- 
putation: but not one, of them has hitherto 
produced a work more likely to create a dee, 
tmpression than the anonymous German pub- 
lication at the head of this notice. It is not 
a piece of merely polemical writing, it ts a 
treatise dealing with a large subject in an 
impressive though partisan manner, a treatise 
grave in tone, solid in matter, and bristling 
with forcible and novel illustrations.” —SPsc- 
TATOR.. 

“Rumour will, no doubt, be busy with its 


conjectures as to the name which lurks beneath 


the nom de plume of ‘Fanus. We do not 
intend to offer any contribution towards the 
elucidation of the mystery, unless tt be a con- 
tribution to say that the book bears internal 
evidence of being the work of a Catholic, and 
that there are not many Catholics in Europe 
who could have written it. ‘Taking tt all in 
all, it ts no exaggerated praise to characterize 
tt as the most damaging assault on Ultra- 
montanism that has appeared in modern 
times. Its learning is copious and complete, 
yet so admirably arranged that it invariably 
illustrates without overlaying the argument. 
The style ts clear and simple, aud there is no 
attempt at rhetoric. It is a piece of cool 
and masterly dissection, all the more terrible 
Jor the passionless manner in which the 
author conducts the operation.” —TIMBES, 


LETTERS FROM ROME ON THE COUNCIL. By Qurainvs, 


8vo. 12s. 


Reprinted from the ‘Allgemeine Zeitung.” Authorized Translation. Crown 
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FEMALE CHARACTERS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE, Ina 
Series of Sermons, By the Rev. Isaac WILLIAMS, B.D., formerly Fellow of 


Trinity College, Oxford. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE CHARACTERS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Ina Series 
of Sermons. By the Rev. Isaac WILLIAMS, B.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity 


College, Oxford. New Edition. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


“‘ This ts one of the few volumes of published 
sermons that we have been able to read with 
veal pleasure, They are written with a 
chastened elegance of language, and pervaded 
by a spirit of earnest and simple piety. Mr. 

tliams ts evidently what would be called a 
very High Churchman. Occasionally 
peculiar Church views are apparent; but 
bating a few passages here and ald these 
sermons will be read with profit by al who 
profess and call themselves Christians.’"— 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

‘* This ts anew edition of a very popular— 


and deservedly popular—work on the biography 
of the Old Testament history. The characters 
are ably and profitably eee and that by 
Phe heme oe ee and thought. . 

. The principle of selection has been that 


; of prominence; and partly, too, that of signi- 


¢ in the characters so ably delineated. 
Deg masterly analysis of Scriptural 
characters we never read, nor any which are 
more calculated to impress the mind of the 
veader with feelings of love for what is good, 
and abhorrence for what ts evil,” —Rock, 


THE HILLFORD CONFIRMATION: A TALE, By M. C. 


PHILLPOTTS. 18mo, Is. 


APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION IN THH CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. By the Rev. ARTHUR W. HaAppDaN, B. D., Rector of Barton- 
on-the-Heath, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 8vo. 12s. 


“Mr. Haddan's estimate of the bearing of 
his subject, and of its special importance at 
the f dcoHad Juncture ts characteristic, and will 
well repay attention. - . . Mr. 8 
ts strictly argumentatioe throughout. He ab- 
stains with some strictness from everything 
which would divert either his reader or him- 
self from accurate investigation of his reason- 
ing. But his volume is thoroughly well 


wretten, clear and forcible in style, and fair 
tn tone. It cannot but render valuable service 
tn placing the claims of the Church in their 
true light before the English public.”~ 
GUARDIAN, 

“Among the many standard theological 
works devoted to this important subject Mr, 
Haddan'swill hold a high place."—STANDARD. 

“* We should be glad to see the volume widely 
circulated and generally read. ”—JOHN Butt, 

“A weighty and valuable treatise, and we 
hope that the study of its sound and well- 
reasoned pages will do much to fix the im pore 
tance, and the Full meaning of the doctrine 


in question, in the minds of Church people. 
oe We je that our extracts will lead our 
readers to study Mr. Haddan for themselves.” 
— LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 

‘‘ This tis not only a very able and carefull 
written treatise upon the doctrine of Apostoli- 
cal Succession, but tt is alsoa calm yet noble 
vindication of the ersaetey fi re the Anglican 
Orders: it well sustains t liant reputa- 
tion which Mr. Haddan left behind him at 
Oxford, and it supplements his other ofound 
historical researches in ecclesiastical matters. 
Tris book will remain for a time the 
classic work upon English Orders.”—Cuurcn 
Review. 

“A very temperate, but avery well reasoned 
book.” — WastMinsTeR Review. 

“Mr. Haddan ably sustains his reputation 
throughout the work. His style is clear, his 
inferences are reasonable, and the publication 
ts especially well-timed in ospect of the 
coming Cicumenical Council.”—CAMBRIDGE 
University GazeTTr. 


A MANUAL FOR THE SICK; with other Devotions. By LANCELOT 
ANDREWES, D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of Winchester. Edited with a 
Preface by H. P. Lippon,M.A. Large type. With Portrait. 24mo. 2s. 6d. 


HELP AND COMFORT FOR THE SICK POOR. By the 


Author of ‘Sickness; its Trials and Blessings.” New Edition. Small 


8vo, Is. 
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A DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL 
NARRATIVE, By the Rev. Isxac WILLIAMS, B.D., formerly Fellow of 


Trinity College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 55. each. 


THOUGHTS ON THE STUDY OF 
THE HOLY GOSPELS. 


Characteristic Differences in the Four 
Gospels. 

Our Lord’s Manifestations of Himself. 

The Rule of Scriptural Interpretation 
furnished by our Lord. 

Analogies of the Gospel. 

Mention of Angels in the Gospels. 

Places of our Lord’s Abode and Ministry. 

Our Lord’s Mode of Dealing with His 
Apostles. 

Conclusion. 


A HARMONY OF THE FOUR 
EVANGELISTS, 

Our Lord’s Nativity. 
Our Lord’s Ministry—Second Year. 
Our Lord’s Ministry—Third Year. 
The Holy Week. 
Our Lord’s Passion. 
Our Lord’s Resurrection. 


OUR LORD'S NATIVITY. 


The Birth at Bethlehem. 
The Baptism in Jordan. 
The First Passover. 


OUR LORD'S MINISTRY. 
SECOND YEAR, 
The Second Passover. 
Christ with the Twelve. 
The Twelve sent forth. 


“There is not a better companion to be 
Jound Jor the season than the beautiful ‘ De- 
votional Commentary on the Gospel Narra- 
tive,’ by the Rev. lsaac Williams. . . . A 
rich mine for devotional and theological 
Study,”"—GUARDIAN, 

“So infinite are the depths and so innumer- 
able the beauties of Scripture, and more par- 
ticularly of the Gospels, that there is some 
difficulty in describing the mantfold excellences 
of Willams exquisite Commentary. Deriv- 
ing tts profound appreciation of Scripture 
JSrom the writings of the early Fathers, it ts 
only what every student knows must be true 
to say that it extracts a whole wealth o 
meaning from each sentence, each apparently 
faint allusion, each word in the text,”— 
Cuurcu Review. 

“Stands absolutely alone tn our English 
literature; there is, we should say, no chance 
of its being superseded by any better book of 
ttskind; and its merits are of the very highest 
order."—LITERARY CHURCHMAN. , 

“Tt would be difficult to select a more use- 
Jul present, at asmall cost, than this series 
would be te a young man on his first entering 
into Holy Orders, and many, no doubt, will 
avail themselves of the republication of these 
useful volumes for this purpose. here ts an 
abundance of sermon material to be drawn 
from any cneof them.”—CuercH TIMES, 


A New and uniform Edition. 


In Eight vols. 


OUR LORD'S MINISTRY. 
THIRD YEAR 


Teaching in Galilee. 
Teaching at Jerusalem, 
Last Journey from Galilee to Jerusalem. 


THE HOLY WEEK. 


The Approach to Jerusalem. 

The Teaching in the Temple. 

The Discourse on the Mount of Olives. 
The Last Supper. 


OUR LORD'S PASSION. 


The Hour of Darkness. 
The Agony. 


_ The Apprehension. 


The Condemnation. 
The Day of Sorrows. 
The Hall of Judgment. 
The Crucifixion. 

The Sepulture. 


OUR LORD'S RESURRECTION. 


The Day of Days. 

The Grave Visited. 
Christ Appearing. 

The Going to Emmaus. 
The Forty Days. 

The Apostles Assembled. 
The Lake in Galilee. 
The Mountain in Galilee. 
The Return from Galilee. 


“* This ts, in the truest sense of the word, a 
‘ Devotional Commentary’ on the Gospel nar- 
rative, opening out everywhere, as it does, the 
spiritual beauties and blessedness of the Divine 
message; but it ts something more than this, 
tt meets difficulties almost by anticipation, 
and throws the light of learning over some of 
the very darkest passages in the New Testa- 
ment.”’—ROCK. 

** The author has skilfully comtared and 
blended the narratives of the different Gospels, 
so as.to give a synoptical view of the history; 
and though the commentary ts called ‘devo- 
tional,’ it ts scholarly and suggestive in other 
respects. The size of the work, extending, as 
tt does, over eight volumes, may deter pur- 
chasers and readers; but each volume is com- 
plete inttself, and we recommend students to 
taste a sample of the authors quality. Some 
things they may question; but the volumes 
are really ahelpful and valuable addition to 
our stores."'—FREEMAN, 

““The high and solemn verities of the 
Saviour’s sufferings and death are treated 
with great reverence and ability. The 
thorough devoutness which pervades the book 
commends it to our heart. There ts much 
to instruct and help the believer in the Chris- 
tian uy, no matter to what section of the 
Church he may belong.” —W ATCHMAN. 
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KEYS TO CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


A KEY TO THE KNOWLEDGE AND USE OF THE 


HOLY BIBLE. By the Rev. J. H. BLunt, M.A. Small 8vo. 


** Another of Mr. Blunt's useful and work- 
manlike compilations, which will be most 
acceptable as a household book, or in schools 
and colleges. It is a capttal book too for 
schoolmastersand pupil teachers.” —LITERARY 
CHURCHMAN, 

“As a popular handbook, setting forth a 
selection of facts of which everybody ought to 
be cognizant, and as an exposition of the 
claims of the Bible to be received as of super- 
human origin, Mr. Blunt's ‘ Key’ will be use- 
ful.”"—CHURCHMAN, 


2s. 6d. 


“A great deal of useful information its * 


comprised in these pages, and the book will no 
doubt be extensively circulated in Church 
Jamilies."—CLERICAL JOURNAL, 

‘* We have much pleasure in recommending 
a capital handbook by the learned editor of 
‘The Annotated Book of Common Prayer.” 
—CuHuRCH TIMEs. 

‘* Merits commendation for the lucid and 
orderly arrangement in which it presents a 
considerable amount of valuable and interest- 
ine matter.’'—RECORD. 


A KEY TO THE KNOWLEDGE AND USE OF THE 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By the Rev. J. H. BLunt, M.A. 


Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


‘© 4 very valuable and practical manual, 
full of information, which is admirably cat- 
culated toinstructand interest those for whom 
tt was evidently specially intended —the laity 
of the Church of England. It deserves high 
commendation.” —CHURCHMAN. 

‘A thoroughly sound and valuable manual.” 
— CHURCH TIMES. 


To us tt appears that Mr. Blunt has suc- 
ceeded very well. All necessary information 
seems to be included, and the arrangement is 
cxcellent.”—LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 

“It is the best short explanation of our 
offices that we know of, and would be invalu- 
able for the use of candidates for confirmation 
in the higher classes." —JOHN BuLv. 


A KEY TO CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE 
FOUNDED ON THE CHURCH CATECHISM. By the Rev. JoHN 


HENRY BLuNT, M.A. Small 8vo. 


‘Of cheap and reliable text-books of this 
nature there has hitherto been a great want. 
We are often asked to recommend books for 
use in Church Sunday-schools, and we there- 

Sore take this opportunity of saying that we 
know of none more likely to be of service both 
to teachers and scholars than these ‘ Keys.’"— 
CHURKCHMAN’S SHILLING MAGAZINE. 

‘* This is another of Mr. Blunt's most use- 

Sul manuals, with all the precision ee a school 
book, yet diverging into matters of practical 
application so freely as to make it most service- 
able, etther as a teacher's suggestion book, or 

‘as an intelligent pupil’s reading book."— 
LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 

“Will be very useful for the higher classes 

in Sunday-schools, or rather for the fuller 


2s. 6d. 


instruction of the Sunday-school teachers 
themselves, where the parish priest is wise 
enough to devote a certain time regularly to 
their preparation for their voluntary task." — 
Union Review. 

“* Another of the many useful books on 
theological and Scriptural subjects which 
have been written by the Rev. Fohn Henry 
Blunt. The present is entitled ‘A Key to 
Christian Doctrine and Practice, founded on 
the Church Catechism,’ and wtll take its 
place as an elementary text-book upon the 
Creed in our schools aad Coles The Church 
Catechism is clearly and fully explained by 
the author in this ‘Key.’ Numerous re- 
Jerences, Scriptural and otherwise, are 
scattered about the book.” —PuBiic OPINION. 


A KEY TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF CHURCH HISTORY. 


(Ancient.) Edited by JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A. Small 8vo. 


“*1t offers a short and condensed account 0, 
the origin, growth, and condition of the 
Church in adl parts of the world, from A.D. 1 
down to the end of the fifteenth century. Mr. 
Blunt's first object has been conciseness, and 
this has been admirably carried out, and to 
students of Church history this feature will 
readily recommend itself. Asan elementary 
work ‘A Key’ will be specially valuable, in- 
asmuch as it points out certain definite lines 
of thought, by which those who enjoy the 
opportunity may be guided in reading the 
statements of more elaborate histories. At 
the same time it ts but fair to Mr. Blunt to 
remark that, for general readers, the little 
volume contains everything that could be con- 
sistently expected ina volume of its character. 
There are many notes, theological, scriptural, 
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and historical, and the ‘get up’ of the book ts 
specially commendable, As a text-book for 
the higher forms of schools the work will be 
acceptable to numerous teachers."—PuBtic 
OPINION. 

“*1t contains some concise notes on Church 
History, compressed into asmall compass, and 
we think it ts likely to be useful as a book of 
reference.”"—JOHN BULL. 

“A very terse and reliable collection of the 
mainfactsand incidents connected with Church 
History.” —Rock. 

“It will be excellent, either for school or 
home use, either as a reading or asa reference 
book, on all the main facts and names and 
controversies of the first fifteen centuries. It 
ts both well arranged and well written."— 
LITERARY CHURCHMAN, 
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KEYS TO CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE— Continued. 
A KEY TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF CHURCH HISTORY 


(Modern). 
2s. 6d. 


Edited by the Rev. JoHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A. Small 8vo. 


A KEY TO THE NARRATIVE OF THE FOUR GOSPELS, 


By JOHN PILKINGTON Norris, M.A.,Canon of Bristol, formerly one of Her 


Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 


Small 8vo. 


“* This ts very much the best book of tts kind 
we have seen. The only fault is its shortness, 
which prevents its going into the details which 
would support and illustrate tts statements, 
and which in the process of illustrating them 
would fix them upon the minds and memories 
of its readers. It is, however, a great im- 
provement upon any book of its kind we know. 
/t bears all the marks of being the condensed 
work of a real scholar, and of a divine too. 
The bulk of the book is taken up with a ‘ Life 
of Christ’ compiled from thé Four Gospels so 
as toexhibit its steps and stages and salient 
potnts. The rest of the book consists of inde- 
pendent chapters on special points.” —LITER- 
ARY CHURCHMAN. 

“ This book is no ordinary compendium, no 
mere ‘cram-book’; still less ts it an ordinary 
reading book for schoois ; but the schoolmaster, 
the Sunday-school teacher, and the seeker after 
a comprehensive knowledge of Divine truth 
will find itworthyofitsname. Canon Norris 
writes simply, reverently, without great dis- 
play of learning, giving the result of much 
careful study in a short compass, and adorn- 
ing the subject by the tenderness and honesty 
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with which he treats tt. . . « We hope 
that this little book will have a very wide 
circulation and that tt will be studied; ana 
we can promise that those who take tt up will 
not readily put tt down again;”—RECORD. 

‘‘ This is a golden little volume. Havin, 
often to criticise unsparingly volumes pu 


lished by Messrs. Rivington, and bearing the' 


deep High Church brand, it ts the greater 
satisfaction to be able to commend this book so 
entphatically. Its design is exceedingly modest. 
Canon Norris writes primarily to help. 
‘younger students’ tn studying the Gospels. 
But this unpretending volume ts one which 
all students may study with advantage. It 
ts an admirable manual for those whe take 
Bible Classes through the Gospels. Closely 
sifted in style,sothatall is clearand weighty; 
full of unostentatious learning, and pregnant 
with suggestion; deeply reverent in spirit, 
and altogether Evangelical in spirit; Canon 
Norris’ book supplies areal want, and ought 
to be welcomed by all earnest and devout 
students of the Holy Gosfels.”—LONDON 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. * 


A KEY TO THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By Joun 


PILKINGTON NorRIs, M.A. 


Small 8vo. 


“It #s a remarkably well-written and 
interesting account of its subject, ‘ The Book 


: Of the Acts,’ giving us the narrative of St. 


Luke with exactly what we want in the way 
of connecting links and illustrations. One 
post notable and praiseworthy characteristic 
Oo the book is its candour. The book 
is one which wecan heartily recommend,”— 
SPECTATOR. 

‘Of Canon Norris's ‘ Key to the Narrative 
of the Four Gospels,’ we wrote in high approval 
not many months ago. The present is not less 
carefully prepared, and ts full of the unosten- 
tatious results of sound learning and patient 
thought.” LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

“This little volume its one of a seriesof 
‘ Keys’ of a more or less educational character, 
which are in the course of publication by 
Messrs. Rivington. It gives apparently a 
very fair and tolerably exhaustive résumé of 
the contents of the Acts, with which it deals, 
not chapter by chapter, but consecutively in 
the order of thought.” —SCHOOL BOARD CHRON- 
ICLE, 
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“Few books have ever given us more un- 

mixed pleasure than this. It ts faultlessly 
written, so that it reads as pleasantly and 
enticingly as tf it had not the least intention 
of being an ‘educational’ book. Itts complete 
and exhaustive, so far as the narrative and 
allits bearings go, so that students nray feel 
that they need not be hunting up other books to 
supply the lacune. It ts the work ofaclassical 
scholar, and it leaves nothing wanting in the 
way of classical illustrations, which in the 
case of the Acts are of special importance. 
And, lastly, tt ts theologically sound.” — LITER- 
ARY CHURCHMAN, 
_ “ This ts a sequel to Canon Norris's ‘ Key to 
the Gospels, which was published two years 
ago, and which has becomea general favourite 
with those who wish to grasp the leading 
features of the life and word of Christ. The 
sketch of the Acts of the Apostles ts done in 
the same style; there is the same reverent 
spirit and quiet enthusiasm running through 
tt, and the same instinct for seizing the lead- 
ing points in the narrative.” —RECORD. 


¥,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 
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RIVINGTON’S DEVOTIONAL SERIES. 


Elegantly printed with red borders. 16mo, 2s. 6d, each. 


THOMAS A KEMPIS, OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, Is., or in Cover, 6d. 


A very beautifuledition. Wecommend it 
bo the Clergy as an excellent gift-book for 
teachers ana other workers.” —CHURCH TIMES. 

‘* This work is a precious relic of mediavul 
times, and will continue to be valued by every 
section of the Christian Church."—WREEKLY 
R&vIEw. 

“*A beautifully printed pocket edition of this 
marvellous production of a man, who, out of 
the dark mists of popery, saw so much of 


experimental religion. Those who are well 
grounded in evangelical truth may use it with 
Profit.” —RECORD. 
x ‘A very cheap and handsome -edition.”— 
OCK. ‘ 
“* This neweditionisa marvel of cheapness.” 
aa eae rae ilaphed shee is . 
“ Beautifully printed, and very cheap edi 
tions of ‘he long-used hand-book of devotion.” 
—Literary WorRLp. 


THE RULE AND EXERCISES OF HOLY LIVING. By 
JEREMY TAYLOR, D.D., Bishop of Down and Connor, and Dromore. 
Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, Is. 


THE RULE AND EXERCISES OF HOLY DYING. By 


JEREMY TayYLor, D.D., Bishop of Down and Connor, and Dromore. 
Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, Is. 


The ‘ Hoty Livine’ and the ‘HoLy DyING’ may be had bound together,in 
One Volume, 5s.; or without the red borders, 25. 6d. 


“An extremely well-printed and well got 
up edition, as pretty and graceful as possible 
and yet not too jine rig veal use. @ wis. 
the devotions of this beautiful book were 
more commonly used.”— LITERARY CHURCH- 
MAN. 

‘“ We must admit that there is a want of 
helps to spiritual life amongst us. Our age is 
so secular, and in religious movements so 
bustling, that it ts to be feared the inner life 
ts too often forgotten. Our public teachers 
may, we are sure, gain by consulting books 
which show how contentedness and self-renun- 
ctation may be increased; and in which the 
pathology of ali human affections is treated 
with a fulness not common in our theological 
class rooms "—FREEMAN. 

‘““ The publishers have done good service by 
the production of these beautiful editions of 
works, which will never lose their preciousness 
to devout Christian spirits. Itis not necessary 
jor us to say a word as to thetr intrinsic 
merits; wehave only to testify to the good 
taste, udgment, and care &. in these 
editions. They are extremely beautiful in 
typography and in the general getting up." — 
ENGLISH INDEPENDENT. 


“We ought not to conclude our notice of 
vecent devotional books, without mentioning 


to our readers the above new, elegant, oe . 


cheap reprint, which we trust will never 
out of date or out of favour in the English 
branch of the Catholte Church.”—LiTERARY 
CHURCHMAN. 

“* These manuals of fey written by the 
fen of the most leautiful writer and the most 
tmpressive divine of the English Church, need 
no commendation from us. They are known 
to the world, readin alllands, and translated, 
we have heard, into fifty diferent lan S. 
For two centuries they have fed the jeith of 
thousands upon thousands of souls, now we 
trusthappy with their God, and perhaps medi- 
tating in Heaven with gratitude on their 
celestial truths, kindled in their souls by a 


writer who was little short of being inspired.” 


—Rocx. 

“These little volumes will be appreciated 
as presents of inestimable vailue.”—PuBLIC 
OPINION. 

“* Either separate or bound together, may 
- had ier sa sessile works o sag) great 

tvine. od edition very tastefully printed 
and fond — Recon. 


ASHORT AND PLAIN INSTRUCTION FOR THE BETTER 
UNDERSTANDING OF THE LORD’S SUPPER ; to which is annexed 


the Office of the Holy Communion, with proper Helps and Directions. 


By 


THoMas WILSON, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. Complete 


Edition, in large type. 


Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, 1s., or in Cover, 6d. 


“* The Messrs. Rivington have published a 
new and unabridged edition of that deservedly 
popular work, Bishop Wilson on the Lord's 


Supper. The edition ts .here presented in 
three forms, suited to the various of 
the household.” —Pustiic OPinion. 
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RIVINGTON’S DEVOTIONAL SERIES—Continued. 


“ We'cannot withhold the expression of our 
admiration of the style and elegance in which 
this work is got up.’—PRESS AND ST. JAMES’ 
CHRONICLE. 

“* A departed author being dead yet speak- 
ethina way which will never be out of date ; 
Bishop Wilson on the Lord's Supper, pub- 


lished by Messrs. Rivington, in bindings to 
suit all tastes and pockets.”—CuHuuRCH RE- 


VIEW. 

“We may here fitly record that Bishop 
Wilson on the Lord’s Supper has been issued 
tn a new but u aged form.”—DaiLy 


TELEGRAPH. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE DEVOUT LIFE. From the French 


of SAINT FRANCIS of Sales, Bishop and Princeof Geneva. A New Translation. 


A very beautiful edition of S. Francis de 
Sales’ ‘ Devout Life:’ a prettier little edition 
jor binding, type, and paper, of avery great 
book is not often seen.” —CuURCH REVIEW. 

‘' The translation:is a good one, and the 
volume is beautifully got up. It would serve 
admirably as a gift book to those who are able 
to appreciate so spiritual a writer as St. 
Francis.” —CHURCH TIMES. 

** It has been the food and hope of countless 
souls ever since its first appearance two cen- 
turtes and a half ago, and tt still ranks with 
Scupolt’s ‘Combattimento Spirituale,’ and 
Arvisenet’s ‘Memoriale Vite Sacerdotalis, 
as among the very best works of ascetic 
theology. Weare glad to commend this care- 
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Jul and conventent version to our readers. — 
Union REvIEw. 

““We should be curious to know by how 
ged different hands ‘The Devout Life’ of 
S. Francis de Sales had been translated into 
English. At any rate, tts popularity is so 
great that Messrs. Rivington have just tssued 
another translation of it. The style ts good, 
and the volume ts of a most convenient size.” 
—Joun Butt. 

‘To readers of veligious treatises, this 
volume will be highly valued. The ‘Intro- 
duction to the Devout Life’ is preceded by a 
sketch of the life of the author, and a dedica- 
tory prayer of the author is also given,” — 
Pustic OPINION. 


. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE CONCERNING EVIL 
THOUGHTS: wherein their Nature, Origin, and Effect are distinctly con- 
sidered and explained, with many Useful Rules for restraining and suppressing 
such Thoughts ; suited to the various conditions of Life, and the several tem- 


pers of Mankind, more especially of melancholy Persons. 


CHILCOT, M.A. 


“ An elegant edition of an old devotional 
manual by a clergyman who was a rectorin 
Exeter at the beginning of the last century. 
It seems to contain a great deal of valuable 
truth as to the sources of evil thoughts and 
the mode in which they may be expressed.” — 
ENGLISH INDEPENDENT. 

“The book ts worthy of a careful perusal, 


By WILLIAM 


and ts one which once known is likely to be 
recurred to again and again, a characteristic 
not always to be met within works of our own 
day." —RECoRD. 

“* Messrs. Rivington have done all that 
publishers could do to give strengthening 
matter a cheexful form.”—CuHuRCH REvIEW. 


THE ENGLISH POEMS OF GEORGE HERBERT, together 


with his Collection of Proverbs, entitled JACULA PRUDENTUM., 


“ This beauttf{ul little volume will be found 
Specially convenient asa pocket manual. The 
‘Yacula Prudentum’ or proverbs, deserve to 
be more widely known than they are at 
Present. In many copies of George Herbert's 
writings these quaint sayings have been un- 
Sortunately omttted.”—ROck. 

“George Herbert ts too much a household 
name to require any introduction. It will be 
Sufficient to say that Messrs. Rivington have 
bublished a most compact and convenient 
edition of the poems and proverbs of this illus- 
trious English divine.’"—ENGLISH CHURCH- 
MAN, 

“An exceedingly pretty edition, the most 
attractive form we have yet seen from this de- 
lightful author, as a gift-book.”"—UNION 

EVIEW. 


‘A very beautiful edition of the quaint old 
Linglish bard. AU lovers of the‘ Holy’ Her- 
bert untl be grateful to Messrs. Rivington for 
the care and pains they have bestowed in 
supplying them with this and withal convent- 
ent copy of poems so well known and so 
deservedly prized.”—LONDON QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. ; 

**A very tasteful little book, and will 
doubtless be acceptable to many.” —RECORD. 

“We commend this little book heartily to 
our readers. It contains Herbert's English 
poems and the ‘Facula Prudentum,’ in a 
very neat volume which does much credit to 
the publishers; tt will, we hope, meet with 
extensive circulation as a choice gift-book ata 
moderate price.”"—CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 
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NEW THEOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. 


DICTIONARY OF DOCTRINAL AND HISTORICAL’ 
THEOLOGY. By various writers. Edited by the Rev. JOHN HENRY 
BuunT, M.A., F.S.A. Editor of the Annotated Book of Common Prayer. 
Second Editiom 


Complete in one volume of 833 pages, imperial 8vo (equal to six 8vo volumes of 
400 pages each), and printed in large readable type, 425., or half-bound in 
morocco, 525. 6d. 


1. NATURE OF THE WORK. This Dictionary consists of a series of original 
Essays (alphabetically arranged, and 575 in number) on all the principal subjects 
connected with the Doctrines of the Christian Church. Some idea of the subjects, 
and of the length of the articles, may be formed from the following titles of those 
which occupy the work from page 700 to page 720. 


SIGN. SPINOZISM. SUFFRAGAN. 
SIMONY. SPIRIT. SUNDAY. 

SIN. SPIRIT, THE HOLY. SUPEREROGATION, 
SINAITIC CODEX. SPQNSORS. SUPERNATURAL. 
SOCINIANISM, SUBDEACONS. SUPERSTITION. 
SOLIFIDIANISM. SUBLAPSARIANISM. SUPRALAPSARIANISM. 
SOUL. SUBSTANCE, SUPREMACY, PAPAL. 


2. OBJECT OF THE WoRK, The writers of all the Essays have endeavoured to 
make them sufficiently exhaustive to render it unnecessary for the majority of 
readers to go further for information, and, at the same time, sufficiently suggestive 
of more recondite sources of Theological study, to help the student in following up 
lis subjects. - By means of a Table prefixed to the Dictionary, a regular course of 
such study may be carried out in its pages. : 


3. PRINCIPLES OF THE WoRK. The Editor and his coadjutors have carefully 
avoided any party bias, and consequently the work cannot be said to be either 
‘‘High Church,” ‘* Low Church,” or ‘‘ Broad Church.”” The only bias of the 
Dictionary is that given by Revelation, History, Logic, and the literary idiosyn- 
cracy of each particular contributor. But the Editor has not attempted to assist 
the circulation of the book by making it colourless on the pretence of impartiality. 
Errors are freely condemned, and truths are expressed as if they were worth ex- 
pressing ; but he believes that no terms of condemnation which may be used ever 
transyress the bounds of Christian courtesy. 


4. PART OF ASERIES. The Dictionary of Theology is complete in itself, but 
it is also intended to form part of a Series, entitled, ‘‘ A Summary of Theology,” 
of which the second volume, ‘‘A Dictionary of Sects, Heresies, and Schools of 
Thought,” is in the press. 


‘* Taken as a whole the articles are the 
work of practised writers, and well informed 
and solid theologians. . . . We know no 
book of its size and bulk which supplies the 
information here given atall; far less which 
supplies tt in an arrangement so accessible, 
witha completeness of information so thorough, 
and with an ability in the treatment of pro- 
found subjects so great.. Dr. Hook's most 
useful volume is a work of high calibre, but tt 


ts the work of a single mind. We have here 
a wider range of thought from a greater 
variety of sides. We have here also the work 
of men who evidently know what they write 
about, and are somewhat more profound (to 
say the least), than the writers of the current 
Dictionaries of Sects and Heresies.” —Guar- 
DIAN. 

“* Mereantiquarianism, however tnterestine. 
has little place in it. But for all practical 
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purposes its historical articles are excellent. 


he 4 are of course, and of necessity, a good 


condensed, yet they are wonderfully 
complete; see for example such articles as 
*‘ Athetsm,’ ‘Cabbala, ‘Calvinism, ‘Can- 
ontzation, ‘Convocations,’ ‘ Evangelical,’ 
‘ Fathers,’ ‘Infant Baptism,’ &c., &*c. But 
the strength of the book lies in the theology 
broper, and herein more particularly in what 
one may call the metaphysical side of doctrine: 
—see the articles on ‘Conceptualism,’ ‘ Doubi,’ 
‘ Dualism,’ ‘ Election,‘ Eternity, ‘ Everlast- 
tng Punishment,’ ‘Fatalism, and the like. 
We mention these as characteristic .of the 
book. At the same time other more practical 
matters ave fully dealt with. There ave ex- 
cellent and elaborate papers on such words as 
‘ Eucharist,’ ‘Confession,’ ‘ Blood,’ ‘Cross,’ 


‘* Antichrist,’ tosay nothing of the host of minor 


matters on which it ts most convenient to be 
able to turn to a book which gives you ata 
glance the pith of a whole library in a column 
ora page. Thus tt will be obvious that it 
takes a very much wider range than any 
undertaking of the same kind in our language ; 
and that to those of our clergy who have not 
the fortune to spend in books, and would not 
have the leisure touse them tf they possessed 
them, it will be the most serviceable and re- 
Hable substitute for a large library we can 
think of. And in many cases, while keeping 
strictly within its province as a Dictionary, it 
contrives to be marvellously suggestive of 
thought and reflections, which a serious 
minged man will take with him and ponder 
aver for his own elaboration and future use. 
Asanexample of this we may refer to the 
whole article on Doubt. It is treated of 
under the successive heads of, —(t) its nature; 
(2) its origin ; (3) the history of the principal 
periods of Doubt; (4) the consciousness—or 
actual experience of Doubi, and how to deal 
with its different phases and kinds; (5) the 
relations of Doubt to action and to belief. To 
explain a little we will here guotea para- 
gveph or two, which may not be unaccepiable 
to our veaders. . . . The variety of the 
references given in the course of this article, 
and at tts conclusion, show how carefully the 
writer has thought out and studied his subject 
in its various manifestations in many Various 
minds, and illustrate very forcibly much 
reading goes toavery small amount of space 
in anything worth the name of ‘ Dictionary o 
Theology.’ Wetrust most sincerely that t 
book may be largely used. For a present toa 
clergyman on his ordination, or froma par- 
tshkioner to his pastor, tt would be most appro- 
priate. It may indeed be calied ‘a box of 
tools for a working clergyman.” —LITERARY 
CHuRCHMAN. 

““Seldom has an English work of equal 
magnitude been so permeated with Catholic 
instincts, and at the same time seldom hasa 
work on theology been kept so free from the 
drift of rhetorical incrustation. Of course tt 
isnot meant that all these remarks apply in 
their full extent to every article, In a great 
Dictionary there are compositions, as tn @ 
great house there are vessels, of various kinds. 
Some of these at a future day may be replaced 
by others more substantial in their build, 
nore proporitonate in their outline, and more 
elaborate in their detail, But admitting alt 
this, the whole remains a home to which the 


_ student will constantly recur, sure to find 





- there somewhat more 


aera chambers, substantial furniture, and 
which ts-imnost important) no stinted light,” — 
Cyurcu Review. ; 

“The second and final instalment of Mr. 
Blunt's useful Dictionary, ttsel; but a partofa 
more comprehensive plan, is now before the pub- 
lic, and fully sustains the mainly favourable 
impression created by the appearance of the 
Jirst part. Within the sphere it has marked 
out for itself, no equally useful book of reference 
extsts tn English for the elucidation of theolo- 
gical problems. . . Entries which dis- 
play much care, research, and judgment in 
compilation, and which will make the task of 
the parish priest who is brought face to face 
with any of the practical questions which they 
tnvolve far easier than has been hitherto. 
The very fact that the utterances are here and 
rded and hesitating 
than quite accords with our judgment, ts a 
gain in so far as it protects the work from the 
charge of inculcating extreme views, and will 
thus secure tts admission in many places where 
moderation 1s accounted the crowning grace,’ 
—CuHUuRCH TIMES. 

“* The writers who are at work on tt are 
scholars and_ theologians, and earnest de- 
Jjenders of the Christian faith. They evi- 
dently hold fast the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, and have the religious instruc- 
tion of the rising ministry at heart. More- 
over, their scheme ts a noble one ; it does credit 
not only to their learning and seal, but also to 
their tact and discretion,’—LONDON QuaR- 
TERLY REVIEW. 

“Infinitely the best book of the kind in the 
language; and, tf not the best conceivable, tt 
ts perhaps the best we ave ever likely to see 
within tts compass as to sizeand scope. Accu- 
rate and succinct tn statement, tt may safely 
be trusted as a handbook as regards facts, 
while tn our judgment, this second part still 
maintains the character we gave the first, 
namely, of showing most ability in its way of 
treating the more abstract and metaphysicat 
side of theological questions. The liturgical 
articles also in this part deserve especial men- 
tion. The book ts sure to make its own way 
by sheer force of usefulness.” — LITERARY 

HURCHMAN, 

“It is not open to doubt that this work, of 


which the second and concluding part has just . 


been tssued, is in every sense a valuable and 
important one. Mr. Blunt's Dictionary is a 
most acceptable addition to English theological 
literature. 7 3 Y Siarshags style is terse oe 
vigorous. tlst tts pages are mn 
wordiness, there ts none of that chet ibe conden- 
sation which, under the plea of judicious bre- 
vity, veils a mere empty jotting down of fami- 
liar statements (and mis-statements), at second 
or, tt may be, third hand from existing works. 
Dean Hook's well-known Dictionary makes 
the nearest approach to the one now before us, 
but Mr. Blunt's ts decidedly the better of the 
two." —ENGLISH CHURCHMAN,. 

“Tt will be found of admirable service to all 
students of theology, as advancing and main- 
taining the Church's views on all subjects as 
Jali within the range of fair argument anc 
inguiry. It is not often that a work of so 
comprehensive and so profound a nature is 
marked to the very end by so many signs of 
wide and careful research, sound criticism, 
ana well-ounaed and well-expressed belies.” — 
STANDARD. 
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THE HAPPINESS OF THE BLESSED CONSIDERED 
as to the Particulars of their State: their Recognition of each other in that 
State: and its Differences of Degrees. To which are added Musings on the 
Church and her Services. By RICHARD MAntT, D.D., sometime Lord 


Bishop of Down and Connor. 


“A welcome republication of a treatise once 
highly valued, and which can never lose its 
value. Many of our readers already know 
the fulness and discrimination with which the 
author treats his subject, which must be one 
of the most delightful topics of meditation to 
all whose heart is where the only true trea- 
sure 13, and particularly to those who are 
entering upon the evening of life.” —CHURCH 
Review. 

‘* The value of this book needs not to be re- 
Jerred to, its standard character having been 
Jor many years past established. The edition 
in which it reappears has evidently been care- 
Sully prepared, and will be the means of mak- 
ing it more generally known."—Bg.vi’s Mes- 
SENGER. 


New Edition. 


Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


‘AU recognise the authority of the com- 
mand to set the affections on things above, 
and such works as the one now before us will 
be found helpful towards this good end. We 
are, therefore, sincerely g that Messrs. 
Rivington have brought out a new edition 
of Bishop Mant’s valuable treatise.”—Re- 
CORD. , 

“‘ This beautiful and devotional treatise, 
which itis impossible to read without feelin 
a move deepened interest in the eternal blesse 
ness which awatts the true servants of our 
God, concludes very appropriately with ‘Mus- 
ings on the Church and her Services,’ which 
we cordially recommend to our readers.” — 

OCK, 


THE SERVICES OF THE CHURCH. Containing the Book of 
Common Prayer, the Proper Lessons and Psalms for Sundays and Holy Days, 
and the Daily Lessons, according to the Use of the Church of England. 


Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF LESSONS. 


Containing the Proper Lessons and 


Psalms for Sundays and Holy Days, together with the Daily Lessons from 


the Calendar, Crown 8vo. 


Qs. 


AIDS TO PRAYER; OR, THOUGHTS ON THE PRAC- 


TICE OF DEVOTION. With Forms of Prayer for Private Use. 


By 


DANIEL Moore, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, amd Vicar of 
Holy Trinity, Paddington, Author of ‘‘ Sermons on Special Occasions,” 


Hulsean Lectures on ‘* The Age 
Square 32mo. 2s. 6d, 


““ The valuable characteristic of this work 
will be recognised by every serious, thoughtful 
Christian, in a word, by all who perceive and 
lament the growing tendency to prefer the 
claims of external service, ecclesiastical con- 
troversy, or multiplied activities to the 
practice of private devotion. ‘Aids to 
Prayer’ offers both encouragement and help to 
those who aspire to higher attainments in the 


and the Gospel,” &c. Second Edition. 


a matured judgment, and of an experimental 
acquaintance with a subject confessedly dif- 
Jicult, and of supreme importance.” —RECORD. 

‘* Eloquently, ably, and practically written.” 
— ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 

“<* Aids to Prayer’ has deservedly reached 
a second edition. The sermon method of treat- 
plod has been wisely discontinued.” —JOHUN 

ULL. 


Divine Life. Every page bears the impress of 


THE ATHANASIAN ORIGIN OF THE ATHANASIAN 
' CREED. By J. S. Brewer, M.A., Preacher at the Rolls, and Honorary 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


THE REFORMATION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: 
its History, Principles, and Results, A.D. 1514-1547. By JOHN HENRY 
BuiunT, M.A., Vicar of Kennington, Oxford. Second Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


THE CHURCH BUILDER. A Quarterly Journal of Church Extension 
in England and Wales. Published in connection with The Incorporated 
Church Building Society. With Illustrations. Annual Volumes. Crown 
8vo. Is. 6d. each, 
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PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SERMONS. By Joun Henry 
- NEWMAN, B.D., formerly Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford, Edited by the Rev. 
W. J. CopELAND, Rector of Farnham, Essex. From the Text of the last 
Editions published by Messrs. Rivington. 8 Vols. Sold separately. Crown 
8vo. 55. each. / ; 


SERMONS BEARING UPON SUBJECTS OF THE DAY. 
By JOHN HENRY NEwMAN, B.D. Edited by the Rev. W. J. COPELAND, 
Rector of Farnham, Essex. With an Index of Dates of all the Sermons. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 


FIFTEEN SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNI- 





VERSITY OF OXFORD, BETWEEN A.D. 1826 AND 1843. By JOHN 


HENRY NEWMAN, 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. 


HERBERT TRESHAM. A Tale of the Great Rebellion. 
Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. New Edition. 


“We cordially welcome a new edition of Dr. 
Neale's ‘ Herbert Tresham.’ Thescene ts laid 
in the time of the great civil war, and vivid 
pictures ave drawn of some of the startling 
events that then disgraced the history of thts 
country. The martyrdom of Archbishop Laud 
ts described in a manner few besides tts author 
could equal, while the narration of the disas- 
trous 


ttle of Naseby, aud the disgraceful 


B.D., sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford.: 


By the late 
Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


surrender of Bristol by Prince Rupert, afford 
Ahh of the versatility of his genius.” —CHURCH 

IMES, 

“A pleasant Christmas present is Dr. 
Neale's ‘Herbert Tresham.’ Such a book is 
well calculated to correct current views of 17th 
century history.”—CHURCH REVIEW. 

“Nothing could be more admirable as a 
Christmas present.” —CHURCH NEws. 


THE MANOR FARM: A TALE. By M. C. PHILLports, Author of 


*¢ The Hillford Confirmation.” 


“The Manor Farm, by Miss Phillpotts, 
author of the ‘ Hillford Confirmation,’ is a 
pious story, which amongst other things shows 
the dawning of light in superstitious minds.” 
—Morninc Post. 
“©The Manor Farm’ relates how, under 
g00d influence, a selfish girl became a useful 


With Illystrations. 


Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


and gentle daughter. The story ts a capital 
illustration of the value of perseverance, and 
tt ts a book that will be very usefulin parochial 
reading ibraries.”—JOHN BuLu. ; 

“A prettily got-up and prettily written 
little book above the average of the class it be- 
dongs to.” —EDINBURGH COURANT. 


PERRANZABULOE, THE LOST CHURCH FOUND; Or 
the Church of England not a New Church, but Ancient, Apostolical, and 
Independent, and a Protesting Church Nine Hundred Years before the 


Reformation. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


By the Rev. C. T. COLLINS TRELAWNY. Seventh Edition. 


SACRED ALLEGORIES. Illustrated Edition. By the Rev. W. 
ADAMS, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 


The SHADOW of the CROSS. 


Volume. Square 16mo. 5s. 


The DISTANT HILLS. 
MAN’S HOME. The KING’S MESSENGERS. 


The OLD 
New Edition in one 


The Cheap Editions may still be had, 18mo., 1s. each,. or 6d. in Paper Covers. 
ENGLISH NURSERY RHYMES. Translated into French. By 


‘ Joun Roserts, M.A., Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


16mo. 2s. 6d. 


Square 


SICKNESS; ITS TRIALS AND BLESSINGS. New Edition. 


Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Also a Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d. 3 or in paper cover, Is. 
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CATENA CLASSICORUM 


A Series of Classical Authors. Edited by Members of both Universities, under the 
Direction of the Rev. Arthur Holmes, 4.A., Senior Fellow and Dean of Clare 
College, Cambridge, and late Preacher at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall; and the 
kev. Charles Bigg, M.A., late Senior Student and Tutor of Christ Church, 
Oxford ; Principal of Brighton College. 


Sophochs Tragoediae. 
THE ELECTRA, 3. 64 THE AJAX, 3s 
Edited by R. C. Jens, M.A., Fellow and Tutor iG Teetaity College, Cam- 
bridge, ‘uid Public Orator of the University. 


Fuvenalts Satirae. 


Edited by G. A. Simcox, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. New Edition, revised. 5s. 


LThucydtdts Fiestorza. 
Edited by Cuas. Bicc, M.A., late Senior Student and Tutor of Christ Church, 
Oxford ; Principal of Brighton College. 
Books I. and II., with Introductions. 6s. 


Demosthenis Orationes Publicae. 


THE OLYNTHIACS, 2s. 6d. THE PHILIPPICS, 3:. 
DE FALSA LEGATIONE, 6 

Edited by G. H. HEsLop, M.A., late F. ise and Assistant Tutor of Queen’s 

College, Oxford ; Head Master of St. Bees. 


Aristophants Comoediae. 


THE ACHAR meee S and THE aie 45. THE 
CLOUDS, 3: THE WASPS, 3s 

Edited by W. Cc Cenk, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge ; 

Assistant Master at Rugby School. 


An Edition of THE ACHARNIANS and THE KNIGHTS, 
Revised and especially adapted for Use in Schools. 4s. 
-[socratis Orationes. 


AD DEMONICUM ET PANEGYRICUS. 4s. 62. 
Edited by Joun Epwin Sanpys, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s 
College, Classical Lecturer at Jesus College, Cambridge. 


Persit Satirae. 


Edited by A. PRETorR, M.A., Fellow of St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge, 
Classical Lecturer of Trinity Hall. 35. Od. 


Homer Lltas. 


Edited by S. H. REYNOLDs, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. Books I. to XII. 6s. 


Terents Comoediae. 


ANDRIA ET EUNUCHOS. 4-. 6d. 
Edited by T. L. PapiLton, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford, late 
Fellow of Merton. 


Demosthenis Orationes. 


DE CORONA. 5:5. 
Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR HOLMES, M.A., Senior Fellow and Dean of 
Clare College, Cambridge, and late Preacher at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. 


Herodots Historia. 


Edited by H. G. Woops, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Book I. 6s. Book JI. 5s. 
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ALGEBRA. PartI. By J. HamsBirn Smitu, M.A., of Gonville and Caius 
College, and late Lecturer at St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Part I. 12mo. 


3s.; without Answers, 2s. 6d. 


"* The design of this treatise ts to explain all 
that ts commonly included in a First Part of 
Algebra. In the arrangement of the chapters, 
I have followed the advice of experienced 
teachers. I have carefully abstained from 
making extracts from books in common use. 
The only work to which | ath indebted for any 
material assistance ts the Algebra of the late 
Dean Peacock, which I took as the model for 
the commencement of my treatise. The ex- 
amples, progressive and easy, have been selected 

Srom university @ college examination 
papers, and from Old Engitsh, French, and 
German works.”"—FROM THE PREFACE. 

“Tt ts evident that Mr. Hamblin Smith is 
a teacher, and has written to meet the spectal 
wants of students. He does not carry the 


student out of his depth by sudden plunges, but 
leads him gradually onward, never beyond his 
depth from any desire tohurry forward, The 
examples appear to be particularly well 
arranged, so as to afford a means of steady 
progress. With such books the judicious teacher 
wilt have abundant supply of examples and 
problems for those who need to have each step 
ensured by familiarity, and he will be able to 
allow the more rapid learner to travel onward 
with ease and swiftness. Wecan confidently 
recommend Mr. Hamblin Smith's books. Can- 
didates preparing for Civil Service examina- 
tions under the new system of open competition 
will find these works to be of great value.” — 
Civit Service GAZETTE. 


o 


EXERCISES ON ALGEBRA, By J. Hamsiin Situ, M.A, 


Part I. s2mo. 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 


M.A. I2mo. 45. 6d. 


v 


M.A. I2mo. 35. 


By J. HAMBLIN SMITH, 


ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS, By J. Hamszin Smitu, 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. By J. HamsBiin Smitu, M.A. 
Containing the First Six and portions of the Eleventh and Twelfth 
Books of Euclid, with Exercises and Notes, arranged with the Abbrevia- 


tions admitted in the Cambridge Examinations. 


I2mo, 35. 6d. 


Part I., containing the First Two Books of Euclid, with Exercises and Notes. 


12mo, 2s.; limp cloth, 15s. 6d, 


Part II., containing the Third and Fourth Books of Euclid, with Exercises 
and Notes. 12mo, 2s.; limp cloth, 1s. 6d. _ 


Part III., containing the Fifth and Sixth and portions of the Eleventh and 


Twelfth Books of Euclid, with Exercises and Notes. 


cloth, 1s. 6d. 


I2mo, 2s.; limp 


. 


HLEMENTARY STATICS, ByJ. Hamsiin Smiru, M.A. 12mo. 3s. 


*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 
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SELECT PLAYS OF SHAKSPERE 


RUGBY EDITION. With an Introduction and Notes to each Play. 
Small 8vo. 


AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by the Rev. Cuartes E. Moner.y, M.A. 
Assistant Master in Rugby School, formerly Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford 
25.; paper cover, Is. 6d. 


MACBETH. Edited by the same. 2s.; paper cover, 15. 6d. 


CORIOLANUS. Edited by RoBert WHITELAW, M.A., Assistant Master 
in Rugby School, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. 6a.; 
paper cover, 2s. 


HAMLET. Edited by the Rev. CHARLES E. MoBERLY, M.A. 2s. 6d. 3 in 
paper cover, 2s. 


THE TEMPEST. Edited by J. Surtees PHILLPoTTs, M.A., Assistant 


Master in Rugby School, formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
[ln preparation. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, Edited by the same. 
[ln preparation. 


*,” Other Plays arein preparation, 


LATIN PROSE HXERCISES. Being Easy Graduated English 
Sentences for Translation into Latin, with Rules, Explanations, a Vocabulary, 
and Index. Intended for the Use of Beginners and Junior Forms of Schools. 
By R. PrRowpe SMITH, B.A., Assistant Master at the Grammar School, 
Henley-on-Thames. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM LUCIAN, WithEnglish Notes. By EveLyn 
ABBOTT, Assistant Master in Clifton College. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SCENES FROM GREEK PLAYS. Rugby Edition. Abridged and 
adapted for the Use of Schools, by ARTHUR SIDGWICK, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Rugby School, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


ARISTOPHANES. The Clouds, The Frogs. The Knights. Plutus. 


EURIPIDES. Iphigenia in Taurus. The Cyclops. Ion. 
Small 8vo. 1s. 6d. each, or Is, in paper cover. 
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